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Report of the University Elementary School, 
VIII. 

OBKBS HISTOBT.— GROUP VI. 

The most difficult question in beginning the study 
of Greek history with small children takes the form 
"what shall be studied?" Something of course 
which is closely related to their own life— but what ? 
Shall it be manner of living, social and political insti- 
tutions, commerce, art, literature, religion or thought ? 
The difficult problem is to select from all this wealth 
that part which shall prove wealthiest for the child. 

In our own case there was nothing to do but to 
experiment. We started on the social side with a 
study of Greek people and the different classes in 
which we found them. We tried to find out where 
they came from and to fix their relations to each other 
We tried to trace their general activities — to study 
their methods of warfare, of commerce and political 
and domestic life. This led us to a study of their 
fortifications, their weapons, war chariots etc.; their 
ships and methods of navigation; their forms of 
government, election, making and execution of laws; 
their homes, schools, farms, and cities. We attempted 
a study of institutions, all of which proved very inter- 
esting but not entirely satisfactory. The difficulty 
seemed to be that we were dealing with things that 
persisted in remaining objective in spite of the fact 
that they had once been real. This work was too 
abstract for the children, too formal and too remote 
from their personal interest. We had analyzed the 
subject too far. It did not furnish images enough 
They were already familiar with the myths of Greece 
— what child who reads or is read to, is not ? — and 
these did not seem to demand further attention. 
The thing to be emphasized evidently was to be found 
somewhere between the myth tale of somewhat doubt- 
ful value and such a study of Greek life as we had 
attempted. 

We found it in what might be called a study of 
Greek characters. We left the myth almost wholly 
out of account — only incidentally did we Inquire into 
the organization of a Greek home. Instead we devoted 
ourselves to the great Greeks in whose acts the life of 
Greece expressed itself so completely, and in whose 
doings the whole Greek people shared. The sense of 
individuals is strong in children of this age. It is the 
period when they most revel in their own newly dis- 
covered individuality. Early peoples have the same 
experience. Their history is the history of heroes 
but not less history because it takes the form of 
biography. In it the life of a whole people is ex- 



pressed and expressed in clearly imaged form which 
is readily grasped by the child. Such a study as it 
offers might best be classified as psychological, for it 
has to do with the whole as it is expressed in its parts 
with men — with their acts and their motives, their 
relations to others and their thoughts of rights and 
duties. 

We went with Homer's heroes to Troy, but first we 
found out why they went ; Paris, the hospitality of 
Menelaus ; the violation of the guest right ; the grief 
of the king ; the anger of his brother ; the advice of 
the wise man ; the defensive league of the Greek ; 
the reminding the chiefs of their oaths ; the assem- 
bling at Aulis ; the ruse of Ulysses ; why he did not wish 
to go to war ; the newly wed Penelope ; the young 
Telemachus; the crowning of Palamedes. We pass 
by the delay at Aulis, the pride of Agamemnon which 
caused it and his grief at its result. Almost all these 
characters are rich in interest and material for study 
and all must be taken up ; but for purposes of illustra- 
tion, we go with the crafty Ulysses. Achilles is 
absent. Ulysses finds a way to bring him. The 
daughter of Agamemnon is demanded. Ulysses is 
detailed to bring her. He becomes the plan maker of 
the Greeks. Ready of speech his powers are ever at 
their service. '* I built the rampart round the ships. 
I kept up the spirit of the people. I showed how they 
might be fed. I held them back from launching the 
ships for home. 1 went to learn the plans of the foe. 
I was eager to fight Hector. By bringing Achilles to 
the war the glory of his deeds belongs to me. I slew 
Hector." The character of Ulysses is expressed in 
each one of his deeds. Its strength and its weakness 
are written down together. The different heroes ex- 
press the many sided life of Greece and Troy. Paris, 
Hector, r Achilles, Ulysses, Agamemnon, Helen, are 
types of the life we study and the life we see. Their 
action and their interaction belongs to us, is our own. 
This is not too abstract. We have taken interest at 
its beginning, and even the remote becomes interest- 
ing as we pursue it. The bulwark of the Greeks is 
gone ; Achilles and Ajax are both dead. The people 
are perishing away in the war.- It is Ulysses who 
brings the young Pyrrhus. We note his education and 
his skill. His treatment of Philoctetes when Ulysses 
had failed with him. At length Calchas warns the 
Greeks that they ** must win the city by art and not 
by force." It is Ulysses who devises the cunning 
stratagem. The city is taken. We follow them on 
their return home. It is the wise Ulysses whom the 
gods and his own wisdom bring safely out of a thousand 
dangers. We begin to think that Ulysses is the real 
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hero of Homer — that he stands for ** art " among the 
Greeks; the earliest appreciation of the power of 
thought which is so characteristically Greek. 

Here we pass on to the life of those two type cities 
of Greece — Athens and Sparta. At this point social 
organization comes to the front again, but still in 
the person of a hero — Lycurgus wishes to accomplish 
certain ends for Sparta. He makes certain plans which 
become the rules of Spartan life. The dramas lend 
themselves to our study. They are tales of how people 
behaved and what came of it. Then came the armies 
from the East and the heroism of Greece is again 
displayed. Then the wars at home; and then the 
great teacher of the Greeks may be seen upon the 
streets of Athens talking to the boys and girls there. 
No history can be so easily dramatized. It gathers 
about persons and is never without a personal interest 
to the young pupil. Our study is best called psycholog- 
ical for our interest was in the things that particular 
Greeks thought and did and we become acquainted 
with the other Greeks through them. Of course we 
came to know something of the Greek house, the 
Greek ship, the Greek games, army, city, etc., but in- 
directly rather as means to the plans of the Greeks 
we knew, than as ends in themselves. 

In this way I have noted a growing desire to com- 
pare Qreek men with the men of today ; and Greek 
things and methods with those which we know and 
employ. The common experience is that we cannot 
find out enough of the men of whom we read. One 
very interesting fact has come to the surface a number 
of times, t. e., that whenever a miracle is wrought by 
the interposition of a favoring divinity, there is some 
attempt to explain it in natural terms of themselves. 
They have come to say this is the Greek name for the 
sun or the rain or the wind. 

As to method. In so far as possible the children 
have worked out the material for themselves. They 
have done almost all their own reading and have re- 
produced on paper almost all the tales they have 
read. In this way we have studied the Iliad and the 
Odyssey and much of Herodotus and Plutarch. For 
the first we have used Aubrey Stuart's " Tale of Troy;" 
for the second Lamb's " Story of Ulysses." The ad- 
vantage of the first are very great in that much of 
the text is translated literally ; the second is not so 
satisfactory. Geography, map drawing, and picture 
making are also parts of this work. 

For our later study we have found Guerber's " Story 
of the Greeks " most useful. 

This work is done by Group VI in the school made 
up of children of from eight to ten years of age. It 
comes at this particular time because of fitness in 



supplying their interest in persons in action. It also 
forms a basis of transition from the individual to the 
general life. The events and persons involved are 
never treated as simply historical happenings but as 
men and women anxious to do certain things and liv- 
ing in relations to other men and women who have 
wants also. In this way there is a gradual passage 
from the single hero to the people who want and act 
together. For afFording this basis of interest through 
particular images, and for showing a gradual growth 
up to a common life no history is so rich in material 
as that of Greece. It will be followed next year by a 
study of Roman history where precisely this factor of 
organization and administration of corporate life is in 
question. 

Official Notices, 

The Final Examination of Cora Louisb Soofisld 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held on Friday, April 1, 
1898, at 3:00 p.m., in Room 7, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Principal subject, History ; secondary subject, Politi- 
cal Science. Thesis : ** The Court of Star Chamber." 
Committee : Head Professors von Hoist and Judson, 
Professor Chandler and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Elxamination of Mbs. Chablottb Com- 
BTOOK Gray for the degree of D.B. will be held Mon- 
day, April 11, at 3: 00 p.m., in H 15. Principal subject. 
Church History; secondary subject, Homiletics. 
Thesis : ^* Michselangelo — His Place in the Reformatory 
Movement." Committee : Head Professors Hulbert 
and Anderson, Professors Johnson and Foster, Associ- 
ate Professor Moncrief , and all other instructors in 
the departments immediately concerned. 



SPBUfO BXGI8TRATI01Y. 
BuUetin of OhomQ9% in ^fuumiteemefUt. 
I^tw Cour$e9, 

IB. 26 Pedagogy : Practical Pedagogy : A study 
of the present Public School System. Mj. 
4:00-6:00, Monday and Friday {Profe99or 
Jacktnan). H 33 

XIX. 4, Experimental Physics {Stratton). 

XXVII. Id, Elementary Botany 8:30 (Coulter) J9 13 
M. Laboratory 2: 00-4: 00, Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday (CcUdwell), J9 13, 24 
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Courses Wifhdravm, 

III. 21, Federal AdminiBtration (James), 
XV. 62, The Works of Coleridge. 
XV. 88, Nature in EDglish Poetry (Reynolds). 
Changes in Courses, 

XV. 59, Beginnings of Romantic Poetry, will be 
given by Assistant Professor Reynolds Tues- 
day and Thursday, 4:00-6:00. 
Change of Hours, 

IB. 1. Educational Psychology (Moore), B x6 
Hour changed from 9:30 to 2:00. 



Official Report8. 



The following tables accompanied a report pre- 
sented by Dean Talbot to the Seventh University 
Congregation : 



Number of Bachelon who Juive taken entire 
Univerniy of Chicago, 


course in the 




MiiN-75 


WOHSN — 48 




A.B. 


PH.B. 


S.B. 


A.B. 


PH.B. 


S.B. 


No. taking - 


81 


28 


16 


21 


19 


3 


Per cent. - - 


41.3 


87.8 


21.3 


48 


44 


7 


n. 

Number of StudenU who have taken work in vaHoue 
departments. 



Defabtmbnts 



Those taking only required 
courses - - 



Those taking more than re- 
quired courses - - - - 



Mbn 






Women 






34 



NOTB.— Total number of Science courses (547) taken by 75 men. 
Average 7.8. Total nrnmber of science courses (191) taken by 
4SiM>iiien. Average 4.4. 

III. 









Men 1 


Women 


DXPABTMENTS 


2 
4.5 


_3 
3 

4.1 


3 
3.4 


3 
4.9 


2 
4.2 


l-H 
> 

X 
2 

2.8 


> 

l-H 


1-1 
X 


M 
>— 1 

X 


3£ 

XX 


5 


l-H 

1—) 


Number of courses 
required - - - 


2 
3.7 


3 
6.8 


3 
5.1 


3 
5.7 


2 

e.5 


2 


Average number of 
coursos taken by 
each student - - 


2.3 



Recent Numbers of University Periodicals. 

Since the last report the following numbers of Uni- 
versity publications have appeared : 

The January-February number of the Joubnal op 
Geoloqt contains the following articles : *^ An Hy- 
pothesis to Account for the Movement in the Crust of 
the Earth," by J. W. Powell ; "Estimates and Causes 
of Crustal Shortening/* by C. R. Van Hiee ; " Note 
on the Pressure Within the Earth," by Charles S. 
Slichter ; " The Geological Versus the Petrographical 
Classification of Igneous Rocks," by Whitman Cross ; 
** On Rock Classification," by Professor J. P. Iddings ; 
also the usual editorial notes and Authors' Abstracts. 



The February-March issue of the same journal con- 
tains "Brazilian Evidence on the Genesis of the 
Diamond," by Orville A. Derby ; " The Glaciation of 
North Central Canada," by J. Burr Tyrrell ; "The Use 
of Local Names in Geology," by Charles R. Keyes ; 
" The Weathered Zone between the lowan Loess and 
Illinoian Till Sheet," by Frank Leverett ; " Studies in 
the Driftiess Region of Wisconsin, II," by G. H. 
Squier ; " Fucoids or Coprolites," by J. A. Udden ; 
"Zirkelite — A Question of Priority," by M. E. Wads- 
worth. 

The Journal op Political Economy for March has 
as its leading article a paper by Wesley C. Mitchell 
on "The Value of Greenbacks during the Civil War ;" 
" The Economic Situation in Japan " is discussed by 
Professor Bernard Moses of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who is to be in residence at the University 
of Chicago during the next Summer Quarter; Mr. 
Worthy P. Sterns publishes another paper in his 
"Studies of the Financial History of the United 
States," this article being " Beginnings of Financial 
Independence of the United States ; " Mr. Edward S. 
Meade discusses "Deposit Reserve System of the 
National Bank Law;" and Professor A. C. Miller 
treats of the "Massachusetts Tax Report." Of the 
shorter notes, one by Head Professor Laughlin on 
"The Withdrawal of the Treasury Notes of 1890" de- 
serves special mention. 



The Botanical Gazbtte for March has five leading 
articles, three of them illustrated, as follows : " Un- 
described Plants from Guatemala and other Central 
American Republics," by John Donnell Smith ; "Cen- 
trosomes in Plants," by L. Guignard ; "New Species 
and Extended Ranges on North American Caryo- 
phyllacesB," by B. L. Robinson; "On Collecting and 
Preparing Fleshy Fungi for the Herbarium," by Ed- 
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ward A. Burt ; "On Some Aspects of Vegetable Path- 
ology and the conditions which Influence the Dissem- 
ination of Plant Diseases," by W. C. Sturges. 



The March number of the American Joubnal of 
SooiOLOGT has several articles of great interest. Mr. 
R. C. Bates gives an illustrated study of "Character 
Building at Elmyra ; " Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff 
discusses " The Philadelphia Qae Works ; " Mr. A. M. 
Simons, •* A Statistical Study in Causes of Poverty " 
based upon investigation in Chicago; Mr. W. M. 
Stuart presents facts connected with official statistics 
showing how these should be interpreted to get their 
full value. Mr. H. A. Millis contributes the third of 
his studies " On the Relief and Care of Dependents/' 
and Mr. Ernest Alsworth Ross the twelfth of his series 
OD " Social Control." The final article is a study by 
Qeorg Simmel on *' The Persistence of Social Groups.' 



The last two numbers of the Astbophysioal Joub- 
nal for February and March are full of material of 
the highest value to astronomers. " The Arc-Spectra 
of the Elements of the Platinum Group" are con- 
sidered in two successive articles by H. Kayser. The 
February number contains also "The Aberration of 
Parabolic Mirrors," by Charles Lane Poor; "The 
Causes of the Sun-spot Period," by E. J. Wilcynski ; 
and "Radiation in a Magnetic Field," by Head Pro- 
fessor A. A. Michelson. The March number has as 
leading articles "The Concave Grading for Stellar 
Photography," by Charles Lane Poor and S. Alfred 
Mitchell; "On Certain New Results Relating to the 
Phenomena discovered by Dr. Zeeman," by M. A. 
Comu ; R^um^ of Solar Observations made at the 
Royal Observatory of the Roman College during the 
Second Half of 1897," by P. Tacchini. 



The numbers of the School Rbvibw for March and 
April maintain the usual high standard. In the 
former number which is largely given up to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association of Colleges and prepar- 
atory schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the 
leading articles are : "A Discussion of the Most Im- 
portant Problems in Preparatory and Collegiate Edu- 
cations," by Isaac Sharpless and Julius Sachs ; " The 
Idea of a University," by President J. G. Schurman 
of Cornell University; "The Place of Science in the 
Preparatory School," by C. C. Wilson. The April 
number presents as its table of contents the following : 
"Secondary Education in the United States," by 
Elmer E. Brown; "The Four-Tear Latin Programmes 



of the Committee of Twelve," by Charles E. Bennett ; 
"The Growth of Mind as a Real and the Influence of 
the Formal on the Real," III, by S. S. Laurie; "A 
New Departure in the Study of Modern Languages," 
by Edward H. Magill; "Latin Composition in the 
Preparatory Schools," by Henry Preble. 



Each one of the magazines above noticed has in 
addition to its leading articles interesting shorter 
notes, personal items, and suggestive book reviews of 
particular value to students in the special fields 
covered by the journals. 



Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Ohicaqo. 

The Three Hundred Dollar Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago is open to graduates of the Uni- 
versities and Colleges of Illinois who wish to follow a 
graduate course of study at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., during the academic year begin- 
ning September 29, 1898, and will be given to one of the 
applicants selected by the undersigned committee of 
the Club. 

Candidates must send in their applications on or 
before May 1, 1898, to William W. Case, 172 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago. 

Applications must give information as follows: 
Name, age, residence, and post office address of appli- 
cant ; of what college or university he is a graduate ; 
what course of study he proposes to follow. They 
must be accompanied by references from the author- 
ities of his college or university, or by other satisfac- 
tory evidence of his proficiency, zeal and general good 
character. 

The committee will select the holder of the scholar- 
ship on or before May 15, 1898, and the amount of the 
scholarship will be paid by the bursar of Harvard 
University to the successful candidate as follows: 
One Hundred and Fifty Dollars at the close of the 
first half-year of the year 1898-9 and the remainder at 
the close of the year, provided the candidate has 
entered himself as a graduate student according to 
the rules of the University and continued his studies 
through the academic year ; but the bursar may make 
pa}rments at other times and in different amounts 
if for any cause he shall deem it best. 

William W. Casb, 
MosBs J. Wbntwobth, 

GaOBOB L. HUIVTBB, 

Chtoaoo, February 7, 1878. CommUtem. 
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North Central Assoc/ at/om of CouiOis amo Seoomdary 
Schools, 

The Third Annual Meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary schoola will be 
held in the Banqueting Hall of the Auditorium Hotel 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, April 1 and % 1896. 

The programme will be in outline as follows : 
First Session, Friday. April 1, 10: 00 a.m« 

President's Annual Address. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Miscellaneous Business. 
Second Session, April 1, 2: 00 p.m. 

Discussion of Resolution concerning English study . 

Friday Evening — 

Members of Association and invited guests dine 
together, Auditorium Hotel. 

Third Session, Saturday, April 2, 9: 30 a.m. 

Discussion of Resolution concerning Uniform 
College Requirements. 

Fourth Session. April 2, 2: 00 p.m. 

Discussion of Mr. Nightingale's proposed sub- 
stitute for the Fourth Resolution of the meeting 
of 1897. 



Current Events. 

The Department of Political Science has just issued 
in its series of '* Studies " a pamphlet of some seventy- 
five pages upon The Early City Charters of Chicago^ 
by Professor Edmund J. James. It contains the text 
of the first three charters 1833-1837 with an introduc- 
tion of about twenty-five pages giving a summary 
view of the growth of municipalities in the. states 
formed out of the Northwest Territory. 



Professor E, J. James delivered recently an address 
Saturday evening, March 12, before the Schoolmas- 
ters' Association of New York City upon '* The Or- 
ganization of Higher Commercial Education." School 
principals, superintendents and members of the 
School Boards of New York and of the Boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx participated in the discus- 
sion which was unusually prolonged and exciting. 



Professor James has recently been appointed by 
the State Department upon nomination of the Bureau 
of Education, to represent the United States Govern- 
ment at the International Conference on Commercial 
Instruction to be held at Antwerp on April 16, 1896. 
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CALiMDAR, 
APRIL 1-0, 1898, 

Friday, April 1. 

First Term of Spring Quarter begins. 

Lectures and Recitations of the Spring Quarter begin, 

8:30 a.m. 
Final Examination of Cora Louise Scofield, C 7, Cobb 

Hall, 3:00 p.m. (see p. 3). 

FOM TH£ £XEMCtBE8 COMMECTED WITH THE TWEMTY-BEOOIID COMVOCA- 
TtOM AHO THE LECTURES OP PHOPESSOR WlLUAK KMIBHT, 8EE PRO- 
MAKKE Of OOM}fOCAT10H WEEK PAOE 1, 



Saturday, April 2. 



and 



AdministratiTe Board of Physical Culture 
Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, Pub- 
lications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

Special Meeting of the Administrative Board of Uni- 
versity AflUiations, 11:00 a.m. 

The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, April 3. 

Convocation Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

(see p. 1). 

Sormonby ReT. W. W. Fenn. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and T. W. C. A., 

Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, April 4. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture flail, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 



Tursdat, April 5. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 
Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

W. D. Merrell will speak on " The Homologies of the Grass 

Embryo.** 
H. N. Whitford will review Haberlandt*s work "Ueber 

die Oiesseder Transpiration im fenchten Tropenklima. 

University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7: 15 p.m. 
Wbdnesdat, April 6. 

Prayer Meeting of the T. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

2iOOlogical Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00p.m. 

A. L. Treadwell : ** Professor Minot on the Ancestry of the 

Vertebrates." 
Dr. G. M. Child : " The Axes in the AnneUd £gg.*> 

Thursday, April 7. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 
Philosophical Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Professor Hirsoh on *'Some Tendencies in Modern Phi- 
losophy.*' 

Friday, April 8. 
Graduate-Assembly: — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, April 9. 

Administrative Board of the University Press, 8:30 a.m. 
Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the TTNIVBB8ITT BBOOBD matt be sent to the Recorder by THXrBBDAT, 8:80 ▲.]£., in 
order to be published in the iMue of the same week. 
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Batvred In dM pott oSc« Chicago. IlUnob. u Mcoad<ckn Battar. 

CONTENTS. It is only indirectly, however, that I shall deaj 

I. Poetry and Soienoe, Their Contrasts and Affin- with that question. It is rather of the two different 

ities. By Professor William Knight, LL.D. ^-15 ways of interpreting nature — to which the scientific, 

,1," 2?^!f^ Nottoes • - 16 i^nd the literary or poetic temperament respectively 

III. The Award of Fellowships 16-17 . j ^u x t a i j tj * *. • / 

IV. Th^OaanwrttonOratorTlSiiB-ge - - - 17-18 tend — that I mean to speak; and, I do not enter into 
Y. Current Brents 18 the controversy, as a partisan of either side. I wish 

VI. The Calendar 19 rather to vindicate both, and to show how the one is 

— the natural complement, or sequel of the other. 

A preliminary glance at the old battle of the ** rival 

Poetry amd Soiemoe, Their Comtrasts aro Affiritieb. cultures," may however, clear the way towards a more 

BY FROPeasoR wtLUAM KMiMT. LLD., adequate discussion of the subject. Now, whatever 

8t. Andftm' Unh^nitt. soothmd. used to be the feeling, in old academic haunts, amongst 

a former race of teachers, half a century ago, I am 

All who are familiar with the intellectual discus- gure that nowadays there is no disparagement of 
sions of recent years know that there has been acute science in the universities of Great Britain, or 
controversy between the advocates of literary and America, or the continent of Euroi>e. There is, on the 
scientific culture ; and that some of the champions on contrary, quite as generous an acknowledgment of 
both sides have carried on the debate as if there were the value of scientific culture, and of the place of 
a fundamental antagonism between the two sides, and science in the curriculum of a liberal education, by the 
as if the conflict could only cease by the extinction of humanists, as there is a recognition of the value of let- 
one of the combatants and the sole supremacy of the ters, by the scientific specialists. Nay, our modern 
other. It would not be difficult to show that, as in scholarship is all permeated by the scientific spirit, 
the case of many minor quarrels, much of the con- Our nineteenth century literary criticism is based 
troversy has been due to a misunderstanding ; and upon scientific methods of procedure. I think it is 
that, although the debate may have done good, in quite incorrect to say as was said sometime ago by a 
bring^ing out the respective merits of each, the very distinguished scientific man — that the " human- 
difference between them has been much more apparent ists of the nineteenth century take their stand upon 
than real. classical study, as the sole avenue of culture, as firmly 

"7"""" ^, ^^ ^ „ ^ ^^ , . ^^ as if we were still in the age of the Renaissance." I 

*TheCoiiToeation address delivered on the occasion of the , „„„,^ m „^„ ^„^ . ^, ^ ^^4. .^„..^«.„«*:w^ 

Twenty^wcond Convocation of the University, held at the ^"^ n^* ^"^^^ «' any one m the most conservative 

University Congregational Chnrch, April 1, 1898. quarters, in the most mediseval of colleges, who does 
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6. Pbilipp Waokbbnagbl, Das deutsche Kirchen- 
lied von der ftltesten Zeit bis zu Anfang des XVII. 
Jahrhunderts. Aiit Berachsichtigung der deutschen 
kirchlichen Liederdichtung in weiterem Sinne und 
der lateiniBchen von Hilarius v. Poitiers bis Qeorg 
Fabricius und Wolfgang Ammonius. Leipzig, B. Q. 
Teubner. 1864-77. 5 vols. 

7. Christian Carl Josias Bunssit, VoUstftndiges 
Bibelwerk ftlr die Qemeinde in drei Abtheilungen. 
Leipzig, Brockhaus. 9 vols. 1858-65. 

This is one of the best known bible works of which 
Professor Henrich Julius Holtzmann, the famous 
New Testament scholar, edited the last four volumes 
(6-9).' 

8. Julius MCtzbll, Geistliche Lieder der evan- 
gelischen Kirche aus dem sechszehnten Jahrhundert. 
Nach den ftltesten Drucken herausgegeben. 3 vols, in 
one. Berlin, Enslin. 1855. 

9. JoHANN Anabtas. Fretlinghausbn, Geistreiches 
Qesang-Buch, den Kern alter und neuer Lieder in sich 
haltend, in gegenwftrtiger bequemer Ordnung und 
Form nach denen unter diesem Namen alhier schon 
edirten Gesang-BOchern eingerichtet. 4te Auflage. 
Halle, 1757. 

10. W. Battbb, Geschrohte der Philosophie ftkr ge- 
bildete Leser. Halle, Schwetschke. 1863. 

11. De Dichtwerken van P. A. De G6ne8tet, ver- 
zameld en uitgegeven onder toezicht van C. P. Tiele. 
Derde Druk. Amsterdam, Krway. 1873. 

12. I. C. W. MoBHSEN, Verzeichnis einer Samlung 
von Bildnissen, grOstentheils berCLmter Aerzte so wobl 
in Kupferstichen, schwarzer Kunst und Holzschnit- 
ten als auch in einigen Handzeichnungen. Diesem 
sind verschiedene Nachrichten und Anmerkungen 
vorgesetzt die so wohl zur Geschichte der Arzeney- 
gelahrtheit, als vornehmlich zur Geschichte der 
KOnste gehOren. Hit Vignetten. Berlin, Himburg. 
1771. 

13. Eclogae Physicae historiam et interpretatio- 
nem corporum et rerum naturalium continentes ex 
scriptoribus praecipue graecis ezcerptae in usum 
studiosae litterarum iuventutis, edidit Joh. Gottlob 
ScHMBiDBB. Vol. I : Teztum ezhibens. Vol. II : An- 
merkungen und Erlftuterungen. Jend u. Leipzig, 
Frommann. 1891. 

14. Nicholas Sbnn, Surgical Monographs (20 + 11 
+ 28) in 3 volumes. 

All the books are in excellent condition and a most 
welcome addition to the Library of the University. 



Official Notices. 



THE DIVINITY COUNCIL. 



The following members of the Divinity School were 
elected at the regular semi-annual business meeting 
of the Divinity Students' Association, April 12, as 
officers of the Association and members of the Divinity 
Council : 

President — E. A. Hanley. 

Vice President — Wm. Oeschger. 

Secretary — F. D. Finn. 

Treasurer — H. S. Gait. 

Chairman of Missionary Committee— E. C. Kunkle. 

Chairman of Athletics Commit tee — T. W. Mortimer. 

Chairman of Social Committee— W. R. Shoemaker. 

Chairman of Public Speaking Committee — C. M. 
Gallup. 

Chairman of Devotional Committee — C. E. Tingley. 



The Final Examination of Bobebt Van Meiqs for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 18, at 
2:00 P.M. in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 
subject, Church History; secondary subject, Homi- 
letics. Thesis: "Whitefield as a Revivalist." Com- 
mittee: Head Professors Hulbert, Anderson and 
Northrup, Professor Johnson, Associate Professor 
Moncrief , and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of William Douwbs Zoet- 
hout for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Tuesday, 
April 19, at 10: 00 a.m., in Room 25, Physiology Build- 
ing. Principal subject. Physiology; secondary sub- 
ject, Zoology. Thesis : "The Physiological Effects of 
High Temperatures and Lack of Oxygen upon Lower 
Organisms." Committee: Associate Prof eseor Loeb, 
Head Professor Whitman, Professor Iddings, and all 
other instructors in the departments immediately 
concerned. 

The Final Examination of William Oeschger for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 25, 1898, 
at 2: 00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 
subject, Church History ; secondary subject. Theology. 
Thesis: "The Life and Work of Barton W. Stone." 
Committee : Head Professors Hulbert and Northrup, 
Professors Johnson and Foster, Associate Professor 
Moncrief, Dr. Willett, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Emil Martin Martinson 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 25, 
at 2: 00 P.M., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Pringipal 
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Bnbject, Church History ; secondary subject, Theology. 
Thesis : ** The Element of Mysticism in New England 
Theological Thought." Committee : Head Professors 
Hulbert, Northrup and Anderson, Professors Johnson 
and Foster, Associate Professor Moncrief , and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Joseph Jenkins for the 
degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 25, at 
3:00 P.M., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 
s'ubject, Church History; secondary subject, Homi- 
letics. Thesis: "The Genuine and the Spurious in 
the Great Awakening." Committee : Head Professors 
Hulbert and Anderson, Professor Johnson, Associate 
Professor Moncrief , and all othe'r instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Georob Alexander 
Campbell for the degree of D.B. will be held Mon- 
day, April 25, at d:00 p.m. in Haskell Museum, Room 
15. Principal subject. Church History; secondary 
subject, Theology. Thesis : " The Modern Aspects of 
Church Union." Committee : Head Professors Hul- 
bert, Northrup and Anderson, Professors Johnson, 
and Foster, Dr. Willett, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Samuel Rowland Robin- 
son for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, 
April 25, at 5:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. 
Principal subject. Church History ; secondary subject, 
Theology. Thesis: "The Philosophy of the New 
England Witchcraft Delusion." Committee : Head 
Professors Hulbert, Northrup and Anderson, Pro- 
fessors Johnson and Foster, Associate Professor 
Moncrief, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



8TAT/8TiC8 FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
COHQREQATIOM ON THE QROUP SYSTEM, 

For the purpose of determining the distribution and 
character of elective work done by students in the 
University, the records of many of the students who 
have taken their baccalaureate degrees in the Univer- 
sity have been examined. From the examination, the 
records of students who have done less than two years' 
work in the University have been excluded. The 
I'esults of this examination are as follows : 

1) Number of records examined - - - 174 

2) Average number (in Mojore) of electives - - 18 
8) If aximum number of departments in which eleetiTS 

work was done • • • - - - 18 



4) Minimum number of departments in which eleotiTe 
work was done 8 

5) Average number of departments in ^diioh elective 
work was done ...... g^ 

6) Average length (in Majors) of elective courses, count- 
ing departments as now organised - - - 2)4 

7) 181 per cent, of the work has been done in single Majors ; 
18% -f in 2 Major courses; 18 % + in 8 Major courses; 

13 % + in 4 Major courses, and 81^ % in courses of 5 
Majors or more. 

8) 20 per cent, of the students took electiyes in ten or more 
departments, but if closely related departments, such as 
Zoology, Anatomy, Neurology, etc., be grouped together 
as one, this percentage would be reduced to about 10. 

9) About 2 per cent of the students took electlTes in less than 
five departments and about 5 per cent, in less than six. 

Assuming that the normal number of departments from 
which electiyes should be taken is 6 to 10. it appears that 
but a small proportion of students elected more narrowly 
than they should, and but a small proportion elected 
more widely. 

10) 83 percent, of the students have taken at least one year's 
olectiTO work in some one department, and if closely re- 
lated departments be counted as one, this percentage 
would be increased to about 95. 

11) 86 per cent, of the students took elective courses in some 
one department for at least two years, and if closely re- 
lated departments be counted as one, this percentage 
would be raised to about 86. 

It thus appears that about 86 per cent, of the students 
select their courses in such a manner that there is a 
central line of study running through them. In about 

14 per cent, of the courses this does not seem true. Tak- 
ing the records of those who have recaived their degrees 
during the last four quarters, these percentages would be 
97 and 8. 

12) The range of scattering and concentration does not seem 
to be notably different in the different colleges. 



American Mathematical Society. 

Chicago Section, 



THIRD tf EBTING, APBIL 9, 1808. 

The third regular semi-annual meeting of the 
Chicago Section of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety was held at the University of Chicago, on Satur- 
day, April 9, 1898. 

LIST OF PAPERS PRESENTED, 

1. A triangle related to NageFs triangle. 
Pbofessob Robbbt J. Aley, Indiana University. 

2. The ellipsograph of Proclus an^ its inverse (illus- 
trated by models). 

Dr. E. M. Blake, Purdue University. 

3. The structure of the hypo-abelian groups. 

Dr. L. E. Diokson, University of California. 

4. I. Quaternion notes. 

II. Introduction to the theory of functions of a 
quaternion or a vector variable. 

Dr. Shunkiohi K;[mura, Sendai, Japan. 
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6. On the most general form of the inner potential 
consistent with the complete integration of the 
differential equations of motion of a free system 
of two bodies. 

Db. Kurt Laybs, the University of Chicago. 

6. Concerning the case where a linear substitution- 
group of finite order in n variables breaks up into 
groups in a lower number of variables. 
AssooiATB Pbofbssob H. Maschkb, the U. of C. 

7. On the roots of a determinantal equation. 
Pbofsssor W. H. Mxtzlbb, Syracuse University. 

8. A two-parameter class of solvable quintics in 
which the rational relations amongst the roots by 
threes are independent of the parameters (pre- 
liminary communication). 

Head Pbofbssob E. H. Moobe, the U. of C. 

9. Dual algebras. 

Pbofbssob Jambs Bybnie Shaw» Illinois College. 
At the opening of the afternoon session, in responee 
to the invitation of the programme committee. Head 
Professor Michelson, of the University of Chicago, 
made a very interesting exhibition of the theory and 
of the workings of the new '* Harmonic Analyser" 
to the members of the society. 



Oalehdah, 

Af^HIL 16-23, 7808. 

Fbiday. Abbil 15. 

Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Boom 35, 4:00 P.M. 

Head Professor Moore: ** An arithmetic treatment of the 

Pellian equation." 
Note: **A problem in the greometry of linear fractional 

transformations of the complex Tariable," by Mr. Bliss. 

Satubdat, Apbil 16. 

Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 

NoTioB. — ^The meeting is herewith recalled. 
Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club 

10:00 A.M. 

St^NDAT, Apbil 17. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater. 4:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Harry Pratt Jodson : " The Influence of 
Christianity npon Political Institutions." 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

MoMDAT, Apbil 18. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Final Examination of R van Meigs, Room 15, Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, 2:00 p.m. (see p. 22). 



Qermanic Club meets in Room B 11, Cobb Lecture 
HaU, 3:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor C. von Klense: "The Influence of 
Popular Poetry on the Lyrical Literature of Germany 
of the last two Centuries." 

Mr. Jonas : " Germanic Scholars of America." 

Tuesday. Apbil 19. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 

Final Examination of W. D. Zoethout, Room 25, 
Physiology Building, 10:00 a.m. (see p. 22). 

University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

English Club meets in Room B 8, Cobb Lecture 
Hall, 8:00 P.M. 

Assistant Professor Tolman: "hong Words in English 
Poetry." 

Frank L. Tolman: "The Influence of Science on the 
Poetry of Tennyson." 

Sociology Clubs meets in Room C 11, Cobb Lecture 
Hall, 8:00 P.M. 

Head Professor A. W. Small on: "Crowell's new book 

The Logical Proceu of Social Progrtu.** 
Election of OflOcers. 

Wbdnssdat. Apbil 20. 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00p.m. 

V. E. McCaskUl : *'The Metamerism of Hirudo." 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Building, 5:00 p.m. 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Thubsday. Apbil 21. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity SchooL — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Philosophical Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum. 8:00 p.m. 

Dr. Veblen : " Irksomeness of Labor and Instinct of Work- 
manship." 

Fbiday. Apbil 22. 

Qraduate-Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
10:30 a.m. 

Philological Society meets in Room B 2, Cobb Lee- 
ture Hall, 8:00 p.m. 

Professor Mathews on : **The Agrapha of Jesus." 

Satubday, Apbil 23. 

Administrative Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and 

Museums, 8:30 a.m. 
Faculties of the Graduate Schools. 10:00 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 

10:00 a.m. 
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Reports prom the Zooloq/oal Club,* 



THE PRONEPHROS IN TESTUDINATA. 

Wiedereheim, in his paper " Ueber die Entwicklung 
des Urogenitalapparates bei Crocodilen und Schild- 
krOten/' 1890, states that he has been entirely unable 
to distinguish between pronephros and mesonephros. 
A study of the earlier development explains his 
position. 

From some very young embryos of aromochelys and 
platypeltis it has been possible to determine the 
origin and extent of the pronephros. It arises as 
segmental outgrowths from the posterior somatic 
region of the somites, and is very marked bridging 
over the fissure from one somite to the next. The 
tips overlap and fuse with the following outgrowth. 

In a very young series the fusion is so complete 
that a prominent and quite even ridge or welt is 
formed extending from the sixth to the tenth somite. 
Stretching from the end of the pronephros we find the 



* Meetings of Febniary and Marob 1808. 



pronephric duct at first close to the somites, further 
back free and at its [tip at least in some cases fused 
with the ectoderm. Mitsukuri says he has proved 
this fusion beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

As we proceed to the later stages, however, a new 
factor comes in which greatly modifies these condi- 
tions. Before there is more than a hint of the lumen 
in the pronephric tubules we see in some of the same 
somites (from the second pronephric tubule on) as 
well as further back, at the point where they pass into 
the middle plate, a thickening and occasionally a small 
bubble-like lumen. These are the " Anlagen " of the 
mesonephric tubules. They become more and more 
distinct. In some series we find the funnel of the 
pronephric tubule and that of this rudiment opening 
side by side into the body cavity, but further posterior 
and in older embryos we find the pronephric funnels 
opening into these rudiments of the mesonephros and 
through them into the body cavity. There is no break 
between the pronephros and mesonephros. The first 
purely mesonephric tubule is in the next somite to 
the last one which shows the fusion of pronephic and 
mesonephric elements. 

Thus it becomes clear that although the pronephros 
is distinct its origin arises as segmental outgrowths 
from the somites and extends over but few segments ; 
the mesonephros arising from the middle plate, extends 
almost as far anteriorly as the pronephros and the 
two are so fused in the later stages that the parts 
cannot be distinguished without a study of their 
development. 
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The glomus is not seen in any of the stages de- 
scribed except as a cluster of cells resembling blood 
corpuscles may be very rarely found alongside of the 
aorta. Its origin and development will be discussed 
later with the further development of the excretory 
system. E. R. Gregoby. 

Titles of other papers read during the two months : 
** The Maturation, Fertilization and Early Cleavage 
of Myzostoma," Assistant Professsor W. M. Wheeler ; 
"The Germinal vesicle in Amphibia* (Carnoy), T. 
L. Charles; *^Dr. Mead on Annelid Cytogeny,^ A. 
L. Treadwell; "The Stage of Synapsis in the Squid 
Egg/* M. M. Sturges; "The Photospheria of Nycti- 
phanes with Remarks on the Origin of Luminous 
Organs," Assistant Professor S. Watae^ ; " A Com- 
parative Study of Cell Lineage,'* S. J. Holmes ; " Notes 
on a new Peripatus from Mexico," Assistant Professor 
W.M. Wheeler; "A New Pigeon Hybrid," Head Pro- 
fessor Whitman ; " Carnoy on the Fertilization of 
Ascaris," W. H. Packard. 



OfFtOIAL NOTIOEB. 



Official copies of the University Reoord for the 
use of students may be found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of thn 
University, as published from week to week in the 
University Record. 



THE DIVINITY COUNCIL. 

The following members of the Divinity School were 
elected at the regular semi-annual business meeting 
of the Divinity Students' Association, April 12, as 
officers of the Association and members of the Divinity 
Council : 

President — E. A. Hanley. 

Vice President —Wm. Oeschger. 

Secretary — F. D. Finn. 

Treasurer — H. S. Gait. 

Chairman of Missionary Committee— E. C. Kunkle. 

Chairman of Athletics Committee — T. W. Mortimer. 

Chairman of Social Committee— W. R. Shoemaker. 

Chairman of Public Speaking Committee — C. M. 
Gallup. 

Chairman of Devotional Committee — C. E. Tingley. 



The Final Examination of William Oeschoer for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 25, 1898, 
at 2: 00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 



subject, Church History ; secondary subject. Theology. 
Thesis: "The Life and Work of Barton W. Stone." 
Committee : Head Professors Hulbert and Northrup, 
Professors Johnson and Foster, Associate Professor 
Moncrief, Dr. Willett, and ail other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Emil Martin Martinson 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 25, 
at 2:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum* Room 15. Principal 
subject, Church History ; secondary subject. Theology. 
Thesis : '* The Element of Mysticism in New England 
Theological Thought." Committee : Head Professors 
Hulbert, Northrup and Anderson, Professors Johnson 
and Foster, Associate Professor Moncrief, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Joseph Jenkins for the 
degree of D.B. will be held Monday, April 25, at 
3:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 
subject. Church History; secondary subject, Homi- 
lotics. Thesis: "The Genuine and the Spurious in 
the Great Awakening." Committee : Head Professors 
Hulbert and Anderson, Professor Johnson, Associate 
Professor Moncrief, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of George Alexander 
Campbell for the degree of D.B. will be held Mon- 
day, April 25, at 4:00 p.m. in Haskell Museum, Room 
15. Principal subject. Church History; secondary 
subject. Theology. Thesis : " The Modern Aspects of 
Church Union." Committee : Head Professors Hul- 
bert, Northrup and Anderson, Professors Johnson, 
and Foster. Dr. Willett and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Samuel Rowland Robin- 
son for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, 
April 25, at 5:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 15. 
Principal subject, Church History ; secondary subject, 
Theology. Thesis: "The Philosophy of the New 
England Witchcraft Delusion." Committee : Head 
Professors Hulbert, Northrup and Anderson, Pro- 
fessors Johnson and Foster, Associate Professor 
Moncrief, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Jesse Ca&sander Rhodes 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, May 2, at 
2: 00 P.M., in H 15. Principal subject. Church History; 
secondary subject. Theology. Thesis: 'The Trend 
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of the Church on the subject of the Regenerate Life." 
Ck>minittee : Head ProfesBors Hulbert and Northrup, 
Professors Johnson and Foster, Associate Professor 
Moncrief , and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Richard Miksr Vaughan 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, May 2, 
at 3: 00 p.m. in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 
subject, Church History; secondary subject, Theology. 
Thesis : ** Dante's Conception of Punishment" Com- 
mittee: Head Professors Hulbert, Northrup and 
Anderson, Professors Johnson and Foster, Associate 
Professor Moncrief, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Philolezian Literary Society holds its regular 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday evenings 
of each month at eight o*clock in room 9 B, Cobb 
Lecture Hall. 

Official Reports, 

During the month ending March 31, 1898, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 034 Tolumes from the following 
sources : 

Books added by purchase, 399 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 41 vols.; Philosophy, 30 vols.; Peda- 
fir<)g7> ll vols.; Political Economy, 3 vols.; Political 
Science, 10 vols.; History, 20 vols.; Classical Archaeol- 
ogy, 2 vols.; Sociology, 7 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 
4 vols.; Sociology (Folk Psychology), 1 vol.; Anthro- 
pology, 3 vols.; Comparative Religion, 6 vols.; Semitic, 
3 vols.; New Testament, 1 vol.; Comparative Philol- 
ogy, 12 vols.; Greek, 11 vols.; Latin, 17 vols.; Latin 
and Greek, 5 vols.; Romance, 4 vols.; German, 20 vols.; 
English, 67 vols.; Mathematics, 19 vols.; Astronomy, 
12 vols.; Physics, 10 vols.; Chemistry, 1 vol.; Geology, 
15 vols.; 2joOlogy, 2 vols.; Physiology, 1 vol.; Neurology, 
1 vol.; Botany, 3 vols.; Systematic Theology, 4 vols.; 
Morgan Park Academy, 51 vols.; Dano- Norwegian, 
Swedish, 1 vol.; Latin, New Testament, and Church 
History, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 119 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 79 vols.; Pedagogy, 1 vol.; Political 
Economy, 7 vols.; Anthropology, 2 vols.; Romance, 21 
vols.; English, 8 vols.; Physics, 1 vol. 



Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 16 vols., distributed as follows: 

Political Economy, 6 vols.; Political Science, 2 vols.; 
Sociology, 7 vols.; Geology, 1 voL 



REUQI0U8. 



The annual election of officers of the Christian 
Union and representatives on its Executive Commit- 
tee will occur regularly the first week in May. All 
members of the University, instructors and students, 
are entitled to vote. The Committee appointed for 
the purpose place the following named persons in 
nomination. The constitution provides for one nom- 
ination in the case of president but a petition of ten 
or more persons made to the committee may place 
another nominee in the field. All members are to 
vote for one representative in each dei>artment: 

President — ^Head Professor John M. Coulter. 

Vice President— Mr. W. E. Singelbach and Miss 

S. W. Peabody. 

Reprtmniaiinet, 

Divinity School— Mr. C. M. Gallup and Mr. H. T. 
Colestock. 

Graduate Schools— Miss Grace Darling and Miss 
Mable Chase. 

Senior Colleges— Mr. Chas. L. Burroughs and 
Mr. Amos A. Ebersole. 

Junior Colleges — Miss Anna M. Caleb and Miss 
Florence B. Shields. 



Notes from Morqam Park Academy. 
At the twenty-second convocation of the Morgan 
Park Academy the music was furnished by Miss Wini- 
fred Nightingale, contralto, who has recently returned 
after three years of study in Europe. Miss Nightin- 
gale delighted her audience by the purity and sym- 
pathetic qualities of her voice, and the finish and 
simplicity of her art. Certificates of admission to the 
Higher Academy were awarded to the following: 
Louis Frederick Boder, Cecile Belle Bowman, Dwight 
Freeman, Frederick Barrow Jones, Fannie Moore, 
George Stephan. An academy full scholarship was 
awarded to Henry Ernest Smith. The academy 
certificate for the completion of the full course was 
awarded to George Battle Bell, whose recent death at 
his home in Mississippi was announced at the same 
time. The marshals for the evening were, H. E. Smith, 
Bruce McLeish, M. E. Schryver, Jr., Dwight Freeman. 
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Calsmdar. 

APRIL 22-80, 1806. 

Friday, April 22. 

Graduate-ABsembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
10:30 a.m. 

Philological Society meets in Room B 2, Cobb Lec- 
ture Hall, 8:00 p.m. 

Professor Mathews on : " The Agrapba of Jeans.'* 

The Graduate Club meets in Haskell Assembly Hall, 

8:00 P.M. 

Readings from Riley interspersed with yiolin solos by 
Miss Airnes Roberts and songs by Miss Pearl Lancaster 



oonstitnte the 
wiU follow. 



programme. An informal reception 



Saturday, April 23. 

Special Meeting of the Administrative Board of Uni- 
versity AfiUiations, 8:30 a.m. 

Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 10:00 a.m. 

Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10: 00 a.m. 
Sunday, April 24. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professor George B. Foster: "The Influence of Chris- 
tianity upon Philosophic Thought.*' 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Boom, 7: 00 p.m. 

MoMDAY, April 25. 
Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 
EHnal Examination of : 

William Oeschger and E. M. Martinson, 2:00 p.m. 
J. Jenkins, 3:CS p.m. 
Q. A. Campbell, 4:00 p.m. 
S. R. Robinson, 5:00 p.m. 
Room 15, Haskell Oriental Museum (see p. 26). 
New Testament Club meets with Dr. Votaw, 437 East 
61st St., 7:30 p.m. 

The meeting will be devoted to a discussion of Hastings' 
new Bible Dictionary, led by Professors Barton, 
Mathews, Qoodspeed, and Dr. Votaw. 

TuxsDAT. April 26. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 



Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 

Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Dr. E. B. Uline, who has been studyine botany at Berlin 
for the past three years, will address the club on 
" Botany and Botanists at Berlin.'* 

The "Forum" meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat, April 27. 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4: 00 p.m. 

Head Professor Whitman : **Orffin and the Variation of 
the Wing-bars of Pigeons.'* 

The University Settlement Committee meets in Fac- 
ulty Room, 4:00 p.m. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 

Building, 5:00 P.M. 

G. V. Bachell6: '* Transmission of Cholera through the 
Air." 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, Apbu. 28. 

Chapel-Aseembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Fr(dat. Apbu. 29. 

Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 

10:30 A.M. 
Romance Club meets in C 13, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Pietsch : '* Diderot et les Classiqnes Allemands.** 
Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4: 00 p.m. 

Mr. Smith : ** On the abstract generation of groups.*' 
Notid: **A problem in the geometry of linear fractional 
transformations of the complex yariabie," by Mr. Bliss. 

Saturday, April 30. 

Administrative Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and 

Museums, 8:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Qeological Club, 

Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 



Material for the TTNIVUBSITT BBOOBD most be sent to the Beoorder by THUB8DAT, 8:80 A.M., 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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Ttte TWiMTY-SiOOMO QUAftreffLY 8TATEM£/tT OF THi Pff£8tO£tiT 
Of THE U/ttYEMlTY, APRIL 1, 1808. 



Mbmbbrs of ths Ukitxbsitt, Trustbes, Colleagues, 
Studsmtb and FiUBNDe : 
With joar permiBsion, the PresideDt's statement 
this eTeniDg will be restricted to a few announcements. 

THE OOKYOOATION OBATOB8. 

First of all, I desire to announce the greetings of 
the University, and to present its thanks, to the orator 
from across the sea to whose words we have listened 
with so much pleasure and profit Although he comes 
from afar we remember that some of his countrymen 
have preceded him in these Convocation exercises. 
First of all came Henry Drummond, now of sainted 
memory, who addressed us calmly and cautiously upon 
** Some General Aspects of Evolution." Then came 
Alexander Balmain Bruce, who charmed us with his 
visions of *«The Future of Christianity" and at the 
same time eompeiled ns to consider the evil factors in 



present day Christianity which must be eliminated 
in order that this future may be realized. Not many 
of us will forget that warm afternoon on the first of 
July, when for the first time our patron, Mr. Rocke- 
feller, visited us, and when another Scotchman, George 
Adam Smith, described to us as we had never heard 
it described before, "The part which the Old Testa- 
ment played in the Education of the Race," and, with 
keen sympathy on the one hand for the Old Testament, 
and on the other for modem criticism, indicated how 
far its power to direct and inspire was affected by this 
same modern criticism. It was a year ago tonight 
when Her Excellency, The Countess of Aberdeen, 
spoke with all the force and dignity of a noble woman 
upon ^The University and its Effects upon the Home." 
And now tonight, we all welcome to our city and to 
the University another representative of old Cale- 
donia. We surely owe a debt of great magnitude to 
these, our Scottish friends, who have come and gone, 
leaving us richer in mind and in soul because of their 
coming. 

To our guests, the members of the Germania MAn- 
nerchor, the University would express its thanks for 
the beautiful music which has been contributed to the 
exercises of Convocation. Their presence with us this 
evening will prove to have been not only a source of 
entertainment, but an inspiration to more ardent 
effort on the part of the University in the cultivation 
directly and indirectly, of the sssthetic side of cul- 
ture. 
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SU0CB88FUL CANDIDATES AMD COMPETITORS. 

I wish to announce officially the congratulations of 
the University to those students who, during the past 
weeks, have received University honors. This number 
includes, as is indicated on the programme : 

Arthur Eugene Bestor, who has won the Ferdinand 
Peck prize for excellence in public speaking in the 
Junior colleges. 

Edward Max Baker, Amos Ebersole and Hartwell 
William Webb, among whom was divided the Uni- 
versity prize for excellence in public speaking in the 
Senior colleges. 

Samuel Rowland Robinson and James Luther 
Bynum, who have won the Joseph Leiter prize for 
excellence in the debate between the Graduate and 
Divinity schools. 

Edwin Gilbert Kirk, who has won the scholarship 
for excellence in the Spring examination for admis- 
sion. 

Honorable mention for special excellence is awarded 
the following students who have completed the work 
of the Junior Colleges : Edith Maud Bullis, Albert 
Ellsworth Hill, Clinton Luman Hoy, Alice Lachmund, 
Arthur Richard Schweitzer and Esther Wallace 
Sturges. 

Honorable mention for excellence is awarded the 
following students who have completed the work of 
the Senior Colleges : Irene Ingalls Cleaves, Ida Mason 
Gardner, Luther Boone Hill, John Preston Mentzer, 
and Inez Dwight Rice. 

THE MARSHALS. 

To the retiring Marshals I take pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the obligations of the university for the skill 
and courtesy with which they have performed their 
duties during the year which closes tonight. To Head 
Marshal Flint, I desire on the part of the University 
to present this baton which has served throughout the 
year as the token of his office, and which henceforth 
may be preserved as a token of the esteem in which 
he and his fellow marshals have been held. To the 
new Head Marshal Walling I present this baton and 
with this presentation, I charge him with the duties 
and responsibilities of the office for the year which 
now begins. 

THE FELLOWS, 1898-99. 

On this occasion, as in previous years, I announce 
on behalf of the faculties and trustees of the Univer- 
sity, the names of the successful candidates for fel- 
lowships for the year beginning next July. The Uni- 
versity Fellow is the apple of the University eye. 
This year the candidates for fellowships were stronger 



and more numerous than ever before. Applications 
were made by 279 persons, of whom 46 were women. 
The applicants were graduates of 109 different insti- 
tutions of learning and were residents of 33 states and 
5 foreign countries. Of the total number of applica- 
tions only 79 received appointment. The names are 
published this evening for the first time on the Con- 
vocation Programme.'!' These 79 candidates come 
from 25 states and countries, from 43 colleges and uni- 
versities and are selected solely upon the ground of 
proficiency in the department named. 

To the new University Fellows, as well as to those 
who have received reappointment, the University ex- 
tends its heartiest congratulations and its best wishes, 
and expresses the hope that the work of the coming 
year may be, in the highest sense, satisfactory alike 
to the fellows and to the members of the professorial 
staff with whom the fellows shall come into relation- 
ship. 

HONORARY DEGREES. 

The most important sentence in the most important 
statute of the University, Statute 28, reads as follows : 
"No honorary degrees are conferred by the Univer- 
sity." This sentence has formed a part of Statute 28 
from the beginning of the University. It has been a 
source of confidence both to the friends and to the 
members of the University. But now it would seem 
that the time had come when the University might 
with caution change its policy with respect to confer- 
ring honorary degrees. After a full discussion of the 
subject in the Graduate ^Faculties and in the Senate, 
upon the recommendation of the latter body, the 
Trustees have substituted in Statute 28, for the sen- 
tence just quoted, the following paragraph : '* The de- 
grees of Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of Laws may 
be conferred upon the recommendation of appropriate 
departments, confirmed by a four-fifths vote of the 
University Senate. These degrees are granted only 
for specific achievements in such fields as scholarship, 
discovery, or administration. At the convocation cer- 
emony the President recites the specific gn*ound upon 
which these degrees are conferred, and the recipients 
are present in person." In order that the friends of 
the University may know the care with which this 
new privilege conferred by the Trustees upon the fac- 
ulties is to be administered, I present the concurrent 
action of the Senate with respect to the method of 
nominating candidates for the highest degrees : 

1. For the purpose here contemplated the depart- 
ments and schools of the university are divided into 
the following groups : 



* See also Umivebsity Bbcobd, April 8, 1808, pp. 15-17* 
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Group I« T^hxtonophy and Soeial Seienee$. 

^ II. Literature [and the Linguistic Sciences. 
" III. Mathematics and the Physical Sciences. 
" IV. The Biological Sciences. 
" V. The Theological Sciences, 

2. The order of procedure in nominating candidates 
flhall be aa followa : The Department to the Group, 
the Group to the Senate, and the Senate to the Board 
of Trustees. 

3. In case the achievement presumed to merit one 
of the highest degrees falls within the field of admin- 
istration, the University Congregation shall stand in 
the place of the Group in Clause 2, and any ten mem- 
bers of the Congregation may have the corresponding 
place of a department. 

4. A department desiring to propose a candidate 
shall report his name and specific achievements to 
the University Recorder, who shall transmit the pro- 
posal to the officers of instruction in the departments 
in the same Group, and shall appoint a meeting of the 
Group not less than thirty (30) days after the notifica- 
tion. 

In acting upon the claims of candidates, each^de- 
partment in the Group shall have one vote which 
shall be determined by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers of the department ; but all officers of instruction 
in the Group may participate in its deliberations. 

In ease the Congregation takes the place of the 
Group, the necessary ten members shall take the 
same steps which are required to bring any other 
question before that body. The votes of three-fourths 
of the members present at the session of the Congre- 
gation shall be required for nomination to the Senate. 

The Senate shall in no case make a recommendation 
until six months after the nomination by the Group 
or by the Congregation. 

5. The number of degrees conferred in any one year 
shall not exceed the number of Groups in existence 
at that time, and not more than three degrees of a 
kind (6. (/., LL.D.) shall be conferred in one year. 

6. Except as provided for in Clause 3, no candidate 
for one of the highest degrees shall be proposed to the 
Board of Trustees without the recommendation of the 
department or departments within which the work of 
the candidate falls. 

NBW DSPARTMEMT OF LITSRATUBB (iN ENGLISH). 

I have the pleasure of announcing that upon the 
recommendation of the University Congregation the 
Trustees of the University have established a new 
Department entitled "Literature (in English)." The 
purpose of this Department is threefold : 



1. To supplement work of the particular Language 
Departments : a) by giving opportunity for students 
of the Senior Colleges and more advanced grades to 
add to their study in any literature in the original 
language further courses of reading in English ver- 
sions of that literature, or courses of reading in Eng 
lish versions of allied literatures ; b) by facilitating 
the treatment of literary periods, or movements, or 
interests, common to two or more literatures. 

2. To afford to persons who may not be special stu- 
dents of languages opportunity for extending their 
knowledge of literature as a subject of universal inter- 
est in liberal education. 

NoTB. — This consideration has special application to 
the Sacred Literatures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; and this Department will carry on the work 
hitherto done by the Department of Biblical Litera- 
ture in English. 

3. To afford a convenient field for the exposition of 
studies ordinarily known by such names as Comi>ara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy of Literature, Theory of 
Literature, Literary Interpretation, and Literary 
Criticism. For purposes of practical education it is 
believed to be impossible without the use of literature 
in translation to obtain a sufficiently wide induction 
from literary phenomena to make such studies scien- 
tific. Courses of study in these theoretic branches will 
be a regular part of the work of this Department. At 
the same time it is recognized that courses in partic- 
ular authors or works may often be the most con- 
venient mode of dealing with the theoretic side of 
literary study. 

The work of the new Department will be conducted 
by a committee appointed by the Trustees consisting 
of (a) one representative from each of the several lan- 
guage and literature departments, nominated by the 
President in consultation with the heads of such de- 
partments ; (b) the instructors that may hereafter be 
especially appointed by the trustees as officers of 
instruction for the new department. 

It is understood that the courses in this Department 
are not open to the members of Junior Colleges, and 
that its work may not be offered as a principal subject 
for any of the higher degrees. 

ADVAMOED FBLIX)W8HIPS. 

The Senate, acting upon the recommendation of the 
Graduate Faculties, has proposed for the consideration 
of the Trustees, the following plan for more advanced 
fellowships: 

For the purpose of encouraging research as distin- 
guished from the purpose of encouraging less ad- 
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Tanoed studsnts to secure training to qualify them 
for research, the Uniyersity offers Doctorate Fellow- 
ships upon the following conditions: 

1. Candidates shall have received the degree[of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy from the University of Chicago. 

2. Candidates must specify in detail the line of in- 
vestigation which they wish to pursue, and they must 
obtain the unanimous endorsement of the officers of 
the Department or Departments within which the 
proposed work falls. 

3. Incumbents are expected to devote at least nine 
months of each year exclusively to their research work 
at the University. They may, however, by special 
permission, carry on excavation, exploration, or con- 
sultation of original material wherever the problems 
under investigation may demand. 

4. Doctorate Fellows are expected to prepare the 
results of their researches for publication. This work 
is accepted in lieu of all teaching or other service to 
the University during occupancy of the Doctorate 
Fellowship. 

5. In cases of exceptional ability, students of inde- 
pendent means who have received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy may be made Honorary Doctorate 
Fellows without income from the University. With 
this exception, their relationship to the University 
will be the same as that of regular Doctorate Fellows. 

6. The income of each Doctorate Fellowship is 
seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750.00) per year. 
Appointments are made annually but incumbents are 
eligible to reappointment for a total term not exceed- 
ing five years. 

7. It is assumed that Doctorate Fellows need no 
formal instruction, but that they may pursue their 
researches indei>endently. They are, therefore, ex- 
empt from payment of the regular tuition fees. They 
are required, however, to pay the special laboratory 
fees and to pay for the material used in their re- 
searches. 

CHANGES IN REQUIBSMBNT8 FOB ADMISSION. 

After long consideration on the part of the faculties 
and Senate 1 announce the following changes in re- 
spect to the subject-matter and method of admission 
to the colleges of the University. In these changes 
three objects were aimed at, namely : 

1. To bring the unit of admission adopted by the 
Univetsity into greater harmony with the courses of 
instruotion as arranged in the secondary schools. 

2. To reoofniae as far as possible the subjects of 
study found in the curricula of the various secondary 
sshools. 

3. To obtain the largest flexibility, and adaptability 



to the curricula of the best schools of the most vari- 
ous character, ranging from the private preparatory 
school on the one hand to the public high school on 
the other, so far as such flexibility should be consist- 
ent with the work now done by the University. 

The University believes that it has taken a long 
step toward the attainment of these ends by means of 
the following changes : 

1. The former unit of admission was based upon the 
arrangement of courses adopted by the University. 
The new unit is based upon the arrangement of 
courses which prevails in the secondary schools. 

2. The University will accept for admission the fol- 
lowing additional subjects : Political Science, History 
of the United States, English History, and Physiology. 

3. With this increase in the range of subjects ac- 
cepted, it will henceforth be possible for the graduate 
of any good secondary school to be admitted without 
condition, even though the subjects he offers do not 
correspond exactly to those recommended by the 
University. The University has so arranged the cur- 
riculum of the first two years that one- third of the 
subjects recommended for admission may be pursued 
in the Colleges, other subjects from the general list 
being accepted in their stead. 

APPOINTMKNTS AND PROMOTIONS. 

I have the pleasure of announcing the following 
promotions in the University staff : 

Hermann Benjamin Almsted, reader to an assistant 
in German. 

Alfred William Stratton, assistant to an associate in 
Sanskrit 

Bradley Moore Davis, associate to an instructorship 
in Botany. 

James Henry Breasted, instructor to an assistant 
professorship in Semitic. 

Alexander Smith, assistant professor to an associate 
professorship in Chemistry. 

The following new appointments have been made: 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, to the 
Barrows Lectureship in India; Charles J. Barnes, 
Professor in the University of Wisconsin to a Profes- 
sorship in Plant Physiology in the Department of 
Botany ; Henry Band Hatfield to an Instructorship in 
Political Economy and Political Science ; Eklwin K. 
Rand to an Instructorship in Latin; Clifford H. 
Moore to be Dean in the Junior colleges ; Eleanor P. 
Hammond to be Decent in English. 

THK SUMMER QUARTER. 

The work of the summer quarter has been arranged 
and the announcements have been published. In all, 
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234 different courses o( instruction will be offered. 
The number of instructors will be 131. The following 
appointments for the summer quarter have been made 
from other institutions : 

Noah K. DaTis, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
Tersity of Virginia ; Bernhard Moses, Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy in the University of Cali- 
fornia ; Casper Ren^ Gregory, Professor Ordinarius- 
Honorarius of Theology in the University of Leipzig ; 
Gaston Bonet-Maury, Professor of Church History in 
the Protestant Faculty of Theology, University of 
Paris ; Frederick J. Turner, Professor of History in 
the University of Wisconsin ; Thomas W. Page, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege ; Charles Alexander McMurray, Lecturer in Ped- 
agogy ; Henry W. Thurston, Lecturer in Sociology ; 
Arthur T. Walker, Professor of Latin in the University 
of Kansas ; A. L. Smith, Lecturer in Bacteriology ; 
George B. Hussey, Decent in Greek ; J. Paul Goode, 
Assistant in Geology ; H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Evanston, 111.; Francis Asbury 
Wood, Professor of German in Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, la.; Frank Addison Manny, Assistant in 
Pedagogy; Joseph Marshall Flint, Assistant in 
Anatomy; Wallace Walter Atwood, Field Assistant in 
Geology. 

INSTBtTOTOSB ABS£IfT WIMTBB QUARTER, 1888. 

The following members of the University have been 
on leave of absence during the Winter Quarter : Head 
Professors Anderson, Judson, Northrup ; Professors 
Abbott, Holmes, Penrose, Van Hise, Wilkinson ; Pro- 
fessorial Lecturers Barrows, Farrington; Associate 
Professors Bulkley, Baur, Goodspeed, Loeb, Moncrief, 
Reid, Starr ; Assistant Professors Lovett, F. J. Miller 
(Ist term). Young ; Instructors Carpenter, Poyen- 
Bellisle, See, Votaw, Willett ; Associate Davis ; Assist- 
ant Weller ; Reader Sherwin ; Decent Hussey. 

THE LIBBART. 

During the Quarter ending March 31, 1898, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 1649 books from the following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 1054 volumes, distributed 
as follows : 

General Library, 126 vols.; Philosophy, 64 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 38 vols.; Political Economy, 24 vols.; Polit- 
ical Science, 24 vols.; History, 49 vols.; Classical 
Archaeology. 5 vols.; Sociology, 41 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 16 vols.; Sociology (Folk Psychology) 1 vol.; 
Anthropology, 6 vols.; Comparative Religion, 6 vols.; 
Semitic, 9 vols.; New Testament, 2 vols.; Comparative 



Philology, 23 vols.; Greek, 52 vols.; Latin, 91 vols.; 
Latin and Greek. 14 vols.; Romance, 6 vols.; German, 
53 vols.; English, 134 vols.; Mathematics, 24 vols.; 
Physics, 52 vols.; Astronomy, 29 vols.; Chemistry, 1 
vol.; Geology, 18 vols.; Biology, 1 vol.; Zo6logy, 18 
vols.; Anatomy, 7 vols.; Neurology, 3 vols.; Physiology', 
2 vols.; Botany, 5 vols.; Church History, 2 vols.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 22 vols.; Homiletics, 6 vols.; Morgan 
Park Academy, 77 vols.; Church History, New Testa- 
ment and Latin, 2 vols.; Dano-Norw. -Swedish, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 501 volumes, distributed as 
follows : 

General library, 312 vols.; Pedagogy, 1 vol.; Polit- 
ical Economy, 14 vols.; Political Science, 3 vols.; His- 
tory, 104 vols.; Sociology, 1 vol.; Sociology (Div.), 1 
vol.; Anthropology, 2 vols.; Comparative Religion, 2 
vols., Romance, 21 vols.; English, 11 vols.; Mathemat- 
ics, 1 vol.; Physics, 4 vols.; Astronomy, 3 vols.; Geol- 
ogy, 15 vols.; Biology, 1 vol.; Botany, 2 vols.; Homi- 
letics, 1 vol.; Haskell, 1 vol.; Music, 1 vol. 

Books added by exchange for University publica- 
tions, 94 volumes, distributed as follows : 

General library, 26 vols.; Political Economy, 14 
vols.; Political Science, 2 vols.; History, 1 vol.; Sociol- 
ogy, 12 vols.; Anthropology, 10 vols.; Comparative 
Religion, 2 vols.; Semitic, 5 vols.; New Testament, 8 
vols.; Romance. 1 vol.; Geology, 3 vols.; Church His- 
tory, 7 vols.; Homiletics, 3 vols. 

QIFTS. 

It gives me pleasure to announce the following gifts 
which have been received since the last convocation : 
From Mr. J. W. Brooks, $25, for the work of the Ele- 
mentary School ; from Mrs. Wm. Thau, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., $100, to be used in illustrating the Journal of 
Astrophysics; from Mrs. Professor George H. Mead, 
$100, for the purchase of pictures and statuary for the 
Elementary School ; from Miss Caroline Castle, $200, 
for the Elementary School; from Miss Katherine 
Bruce, of New York City, the sum of $1500, for special 
publication in the Department of Astronomy ; from 
Miss Katherine Bruce, a proi)osition to give $15,000, 
upon certain conditions for professorial work in the 
Department of Astronomy ; from a friend of the Uni- 
versity—a woman — whose name is withheld, the 
sum of $143,100 to be used for purposes designated by 
the Board of Trustees. Of these several sums, amount- 
ing in all to $160,000, $144,000 have already been paid. 
The entire sum will be duplicated by Mr. Rockefeller 
in accordance with the terms of his last proposition, 
making in round numbers an addition of $320,000 
during the quarter to the funds of the University. 

It is my privilege to announce to the friends of the 
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Univeraity, and eepecially to those friends who by the 
contributions of money for prizes for excellence in 
public speaking, have placed the Uniyersity under 
deep obligations to them, that an entirely new spirit 
prevails throughout the University in respect to the 
matter of public speaking. The question for debate 
selected by the Qraduate and Divinity Councils for 
the Spring Quarter is as follows : J^esoZved, that the 
centralization of power in the hands of the speaker of 
the House of Representatives is detrimental to public 
interests. 

*♦• 

Our country is today dealing with a problem of 
serious character. The issues of peace and war 
tremble in the balance. We are bound to peace by 
our traditional policy, by the demands of the highest 
civilization, by the sublimest precepts of morality 
and religion. The Chief Magistrate of the Nation has 
borne himself with a noble patience worthy of all 
praise. He has apparently made every possible dip- 
lomatic effort to avert the horrors of war. We should 
loyally uphold his hands. We should pray that the 
storm which threatens us may be turned aside. But 
if, in the name of righteousness and truth, the sword 
must be drawn, we shall stand together without party 
or faction and perform the duty which, as we must 
believe, an all -wise Qod has assigned us. 



Official Notices, 



Official copies of the University Rboord for the 
use of students may be found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
UwrvEEsiTY Record. 



The Final Examination of Jbsse Cassander Rhodes 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, May 2, at 
2: 00 P.M., in H 15. Principal subject, Church History; 
secondary subject. Theology. Thesis: "The Trend 
of the Church on the subject of the Regenerate Life." 
Committee : Head Professors Hulbert and Northrup, 
Professors Johnson and Foster, Associate Professor 
Moncrief , and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



subject. Church History; secondary subject, Theology. 
Thesis : ''Dante's Conception of Punishment'' Com- 
mittee: Head Professors, Hulbert, Northrup and 
Anderson, Professors Johnson and Foster, Associate 
Professor Moncrief, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Franklin Davenport 
Elmer for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, 
May 9, at 2:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 28. 
Principal subject, New Testament ; secondary subject, 
Theology. Thesis : '* The Teaching of Jesus in the 
Synpptic Qospels Regarding His Death." Committee : 
Head Professors Burton and Northrup, Professors 
Foster and Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, 
Dr. Votaw and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



Junior College Soholarship in Mathematics. — 
A scholarship, covering one year's tuition, is awarded 
each year to the student who receives the nomination 
of the Mathematical Department for the excellence of 
his work in Mathematics during the two years of the 
Junior College course. All who received the Junior 
College Certificate between July 1, 1897, and July 1, 
1898, may become candidates for the scholarship. 
The scholarship is awarded on the basis, 1) of the 
class standing, and 2) of a special examination, to be 
given on Saturday, May 7, at 8:30 a.m. in Cobb D 2, 
The subjects set for the year 1897-8 are as follows : 

1) College Algebra. 

2) Trigonometry. 

3) Analytical Geometry. 



The Final Examination of Richard Miner Vaughan 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, May 2, 
at 3: 00 p.m. in Haskell Museum, Room 15. Principal 



The Philolexian Literary Society holds its regular 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday evenings 
of each month at eight o'clock in room 9 B, Cobb 
Lecture Hall. 

R£LIQI0U8. 

The annual election of officers of the Christian 
Union and representatives on its Executive Commit- 
tee will occur regularly the first week in May. All 
members of the University, instructors and students, 
are entitled to vote. The Committee appointed for 
the purpose place the following named persons in 
nomination. The constitution provides for one nom- 
ination in the case of president but a petition of ten 
or more persons made to the committee may place 
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another nominee in the field. All members are to 
vote for one representative in each department: 

President— Head Professor John M. Coulter. 

Vice President— Mr. W. E. Singelbach and Miss 
S. W. Peabody. 

RepreMentativf. 

Divinity School— Mr. C. M. Gallup and Mr. H. T. 
Colestock. 

Graduate Schools— Miss Grace Darling and Miss 
Mabel Chase. 

Senior Colleges— Mr. Chas. L. Burroughs and 
Mr. Amos A. Ebersole. 

Junior Colleges— Miss Anna M. Caleb and Miss 
Florence B. Shields. 



Haskell LecwRes. 



The fourth series of lectures on ''The Haskell 
Foundation *' will be delivered by Rev. John Henbt 
Barrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer in Comparative 
Religion on successive Sunday afternoons at four 
o'clock beginning May 15. The subjects are as 
follows : 

Chbistxamitt and Buddhism. 

Snnday, May 15.— 1 tie Liio of Bucidi»a anci tlio Lifo of Gbriet. 
" 22,— The Death of Buddha and the Death of 
Christ. 
" *' 29.— Buddhist and Chriptinii Doctrines of the 

S*iul and of thn Future Life. 
** June 5.— The Ethics of Buddhism and Christianity. 
• ** • •• 1?.— Buddhism in ('hina and .rapan. 

** *• 19.— The Ri^ht Attitude of Christianity toward 

Buddhism. 



Ammual Oomtest of Northern Oratorical League. 

The Annual Contest of the Northern Oratorical 
League, including the seven great universities of the 
northwest, will take place at Evanston, 111., Friday 
evening, May 6. 

Geo. H. Norton, our representative, has taken part 
in five oratorical contests, winning first place in four 
of them and third place in the South Dakota State 
Contest. 

As the contest is to be at Evanston this year 
we will have a good opportunity to attend and inspire 
our speaker. Michigan has won six of the seven con- 
tests which have been held, and Chicago has never 
won better than third place. Mr. Gallagher won 
third last year. Now is the time to take an interest 
and help our man win first place. 

AH who go can return to the city the same night. 
Bulletins will be posted. 



Current Events. 



Edward C. Page, Associate in History, addressed 
the teachers of Lake county at their meeting in 
Waukegan on Saturday, April 13, his subject being 
" Graphic Methods in Teaching History.'' 
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Cauhoak. 
april 29 to may 7, 1898. 

I 

Fbidat, April 29. 

Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 

10:30 a.m. 
Romance Club meets in C 13, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Pietsch : *' Diderot et les Claseiqnes Allemands.** 
Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4: 00 p.m. 

Mr. Smith : " On the abstract generation of groups.** 
Notb: '*A problem in the geometry of linear fractional 
transformationB of the complex Tariahle," by Mr. Bliss. 

Satubdat, April 30. 

Administrative Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and 

Museums, 8:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. £. C. Case before the Geological Club, 

Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 

Sunday, May 1. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Rey. F. W. Qtinsaulus, D.D.: "Christianity in Litera- 
ture." 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, May 2. 
Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 
Final Examination of : 
J.C.Rhodes, 2:00p.m. 
R. M. Vaughan, 3:00 p.m. 
Room 15, Haskell Oriental Museum (see p. 34). 

Tuesday, May 3. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 

Students). 
Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 

Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 
The "Forum" meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 



Wednesday, May 4. 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00p.m. 

Hiss E. R. Greffory: "The Straetnre and DeTelopment of 
the Lens in the lower Vertebrates (Rabl)." 

Mr. A. L. Treadwell : ** E. B. Wilson on Cell Lineage and 
Ancestral Reminiscence.** 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 

Building, 5:00 p.m. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 
Philolexian Society meets in Room 9 B, Cobb Lec- 
ture Hall, 8:00 p.m. 
Sociology Clubs meets in Faculty Room, Cobb Hall' 
8:00 p.m. 

Associate Professor Starr on: ** Mexico.*' 
Recital by Jennie Egremont Farley, Kent Theater, 
8:15 p.m. 

Selections from Poems of Oeorge Eliot. 

Thursday, May 5. 

Chapel - Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 

Room, 5:00 p.m. 
Uniyersity Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 
Philosophical Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell • 

Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Shorey: "Science and Literary Criti- 
cism." 



Friday, May 6. 

Chapel, Cobb Lecture HalU 



Graduate-Assembly 
10: 30 a.m. 



Saturday, May 7. 

Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 
Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, Pub- 
lications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10: 00 a.m. 



Material for the UNTVEBSITY BEOOBD most be sent to the Beoorder by THURSDAY, 8:80 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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Head Professor of English. 
John Matthews Manly, who has just been appointed 
Head Professor of English, was one of the most bril- 
liant pupils of the late Professor F. J. Child of Har- 
vard, and although a comparatively young man, has 
already gained an enviable reputation as one of the 
leading scholars of America in his particular field. 
His chief work as a scholar has been on Chaucer and 
the early English drama. On Chaucer he has pub- 
lished several monographs, while his last work, which 
is appearing during the present year, is a collection 
in three volumes of representative specimens of the 
pre-Shakespearian drama accompanied by an histori- 
cal introduction and learned annotationa This work 
has already received high praise, both in America and 
in England. Professor Manly also has a high reputa- 
tion as a philologist in the general field of Old and 
Middle English and in Shakespearean scholarship. 
He is of Southern birth, and is called to Chicago from 
Brown University, where he has served as Head of the 
Department of English for several years with distin- 
guished success. His former associates at Harvard 



and at Brown predict for him a brilliant career as a 
scholar, and as Head of the Department of English at 
the University of Chicago. It is known that Pro- 
fessor Manly's sympathies are especially with the 
modern and ^literary ** teaching of literature, as well 
as with the advanced and scholarly graduate study of 
the modem languages and literatures in the greater 
American universities. 



Report of the University Elementary School, 

IX. 

Roman History in Qboups VII and VIIL 

The plan in general has been to consider the Roman 
history from the two coordinate points of view of the 
Roman organization and the consequent territorial 
expansion, using the latter as the concrete manifesta- 
tion of the former. This has been found necessary, 
as the children, especially in the younger group, have 
considerable difficulty in realizing any but the most 
concrete data and show almost no interest in aught 
beyond them. This is shown in the fact that the 
material retained any length of time is almost always 
the concrete facts and illustrations given. 

The idea has been : given an accretion of territory or 
a change in the government, etc., to have the children 
discover the factors which caused such a change. 
For instance, taking the fact that Carthage began the 
Second Punic War, the question was raised why Car- 
thage, which had sued for peace at the close of the 
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First Punic War, was ready to fight now. And the 
children worked out the idea that the gaining of 
Spain with its rich mines, its soldiers, etc., was largely 
responsible for it. Here is what one boy wrote on this: 
"Hannibal had a very fine plan. For the last few 
years he had been getting men and money. Now his 
plan was to march down Italy and take Rome on its 
own soil. So he passed the Alps after a very sharp 
battle with the Romans. He wanted the people in 
northern Italy to be on his side so as to get provi- 
sions from them, but very few did. * Hannibal was 
quite successful at first, but the uprising of the people 
made it unpleasant for him.'' 

The plan has been to give details only so far as they 
show the general trend of affairs. With this idea in 
view, the following outline was laid out : The Punic 
wars were considered as the period in which the self • 
consciousness of the nation was developing. And the 
impetus of conquest attended thereupon manifested 
itself in the spread of Roman arms around the Medi- 
terranean. But the absorption of energy in these 
wars left little to be utilized for government at home. 
Hence the civil troubles which follow, the struggle 
between the Patricians and Plebeians, etc., ending in 
the downfall of the republic and the establishment 
of a new form of government in the empire. It is 
upon this period we are engaged now. Here is a 
paper by one of the boys in the younger group on the 
struggle between the rich and the poor : 

TKe Trimble betxoeen the Rich and the Poor, 
"Rome was like a sick man and needed a doctor, 
and Tiberius acted as a doctor ; he tried to make 
Rome well by giving the i>oor people land to grow 
com and wheat to make a living. But when his turn 
came to an end he tried to be elected tribune again, 
but he was defeated and killed and his body thrown 
in the river." 

In connection with the expansion of Rome around 
the Mediterranean, the geography of the Mediter- 
ranean basin and a brief sketch of some of the nations 
was taken up, with the idea of showing Rome's rela- 
tions, commercial, governmental, etc., to them. Her 
relation to Greece was especially emphasized. At this 
point it was found necessary to work out the idea of 
civilization as a growth, the children having but a 
slight idea of its origin. Here is the completed idea as 
worked out by one of the boys, mainly by comparison, 
with the Indians : 

"A country that is civilized has a government, rail- 



roads, steamboats, law, literature, fire department, 
mail, science, agriculture, physiology and schools." 

Games have been utilized to some extent in the 
work, as for instance, one child describes a person 
without using the name, and the others guess who 
it is ; or each one writes an historical name on a piece 
of paper and, after exchanging with his neighbor, 
writes a description of the person or place which is on 
the paper he receives. At present one of the groups 
is much interested in writicg a play describing the 
struggle between Marius and Sulla. 

For the reading, in addition to the ordinary child- 
ren's texts, Plutarch, Polybius,! Cicero and others 
have been used in the translations. Especial interest 
has been shown in the accounts of Roman life given 
in the historical novels such as Ben Hur, Qilo Vadis. 

For the writing, and also as a test, of the children's 
grasp on a subject, the written exercise has been used. 
And it was in this connection that several asked 
whether they should write nicely and not say much, or 
whether they should let the writing go ^ and tell all 
they could ! 

Some of these exercises may aid in giving an idea 
of the work. This is one from a girl in the younger 
group where the endeavor was to have worked out 
the conditions Rome should impose on Carthage : 

" If I were a Roman general, I would make the con- 
quered people make a treaty with us to give up the 
land they had conquered, and another law would be 
that they should obey the Patricians. Religious 
Laws: They should have to worship the same God.*' 

Here is one from a girl in the older group : 

"Rome came out ahead most always because their 
army was kept in better order than the Carthagenian, 
and because (they had more men and stronger men ; 
by stronger men I mean they did not have baths and 
were not as idle as the Carthageniana Another reason 
that. the Romans were stronger was because they 
were fighting for their country and the Carthagenians 
were fighting for money." 

This is on the Social War by one of the older group : 
" The people in the country said to the Romans : ' We 
want you to treat us rightly.' Then the people in 
Rome said to the Italians: 'We want to do all the 
governing and we want all the powers.' The Italians 
said : * Well, if you won't let us vote in the govern- 
ment, then we will go to another city and found an- 
other government.' The Romans were mad. So the 
Romans said to the Italians: *You must not make 
another government, and you must stay in our govern - 



* The papers are published without grammatical correction. 
Average papers, not the best, are giren. 



t Translations have recently been published in the North 
Western Monthly, 
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moot' So they began to fight about it. The Romans 
could not conquer the Italians, and the Romans said : 
* Tou may vote for the government.' So they stopped 
fighting, and the Italians voted for the government." 
The children in Group VII average ten years ; those 
in VIII, a year older. 



Official Notices, 



The Junior College Finals in Public Speaking for 
the Ferdinand Peck Prize of fifty dollars will be held 
in Kent Theater Friday, May 13, at 8:00 p.m. After 
the contest President and Mrs. Harper will hold a 
reception in the President's house from nine to eleven. 
The winners in the preliminary contests were : 
Division I — Lindley Willett Allen. 

" II — Vernon Sirvilian Phillips. 

" III— Edith Daisy Jenkins. 

" IV—Roy Batchelder Nelson. 

" V— Julian Frank Qoodenow. 

" VI~Clarence Alvin McCarthy. 



Arthur Eugene Bestor has been chosen by the 
members of the Junior College to deliver the Ivy 
Oration on Junior College Day. 



Junior College Scholarship iw Mathbmatios. — 
A scholarship, covering one year's tuition, is awarded 
each year to the student who receives the nomination 
of the Mathematical Department for the excellence of 
his work in Mathematics during the two years of the 
Junior College course. All who received the Junior 
College Certificate between July 1, 1897, and July 1, 
1893, may become candidates for the scholarship. 
The scholarship is awarded on the basis, 1) of the 
class standing, and 2) of a special examination, to be 
given on Saturday, May 7, at 8:30 a.m. in Cobb D 2. 
The subjects set for the year 1897-8 are as follows: 

1) College Algebra. 

2) Trigonometry. 

3) Analytical Geometry. 



Rev. Frank W. Gdnsaulds, D.D., President of Ar- 
mour Institute, is favoring the University with a series 
of lectures on " The Higher Ministry of Contemporary 
English Poetry." The subjects are : 

Sunday, May 1 : " The Literary Phases of the Re- 
ligious Problem." 
Thursday, May 5 : *• Matthew Arnold." 
Thursday, May 12 : " Alfred Tennyson." 
Thursday, May 19 : "Robert Browning." 



The Final Examination of Franklin Davenport 
Elmer for the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, 
May 9, at 2:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 28. 
Principal subject, New Testament ; secondary subject, 
Theology. Thesis : ** The Teaching of Jesus in the 
Synoptic Gospels Regarding His Death." Committee : 
Head Professors Burton and Northrup, Professors 
Foster and Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, 
Dr. Votaw and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Ethel Adelia Glover 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Thursday, May 12, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Room C 9, Cobb Lecture Hall. Prin- 
cipal subject, Political Science; secondary subject, 
History. Thesis : " The Interior Department." Com- 
mittee : Head Professors Judson and von Hoist, Pro- 
fessor Abbott, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



Haskell Lectures, 



The fourth series of lectures on "The Haskell 
Foundation " will be delivered by Rev. John Henry 
Barrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer in Comparative 
Religion on successive Sunday afternoons at four 
o'clock beginning May 15. The subjects are as 
follows : 

GhBISTIAMITT and Bm>DHI8M. 

Sunday, May 15,— The Life of Baddba and the Life of Christ. 
«> ** 22.— The Death of Buddha and the Death of 

Christ. 
•' " 29.— Buddhist and Christian Doctrines of the 

S(jul and of the Future Life. 
" June 5.— The Ethics of Buddhism and Christianity. 
** '* 12. — Buddhism in China and Japan. 

•* •* 19.— Tho Riglit Attitude of Christianity toward 

Buddhism. 



Ammual Contest of Northern Oratorical Leaque. 

The Annual Contest of the Northern Oratorical 
League, including the seven great universities of the 
northwest, will taJce place at Evanston, IIU this even- 
ing, Friday, May 6. 

Geo. H. Norton, our representative, has taken part 
in five oratorical contests, winning first place in four 
of them and third place in the South Dakota State 
Contest. 

As the contest is to be at Evanston this year 
we will have a good opportunity to attend and inspire 
our speaker. Michigan has won six of the seven con- 
tests which have been held, and Chicago has never 
won better than third place. Mr. Gallagher won 
third last year. Now is the time to take an interest 
and help our man win first place. 

All who go can return to the city the same night. 
Bulletins will be posted. 
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At the meeting of the Romance Club on Friday, 
April 29, Dr. Pietsch read a paper on "An Old Spanish 
Version of the Dicta Catonis in the Quaderna Via.'' 



Miss EiSther Witkowsky, Fellow in the Department 
of Romance Languages, has been nominated £l6ve 
titulaire of the £cole des Hautes Etudes at Paris. 
This is simply a recognition, on the part of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, upon recommendation by 
professors of the school, of certain work done in the 
cour». Miss Witkowsky was a registered student at 
the Sorbonne and £cole des Hautes Etudes during 
the seasons of 1895-6 and 1896-7. 



Calendar. 

MAY 6-14, 1898. 

Fbidat, May 6. 



TnxsDAT. May 10. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 
Room 23, 5:00 P.M. 

Dr. B. M. DaTis will give results of his original research 
on Nuclear Diyision in Tetraspores of Coral! ina. 

W. R. MitcheU: Review, '^Holophyte Studies in Cali- 
fornia." 

The "Forum'' meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Wednesday. May 11. 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4: 00 p.m. 
Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Building, 5:00 p.m. 

M. Cohen : " Formaldehyde as a Desinfeotant." 
F. K. Fort : ** The Use of Antistroptococcns serum.** 
Lecture-Recital, Kent Theater, 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. William Armstrong. Musical Editor of the Chicago 
Tribune will lecture on "British Song Con 
with the assistance of Miss Helen Buckley, 



oprano. 



Graduate-Assembly: — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10: 30 A.M. 

Saturday, May 7. 

Administrative Board of Physical Culture and 
Athletics, 8:30 A.M. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, Pub- 
lications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Special Examination of candidates for Junior Col- 
lege Scholarship in Mathematics, Room D 2, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 8:30 a.m. (see p. 39). 

Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10: 00 a.m. 

Sunday, May 8. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater. 4:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Albion W. Small : " Christianity as the 
Basis of CiTilization and Society.** 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, May 9. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Final Examination of F. D. Elmer, Room 15, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 2:00 p.m. (see p. 39). 

New Testament Club meets at the home of Professor 
Shailer Mathews, 5736 Woodlawn av., 7:30 p.m. 
Professor George B. Foster will speak on ** The Problem 
of Theology.^' 

Material for the UNIVBBSITir BBCOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUBSDAY, 8:30 A.M., in 
Qrder to be published in the issue of the same week. 



Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 
Recital by Mary Lathrop Goss, Kent Theater, 8: 15 p.m. 
** Judith and Holofernes,*' by T. B. Aldrich. 
Thursday, May 12. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of E. A. Glover, Room C 9, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. (see p. 39). 

Public Lecture on " Alfred Tennyson,*' by Rev. Frank 
W. Qunsaulus, Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 4:00 p.m. 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 
Room, 5:00 p.m. 

University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

First Term of Spring Quarter ends. 
Frtday, May 13. 

Second Term of Spring Quarter begins. 

Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35. 4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Hancock: "On Hyperelliptie Functions of the First 

Order." 
Note by Mr. Grant: ** The Rational Exhibition of a certain 

Cubic Surface on the Plane." 

Junior College Finals, Kent Theater, 8:00 p.m. (see 
p. 39). 

Saturday, May 14. 

Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10: 00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 
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Professor of Plant Physiolooy. 

Charlee Reid Barnes, who has been appointed Pro- 
feasor of Plant Physiology at the University of Chi- 
cago, was a student under Professor Coulter at 
Hanover College, but received his chief botanical 
training at Harvard University, where he spent several 
years intimately associated with Dr. Asa Gray. He 
has held but two positions, one at Purdue University, 
Indiana, the other in the University of Wisconsin, 
where he has had charge of the Botany for several 
years. He has been prominent in developing the 
Botanical Cfazette and for a number of years was its 
managing editor. During this time he gained the 
reputation of being the keenest botanical critic in the 
eountry. He has also been prominent in organizing 



the Botanical Society of America, of which he has 
been the secretary since its organization. He has 
become the leading authority in the country on the 
group of mosses, but this has been entirely secondary 
to his cultivation of ^aoBt Physiology. In this field, 
while possessing great mechanical ability, his sym- 
pathies are entirely enlisted by the larger fundamental 
problems. By the botanists of the country his 
acceptance of the position in Chicago has been 
regarded with some surprise, but the opportunity to 
develop his own special field of Botany was not to be 
dismissed. It is probable that very few botanists are 
so well and so favorably known among their colleagues 
as Professor Barnes. Hib uncompromising stand for 
good English as well as good investigation has made 
him an unsparing, but friendly, critic, both of his own 
students and in published reviews. There is every 
indication that he will take strong hold of the uni- 
versity life. Professor Barnes' Handbook of Plant 
Dissection and his just published Plant Life have 
been of great service in high school and college 
instruction. 

Director of the University Press Division. 

Mr. Ned Arden Flood, of Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
who has recently accepted the Directorship of the 
Press Division of the University of Chicago, brings to 
the position the well-organized results of a wide ex- 
perience in the publishing business, together with a 
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thorough familiarity with the technicalitiee of edi- 
torial work. Since his graduation from Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1890, Mr. Flood has been an assist- 
ant editor of the staff of the Chautauquan Mctgazine^ 
the official organ of the Chautauqua Reading Circle, 
and has also been superintendent of the firm of Flood 
&. Vincent, publishers of the Chautauqua text-books. 
In addition to these regular positions, he has served 
for ten years as managing editor of the Chautauqua 
Assembly Herald^ an eight-page daily paper published 
during July and August at Chautauqua, N. Y. Al- 
though Mr. Flood has devoted himself chiefly to the 
mastery of the details and general principles of prin- 
ting, publishing, advertising, and editorial manage- 
ment he has found time for continuing his studies in 
Economics and Political Science, as a result of which 
he has contributed a number of articles to the Chau- 
tauquan and other magazines, and for several years 
has given a course of lectures on Social Economics 
before the students of Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa. The University is fortunate in securing as 
Director of the Press a young, able, and energetic 
man who combines with technical knowledge of the 
business side of the position a sympathy with aca- 
demic life and an appreciation of editorial problems. 



Official Notices. 



JUNIOB OOLLSOE SOHOLARSHIP UK OHBMISTBY. 

A scholarship, covering one year's tuition, is 
awarded each year to the student who receives the 
nomination of the Chemical Department for the excel- 
lence of his work in Chemistry during the Junior Col- 
lege course. All who received the Junior College 
Certificate between October 1, 1897, and July 1, 1898, 
may become candidates for the scholarship. The 
scholarship is awarded on the basis of 

1) class standing in Chemistry ; 

2) general Junior College record ; 

3) a special examination in General Chemistry, to 
be given on Saturday, May 28, in Kent 20. 



The Final Examination of Arthur Kenton Roobbs 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, May 20, 
at 9:00 a.m., in Room 34, Anatomy Building. Prin- 
cipal subject. Philosophy; secondary subject, New 
Testament Literature. Thesis: "Psycho-physical 
Parallelism.'' Committee: Head Professors Dewey 
and Burton, Assistant Professor Schmidt- Warten- 
berg, and all other instructors of the departments 
immediitely concerned. 



JUNIOB COLLEGE DAY. 

Friday, June 17, has been set apart as Junior Col- 
lege Day. The exercises will be in charge of the fol- 
lowing committees : 
Chairman of the Day—Rowland Sherman Rogers. 
Eocecutive Committee (The Junior College Council): 

Allen Grey Hoyt, 

Glenn Plumb Hall, 

Clara Morton Welch, 

Robert Samuel McClure, 

Fred Sass, 

Ernest Edward Irons, 

Rowland Sherman Rogers, 

Margaret Morgan. 
Athletics: 

Walter Joseph Schmall, Chairman ; 

Newell Montague Fair, 

LeRoy Tudor Vernon. 
Dram^xHes: 

Robert Gordon Gould, Chairman ; 

Mary Judson Averett, 

Edith Daisy Jenkins. 
Ivy Exercises: 

Ernest Edward Irons, Chairman ; 

Margaret Morgan, 

Lora Hieronymus. 
If>y Orator: 

Arthur Eugene Bestor. 
Decoratione: 

Clara Morton Welch, Chairman ; 

Robert Samuel McClure, 

Elizabeth Earnist Buchanan. 
Printing: 

Fred Sass, Chairman ; 

Paul Donald McQuiston, 

Henry Bascom Thomas. 
Ball: 

Allen Grey Hoyt, Chairman. 

8UBCOMMITTEB8 : 

1. Fif%anc9. 

William Thaw Gardner, Chairman ; 
Elliott Saltonstall Norton, 
James Wolke Ross. 

2. ArranffemenU. 

Glenn Plumb Hall, Chairman ; 
Ray Prescott Johnson, 
Lewis Carlton Pettitt. 

8. JSeoeptioa. 
Emory Cobb Andrews, Chairman ; 
Kellogg Speed, 
Ralph Curtits Manny. 
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The Philolexian Literary Society holds its regular 
meetings on the first and third Wednesday evenings 
of each month at eight o'clock in room 9 B, Cobb 
Lecture Hall. 

CHAMQE8 IN THE Uf/IVEMiTY ADDRESS LIST. 

The following changes in the University Address 
List have been made since the last publication in 
November. Other changes should be reported to the 
Recorder at once. 



Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 



and Mrs. Oalusha Anderson, 
W. Muss-Arnolt, 
and Mrs. James D. Bruner, 
and Mrs. Edward Capps, 
and Mrs. Charles Chandler, 
and Mrs. Frederick Bckert, 
and Mrs. Charles R Hen- 
derson, 

and Mrs. Clark L. Herron, 
and Mrs. Edwin O. Jordan, 
and Mrs. Kurt Laves, 
Felix Lengfeld, 
and Mrs. A. C. Miller, 
and Mrs. F. J. MilUr, 
and Mrs. J. W. Moncrief , 
and Mrs. William B. Owen, 
and Mrs. John McAulay 
Palmer, 

and Mrs. W. W. Root, 
and Mrs. J. J. Schobinger, 
Ferdinand Schwill, 
Alexander Smith 
and Mrs. N. F. Smith, 
A. W. Stratton, 
and Mrs. J. W. Thompson, 
and Mrs. W. R Wickes, 



Morgan Park 
5601 Washington av. 
6226 Greenwood av. 
The Quadr. Club 
5737 Monroe av. 
5463 Kimbark av. 

Hotel del Prado 
6442 Greenwood av. 
5720 Woodlawn av. 
5550 Drexel av. 
5601 Washington av. 
6018 Stony Island av. 
5830 Washington av. 
5717 Monroe av. 
The Quadr. Club 

5759 Madison av. 
6504 Jackson av. 
125B.5l8tst. 
228 £. 53d St 
The Quadr. Club 
567,62d8t. 
5752 Madison av. 
5717 Washington av. 
6231 Kimbark av. 



Offioih Repomts. 

During the month ending April 30, 1898, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 942 volumes from the following 
sources: 

Books added by purchase, 424 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 121 vols.; Philosophy, 9 vols.; Po- 
litical EiConomy, 28 vols.; Political Science, 8 vols.; 
History, 15 vols.; Classical Archaeology, 3 vols.; Soci- 
ology, 18 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 7 vols.; Anthro- 
pology, 6 vols.; Comparative Religion, 4 vols.; Semitic, 
18 vols.; New Testament, 5 vols.; Comparative Philol- 
ogy, 10 vols.; Greek, 10 vols.; Latin, 3 vols.; Latin 
and Greek, 9 vols.; B;omance, 13 vols.; German, 5 vols.; 



English, 63 vols.; Mathematics, 10 vols.; Astronomy, 
4 vols.; Chemistry, 1 vol.; Physics, 1 vol.; Geology, 
19 vols.; Palaeontology, 1 vol.; Church History, 4 vols.; 
Systematic Theology, 7 vols.; Homilitics, 7 vols.; Mor- 
gan Park Academy, 10 vols.; Dano-Norw., Swedish, 
4 vols.; Physical Culture, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 435 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 397 vols.; Philosopliy, 1 vol.; Peda- 
gogy, 1 vol.; Political Economy, 13 vols.; Sociology 
(Folk Psychology), 1 vol.; New Testament, 1 vol.- 
Latin, 1 vol.; Latin and Greek, 1 vol.; EiUglish, 2 vols. 
Mathematics, 2 vols.; Astronomy, 1 vol.; Geology, 12 
vols.; Botany, 2 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 83 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 5 vols.; Political EiConomy, 8 vols.; 
Sociology, 5 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 1 vol.; Com- 
parative Religion, 2 vols.; Semitic, 10 vols.; New Testa- 
ment, 9 vols., Comparative Pbilology, 1 vol.; Greek, 
1 vol.; Geology, 22 vols.; Church History, 10 vols.; 
Systematic Theology, 2 vols.; Homiletics, 1 vol.; Has- 
kell, 6 vols. 

The Cobrespondemce-Study Department, 
report of the winter quarter, 1s9s. 



I. PHILOSOPHY AND PBDAGOGT. 

Psychology (A. B. Tanner) 

Psychology, Advanced Course, Informal (A. £. 
Tanner) ..... 

Logic (J. H. Tufts) 

History of Greek and Mediaeval Philosophy, In- 
formal (J. H. Tufts) .... 

Modern Philosophy, Informal (J. H. Tufts) 

The Philosophy of Education (John Dewey) 

Studies in Educational Masterpieces (C. A. Mc- 
Murry) ...... 

Representative Educators (C. A. McMurry) 

II. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Principles of Political Economy (I. W. Howerth) 
Advanced Political EiConomy (I. W. Howerth) - 
Socialism (I. W. Howerth) 

III. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Civil Government (C. E. Boyd) 
Constitutional Law (C. E. Boyd) 
Comparative Constitutional Law (O. E. Boyd) - 
International Law (C. E. Boyd) 

Municipal Affairs (Edmund J. James) 



16 

1 
3 

5 
2 

21 

8 
2 

58 

6 

1 
2 
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lY. HISTORY. 
Roman History to the Death of Auguetue (Fran- 
ces Pellett) 1 

Greek History to the Death of Alexander (Fran- 
ces Pellett) 2 

History of England till Accession of Tudors (O. 
J. Thatcher) 1 

History of Europe from the Invasion of Barba- 
rians till the Death of Charlemagne (O. J. 
Thatcher) 2 

History of Europe from 800-1500 A.D. (O. J. 
Thatcher) 3 

An Outline History of Mediaeval Europe (O. J. 
Thatcher) ----- - 1 

History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century 
(George E. Fellows) .... 5 

History of Europe from the Reformation to the 
French Revolution (George E. Fellows) - 3 

The Period of Discovery and Exploration in 
America (Francis W. Shepardson) - 2 

The Colonial Period and the War of the Revolu- 
tion (Francis W. Shepardson) - - - 6 

Social Ldfe in the American Colonies (Francis 
W. Shepardson) 2 

Political History of the Confederation (Francis 
W. Shepardson) - - - - - 4 

The Political History of the United States dur- 
ing the period of Dominant Foreign Politics 
(Francis W. Shepardson) • - 6 

The Political History of the United States (Fran- 
cis W. Shepardson) - ... 5 

History of the United States, Informal (Francis 
W. Shepardson) • - - 1 

44 
VI. SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Introduction to the Study of Society (Paul 

Monroe) --.... 6 

The Family (C. R. Henderson) - - 5 

Anthropology (Frederick Starr) - - - 1 

House Sanitation (Antoinette Cary) - • 3 

Foods (Antoinette Cary) .... 1 

16 
Yin. SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Hebrew for Beginners (C. E. Crandall) - 36 

Intermediate Hebrew (C. £. Crandall) 29 

Exodus and Hebrew Grammar (C. E. Crandall) 13 

Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi (C. E. Crandall) 14 

Isaiah (Ira M. Price) .... 2 

Judges and Advanced Hebrew (W. R. Harper) 2 

Aramaic (Ira M. Price) - - . . l 

Assyrian for Beginners (G. R Berry) 1 

98 



IX. BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK. 

Beginning New Testament Greek (C. W. Votaw) 12 

Intermediate New Testament Greek (C. W. Votaw) 15 

Progressive New Testament Greek (C. W. Votaw) 9 

The Acts of the Apostles (C. W. Votaw) - - 5 
New Testament Times in Palestine (Shailer 

Mathews) - - - • - - 4 

Life of the Apostle Paul (E. D. Burton) 1 
Historical Study of the Life of Christ (Shailer 

Mathews) ---..- 1 

47 

XI. THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Greek Primer for Beginners (F. M. Bronson) - 2 
Xenophon's ^na&a^ta, Books II-III (F. M. 

Bronson) ...... 1 

Homer's Iliad, Book I (W. B. Owen) - 1 

Homer's Iliad, Books I-III (C. F. Castle) 1 

Advanced Greek, Informal (Edward Capps) - 2 



XII. THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Latin Primer for Beginners, 1st Major (Frances 

Pellett) : - - .' . . r : . .^ 

Latin Primer for Beginners, 2d Major (Frances 

Pellett) 3 

Caesar, Books III-IV (Frances Pellett) 2 

Virgil, Book I (Frances Pellett) . . - 1 

Virgil, Books IV and VI (Frances Pellett) - 1 

Cicero, De Senectute (Frances Pellett) - - 6 

Cicero, Informal (Frances Pellett) . - 3 

Cicero, De Amidtia (Frances Pellett) - 1 

Livy, Selections (Frances Pellett) - 10 

Odes of Horace (Frances Pellett) - - 7 
Latin Prose Composition (Cffisar), Informal 

(Frances Pellett) ... - - 6 
Latin Prose Composition (Cicero), Informal 

(Frances Pellett) 5 

Advanced Latin Prose Composition (C. H. Moore) 1 

Advanced Informal Courses (Frances Pellett) - 5 

Plautus and Terence, Informal (F. J. Miller) 1 

58 



XIU. ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

French for Beginners (T. L. Neff) - - 3 

Advanced French, Informal (J. D. Bruner) - 5 
Advanced French, Informal (Ren^ de Poyen- 

Bellisle) 5 
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IIV. OBBMANIG LANOOAGBS AND LITfiRATURBS. 

Qerman for Beginners, let Major (P. O. Kern) - 6 

German for Beginners, 2d Major (P. O. Kern) 1 

Intermediate Course in German (K. D. Jessen) 5 

Intermediate Prose Composition (P. O. Kern) - 3 
Advanced Qerman, Informal (H. Schmidt-War- 

tenberg) ...... 3 

Informal Course {n German (Starr W. Cutting) 5 

Informal Course in German (Camillo von Klenze) 5 

"^ 
XV. THE ENGLISH LANQUAQE, LITBRATURE, AND 
RHBTOBIC. 

Rhetoric and English (R. B. Davidson) - • 3 
English I, Rhetoric and English Composition 

(L. T. Damon) 40 

English II, Advanced Composition (L. T. Damon) 15 

English III, Advanced Composition (L. T. Damon) 3 

Advanced Composition (Robert Herrick) - - 1 
Masterpieces of English Literature (P. L. Mac- 

Clintock) 29 

Studies in Shakespeare (W. D. MacClintock) 8 
The Beginnings of the English Romantic Move- 
ment (W. D. MacClintock) - - - 3 
English Romantic Poets (W. D. MacClintock) 2 
Elements and Kinds of Literature (W. D. Mac- 
Clintock) 7 

'Studies in the Poetry of Tennyson (A. H. Tolman) 2 
Studies in the Works of Robert Browning (O. L. 

Triggs) ...... 4 

Studies in American Literature (Henry W. Rolf e) 12 

Modem Realistic Fiction (O.L. Triggs) - 3 

English, Informal (O. L. Triggs) 1 

Old English, Informal (P. L. MacClintock) 1 

134 
XYI. BIBLICAL LITERATURE IN ENGLISH. 

Old Testament History: Samuel, Saul, David and 

Solomon (H. L. Willett) - ... 8 
The Life of Christ in connection with the Gospel 

of Luke (E. D. Vamey) .... 9 

The Gospel of John (E. D. Vamey) 5 

The Acts (E. D. Varney) .... 9 

The Founding of the Apostolic Church (E. D. 

Vamey) 3 

34 
XYII. MATHEMATICS. 

Algebra (Wm. Hoover) .... 4 

Plane Geometry (Wm. Hoover) 5 

SoUd Geometry (Wm. Hoover) . . . i 

College Algebra (Wm. Hoover) 4 

College Algebra (H. E. Slaught) • - - 1 

Theory of Equations (Wm. Hoover) - 5 



Plane Trigonometry (Wm. Hoover) 
Analytic Geometry (Wm. Hoover) 
Calculus (Wm. Hoover) 
Advanced Conic Sections (Wm. Hoover) • 
Differential Equations (Wm. Hoover) 
Analytic Mechanics (Wm. Hoover) 
Advanced Mathematics (E. H. Moore) 

XVIII. ASTRONOMY. 

Mathematical Astronomy (Kurt Laves) - 

XXVII. BOTANY. 

Algffi and Fungi (C. J. Chamberlain) 

General Morphology of the Bryophites and Pteri- 

dophytes (C. J. Chamberlain) 
Ecology (H. C. Cowles) 

XLV. GHDRCH HISTORY. 

Church History prior to Constantine (E. B. Hul- 
bert) 

ENGLISH THEOLOOICAL SEMINARY. 
Apologetics (George B. Foster) 



SUMMARY OF THB WOBK OF DBPARTMENT8. 



2 

2 
13 
4 
1 
1 
4 

47 
1 

11 

4 
5 

20 



3 

4 
(527 



Dbpabtmbnt 



Philosophy and Pedagogy - 

Politioal Economy . . . • 

Political Science 

History 

Sociology 

Semitic Languages and Lit- 
eratures 

Biblical and Patristic Greek 

Greek Language and Liter- 
ature - 

Latin Language and Litera- 
ture 

Romance Languages and 
Literatures 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

English Language and Lit- 
erature, and Rhetoric 

Biblical Literature in Eng- 
Ush 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 



Botany 

Church History 

Engl. Theological Seminary 



Totals 



Number 


Number 


Instructors 


Courses in 


Engaged 


Progress 


4 


8 


1 


3 


2 


5 


4 


15 


4 


6 


4 


8 


3 


7 


4 


6 


3 


15 


8 


3 


5 


7 


8 


16 


2 


6 


3 


13 


1 


1 


2 


8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


&5 


121 



Enrolled 



58 
9 
6 
44 
Itf 

98 
47 

7 

58 

13 

28 

134 

34 

47 
1 

20 
3 

4 



627 



XNBOLLKSNT. 

Total Enrollment in all courses .... 

Deduct names repeated ...... 

Total number of individual students, Winter Quarter 



627 
61 

'ft66 
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mSOBLLAHBODB ATATnTIOB. 

Number of Active Students enrolled January 1, 1886 - 478 

Number of Students enrolled during the Winter Quarter 88 

Total -566 

Beffular 178 

Special ..■•... 388 

566 

STATIBTIOB OF STUDENTS DISCONTINUINO WORK. 

Total number of students withdrawn from list, April 1, 1808 90 

Total number of students oompletinff ooioxses 48 

Total number of students dropping work before completion 47 

Number of students receiving University Credit - 10 



$7,072.02 
4,201.03 

$2,870.90 



April 1, 180T-AprU 1, 1806 • 
AprU 1, 1806-AprU 1, 1807 

£xcess over last year • 
Winter Quarter, 1808 
Winter Quarter, 1897 

Bxcess over last year 



• $1,620.68 
1,365.15 

- $264.58 
H. F. Mallobt, 

Stctttary. 



Recent Nuhbem of University Periodicals, 
The Biblical World for April and May is up to 
the usual standard of that journal, the special articles 
upon important themes being supplemented by a 
large number of synopses, notes, and reviews helpful 
to Bible students. The April number contains a 
bibliography prepared by Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt cover- 
ing thirty-two pages of recent Theological and Se- 
mitic literature. Worthy of particular notice are: *'The 
Political Effects of the Teaching of Jesus," by Head 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson; '* Popular Bible Study 
in Scotland," by Rev. George Steven, of Edinburgh ; 
•* The Origin and Character of Deuteronomy," by Pro- 
fessor F. W. Batten, of Philadelphia. 

The May number contains leading articles on **The 
Literary Influence in the Development of Greek Re- 
ligion," by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Yale University; 
" The Influence of the Life and Teaching of Jesus on 
the Doctrine of God," by Professor George B. Foster ; 
and the second article oh ** Expository Preaching," by 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, of New York. 



The April number of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures has an inter- 
esting study of " The Original Form of the Legend of 
Job," by Professor Duncan B. McDonald, of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. Articles of value to students 
are " Assyriological Notes," by Robert Francis Harper^ 
"Records of Persian and Babylonian Festivals," by 
the late Alexander Kohut, and the continuation of 
" A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the 
Babylonian Talmud," by C. Levias. 



The Botanical GAearrB for April ha« the usual 
short notes and minor items of interest to botanlBte, 
and also five leading articles, as follows : '* Upon Poly- 
embryony and its Morphology in OpunUa Vulgaris,*' 
"Flowers and Insects," "Pyrola Aphylia: A morpho- 
logical study;" ** Notes on the Salt Marsh Plants of 
Northern Kansas," " Some New and other noteworthy 
Plants of the Northwest." 



The April number of the AeTROPHTSiOAL Journal 
has as its leading articles: ''On the Spectrum of 
Hydrogen in the Nebule," ''On the Level of Sun-spots 
and the Cause of their Darkness," " Sources of Error 
in Investigations on the Motions of Stars in the Line 
of Sight," "The Variation of Solar Radiation," "Arc 
Spectrum of Vanadium." 



The SoHooL Review for May is largely given up to 
papers read at the meeting of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, April 2, 
1898, the following being some of the subjects con- 
sidered : "Relative* values in Secondary and Higher 
Education*" "Rigid vs. Slastic Courses of Study for 
Secondary Schools," "Some Possible Improvements in 
Curriculum Making," "English as it is Taught," 
" English Requirements," " Special Report of the Joint 
Committee on English Requirements," "Report on 
State Supervision of Degree-Conferring Institutions," 
and "Secondary Education in the United States" 
(second paper). Among the names of contributors 
may be noticed those of Superintendent A. F. Night- 
ingale, Dean Charles H. Thurber, and Principal C. 
W. French. 



The leading articles in the American Journal op 
Thboloot for April, this being the second number of 
Vol. II, are : "The Pauline Doctrine of Sin," by Rev. 
Orello Cone, D.D., of Berlin, Germany ; "The Theol- 
ogy of Albrecht Ritschl," by Rev. J. H. W. Stucken- 
berg, D.D.; "The Interpretation of Parables," by 
Professor Shailer Mathews ; and " The Original Char- 
acter of the Hebrew Sabbath," by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr. In addition, there is given " A Hitherto 
Unpublished Prologue to the Acts of the Apostles " 
<probably by Theodore of Mopsuestia), hf Professor 
Ernst von Dobschutz. A lai^e number of casefully 
written book reviews relating to recent theological 
literature are given, and aIbo a very valuable biblio- 
graphical supplement mentiosed m another con- 
nection. 
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Th0 April-^Msy nujnb«r of the JouMrAx. of QaoLoeT 
includee pages 21^-332 of Vol. VI. Leading arttcles 
are : "* Chemical and Mineral Relationahipa ia Igneous 
Rocks," '*The Weathered Zone between the Illinoian 
and Kansan TiU Sheets," **The Peorian Soil and 
Weathered Zone/' "^A Geological Section across 
Southern Indiana, from Hanover to Vincennes," 
"Notes on the Ohio Valley in Southern Indiana," 
*'The Brown or Yellow Loam of North Mississippi, 
and its Relation to the Northern Drift," "Classifica- 
tion of the Mississippian Series." 



REUeiOUM, 



The annual election of officers of the Christian 
Union and representatives on its Executive Commit- 
tee resulted as follows : 

President — ^Head Professor John M. Coulter. 

Vice President— Mr. W. B. Lingelbach. 

Repre9ent(MHve«. 
Divinity School— Mr. C. M. Gallup. 
Graduate Schools— Miss Grace Darling. 
Senior Colleges — Mr. Chas. L. Burroughs. 
Junior Colleges — Miss Anna M. Caleb. 
Term cA Office begins October 1, 1898. 
.„^.,,. , ^. . ,. G. H. Sawybb,^^ 

__^ 8eorei€ury, 

HMKiLL UOTUMea. 

The fourth series of lectures on *^The Haskell 
Foundation " will be delivered by Rev. Johk Hbhrt 
Babrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer in Comparative 



Religion on successive Sunday afternoons at four 

o'clock beginning May 15. The subjects are as 

follows : 

Chbishanxtt and Buddhism. 

Sunday, May 15.— The Life of Buddha and the Life of Christ. 
«* «( 22.«The Death of Buddha and the Death of 
Christ. 
'* 29.— Buddhist and Christian Doctrines of the 
Soul and of the Future Life. 
*' June 5.— The Ethics of Buddhism and Christianity. 
** ** 12.-^uddhlflm in China and Japan. 

** «• 19.— The Right Attitude of Christianity toward 

Buddhism. 



Vacation Courts, 1898. 

Those who heard M. Ren< Doumic speak in the 
chapel some weeks ago on *'L*Alliance Frangaise," 
will be interested to know that circulars descriptive 
of the vacation courses for 1898 may be obtained at 
the President's office. 

Professor James has received some announcements 
of the Summer courses given at Jena for the benefit 
of foreign students. Students who are going to Ger- 
many during the Summer and desire an opportunity 
to study the various subjects in German will find 
attendance at these Summer courses of great assist- 
ance. Copies of the announcements can be obtained 
in the Extension office. 



CURReMT EViNTB. 

Professor Edmund J. James will deliver the Com- 
mencement address at the University of California on 
May 18, upon "The Relation of the University to 
Modern Life." 
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Caumoar. 

MAY 18-21, 1898. 

Fbidat. Mat 13. 

Second Term of Spring Quarter begins. 
Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Aseifltant Professor Breasted : " Egyptology." 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4: 00 p.m. 

Dr. Haooock : " On Hyperelliptie Functions of the First 

Order." 
Note by Mr. Grant : ** The Rational Exhibition of a certain 

Cubic Surface on the Plane.'* 

Junior College Finals, Kent Theater, 8:00 p.m. 



Saturday, Mat 14. 

Special Meeting of the Morgan Park Academy Faculty, 
8:30 A.M. 

Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 

Sunday, Mat 15. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professorial Lecturer John H. Barrows on *' The Life of 
Buddha and the Life of Christ" (Haskell Lectures). 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00p.m. 



MoNDAT, Mat 16. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Germanic Club meets in Room B 11, Cobb Lecture 
Hall, 3:00 p.m. 

Mr. Almstedt: "Drei Mnndarten des Mittelfrtnkisohen." 
Associate Professor Cutting: "Ueber die Thomas*sche 
Aus^be des Faust II.** 

TuBSDAT, Mat 17. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 
Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 



Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., 
Room, 5:00 p.m. 



Haskell Assembly 



The '* Forum" meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Philolezian Literary Society meets in Room 9 B, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 8:00 p.m. 

Wbdnbsdat, Mat 18. 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00p.m. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Building, 5:00 p.m. 

Lecture-Recital, Kent Theater, 5:00 p.m. 
Jessie L. Newlin : Poems of Matthew Arnold. 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

'Municipal MoTcments in 



Associate Professor Zueblin : 
Great Britain.'* 



Thursdat, Mat 19. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity SchooL — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Public Lecture on " Robert Browning," by Rev. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 4:00 p.m. 

University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Fbidat, Mat 20. 

Graduate-Assembly: — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Head Professor Shorey : ** C^reek.** 

Final Examination of A. K. Rogers/ Room 34, Anat- 
omy Building, 9: 00 a.m. (see p. 42). 

May Meeting of the Graduate Club, 8:00 p.m. 

President Harper on *'The Graduate Student and the 

Faculty Problems." 
Music byMaude Winklebleok Gaudreaux and Sarah Elisa- 
beth WUdman." 



Satubdat, Mat 21." 
Board of University 



Affiliations, 



Administrative 
8:30 A.M. 

Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 

Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10: 00 a. m. 



Material for the UNIVBB8ITT BBCOBD most be sent to the Beoorder hj THVB8DAY, 8: SO A.M., in 
order te be publiihed in the iaaue of the Mune week* 
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d'uoe th^se contenant des recherches personnelles et 
ioterrofi^ations sur des questioDs propos^es par la Fa- 
cult^. 

A r£cole sup^rieure de pharmacio, les aspirants 
doivent, s'ils sont Frao^ais, produire le diplOme de 
pharmacien de 1^ classe, s'ils sont strangers, deux 
certifipats d'^tudes : le premier, d'^tudes de pharmacie 
chimique et de toxicologie, le second, d'^tudes de 
pharmacie galenique et de mati^re medicale. L'£cole 
se reserve d'admettre des ^uivalences. La dur^e de 
la scolarit^ est d'une ann^e au moins. L*^preuve con- 
siste dans la soutenance d'une th^e contenant des 
recherches personelles. 

Disposition relative aux €tudiants en midecine. — 
Le diplOme de docteur de TUniversit^ de Paris est d^- 
livr^ auz ^tudiants strangers qui ont obtenu de faire 
leurs etudes et de subir leurs ezamens k la Faculty de 
mi^decine de Paris avec dispense du grade de ba- 
cbeiier. 

PR0FE880R OF ASTROPHYSICS, 
Edwin Brant Frost, whose recent election as Pro- 
fessor of Astrophysics makes him a member of the 
staff of the Yerkes Observatory, is well known among 
astronomers and astrophysicists. After graduating 
from Dartmouth in lfiH56hje took Professor Young's 
course in Practical Astronomy at Princeton, and 
returned to Dartmouth as Instructor in Physics and 
Astronomy. In 1890 he went to Germany and spent 
one semester at Strassburg, where he intended to 
continue his studies. But the opportunity of becom- 
ing voluntary assistant at the Imperial Astropbyeical 
Observatory in Potsdam, which is but rarely accorded, 
took him to that celebrated institution, where he as- 
sisted Professors Vogel and Scheiner in their impor- 
tant spectroscopic researches on the motion of stars 
in the line of sight. A year later he was appointed 
assistant on the regular staff, and undertook his well- 
known investigations on the thermal radiation of sun- 
spots and the solar surface. The results of this work 
have cast grave doubts on the validity of the long 
accepted idea that sun-spots are cavities in the photo- 
sphere. In 1892 Mr. Frost was elected Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Dartmouth College and Di- 
rector of the Shattuck Observatory. Three years 
later he was advanced to a full professorship. His 
best known work since his return from Germany is his 
translation and revision of Scheiner's Astronomical 
Spectroscopy^ which everywhere takes precedence over 
the original as the standard treatise on the subject. 

At the Yerkes Observatory Professor Frost will 
devote special attention to a photographic study of 
stellar spectra with the large telescope. 



Official Notices. 



JUNIOR COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP IN OHElflSTBY. 

A scholarship, covering one year's tuition, is 
awarded each year to the student who receives the 
nomination of the Chemical Department for the excel- 
lence of his work in Chemistry during the Junior Col- 
lege course. All who received the Junior College 
Certificate between October 1, 1897, and July 1, 1898, 
may become candidates for the scholarship. The 
scholarship is awarded on the basis of 

1) class standing in Chemistry ; 

2) general Junior College record ; 

3) a special examination in General Chemistry, to 
be given on Saturday, May 28, in Kent 20. 



CONVOCATION ORATOR. 

Hon. William L. Wilson, f ramer of the " Wilson Bill," 
Postmaster-general under President Cleveland, and 
now President of Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va., will deliver the Convocation Address 
at the Twenty-third Convocation of the University, 
Friday July 1. 1898 at 3:30 p.m. 



The Final. Bxamination of "E^Anvm^ Bonmmtiow^ 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, June 20, at 
2:00 P.M. in Boom 15, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, Old Testament ; secondary subject, 
Egyptology. Thesis: "Exodus XV: 16-18, 21." Com- 
mitteerHead Professors Harper and Anderson, Assist- 
ant Professor Breasted, Mr. Crandall, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Dano-Norweqian Theological Sehinary 
Commencement. 

In the Dano-Norwegian Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park the school year closed May 12. This 
was the fourteenth since the Seminary was organized. 
Twenty-four students have attended the seminary 
during the year, six of them having matriculated last 
fall as new students. The year has passed successfully. 
Instructors as well as students have done conscien- 
tious and energetic work. 

The closing exercises were held on the evening of 
May 12 in the Scandinavian Pilgrim Church, Chicago. 
There was a good attendance and the commencement 
exercises passed off to the evident satisfaction of all 
present. The noteworthy features were the following 
addresses : that of Rev. J. A. Jensen, pastor of the 
First Danish Church, eloquent and instructive on the 
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theme, " A Firm Conviction ; " that of Head Professor 
E. D. Burton, of the Uniyersity, on " A Well Balanced 
Ministry." In a masterly address he presented in- 
stmctive and helpful truths. Dr. C. E. Hewitt followed 
and spoke very impressively on "A Well Balanced 
Man." Mr. Job, Registrar of the Morgan Park Acad- 
emy, spoke on the topic, " The Qif t that is in You." 
The address was practical and spiritual. It was a 
pleasant privilege to have these our American friends 
with us. 

At the close of the exercises the certificates of the 
Dano-Norwegian Seminary were presented by Pro. 
feesor H. Gundersen, the Dean of the Seminary,, to 
the following graduating brethren : H. J. Jacobsen, 
who is called to work with the Norwegian Church of 
Rio, Wis.; O. H. Skotheim, who is appointed as district 
missionary in northern Minnesota ; C. Q. Christiansen, 
who finished his studies earlier in the school year and 
is already at work in Newell, Iowa. 

Horgno Park, lU. H. QuNDERSKN, 

Dean, 

Reports from the Botanical Club. 

At the May 3 meeting of the club Dr. Bradley M. 
Davis presented a preliminary report of his researches 
Oft nuei««r divMoa in the tetrasporas of OoralHna, 
one of the red algae. Dr. Davis collected his material 
at Naples and studied it at Bonn, Germany, under the 
direction of Professor Strasburger. This is the first 
piece of work on nuclear division in the red algse and 
the results will form an important contribution to the 
literature on the centrosome and chromosome. 



Recent Numbers op University Periodicals. 

The May number of the Amsbicak Journal of 
Sociology completes the third volume of this periodi- 
cal. The leading article is an illustrated study of 
certain features connected with the National Cash 
Register Factory of- Dayton, Ohio. In ^ Possibilities 
of the Present Industrial System," Dr. Paul Monroe, 
of the New York Teachers' College, tells an interesting 
story about this manufactory. Other leading articles 
are ** The Relation of Sex to Primitive Social Control," 
by W. I. Thomas; '*The Relief and Care of Depend- 
ents, IV," by H. A. Millis; "A Plea and a Plan for 
a Cooperative Church Parish System." by Walter 
Laidlaw ; " Social Control, XIII," by Edward Alsworth 
Ross; '*The Persistence of Social Groups, II," by 
Georg Simmel, and *' A New Plan for the Control of 
QuasiPublic Works," by J. D. Forrest. 



The May number of the Astbophtsioal Joubkal 
completes Volume VII, this journal being published 
in ten numbers yearly, July and September issues 
being omitted. One of the assistant editors is Pro- 
fessor E. B. Frost, of Dartmouth, who has just been 
elected to a professorship in the University of Chicago. 
The contents for May includes *' Studies of the Effect 
of Pressure on Wave-Length," of the ** CorreepondencA 
of the Photographic Durchmusterung with the 
Visual," of the " Caustic of the Right Parabolic Cylin- 
der," of the **Parabolic Mirror," of the " Comparison of 
Oxygen with the Extra Lines in the Spectra of the 
Helium Stars fi Crucis," etc.,. and of the " Arc-Spectrum 
of Zirconium and Lanthanum." All of these articles 
are strictly technical. A well-arranged index for the 
volume is furnished. 



Haskell Lectures, 



The fourth series of lectures on *'The Haskell 
Foundation " will be delivered by Rev. Johh Henbt 
Barrows, D.D., Professorial Lecturer in Comparative 
Religion on successive Sunday afternoons at four' 
o'clock beginning May 15. The subjects are as 
follows : 

' OinilSTIANnT JOTD -BUDDBtSH. 

Sanday, Hay 15.— The Lif o of Baddha and the lAfe of Ofarbt. 
" ** 22.— The Death of Baddha and the Death of 

Christ. 
** ** 29.— Baddhitt and Christian Doctrines of the 

Sonl and of the Fntnre Life. 
** Jane 5.— The £thios of Baddhism and Christianity. 
*' ** 12.— Baddhism In China and Japan. 

** 19.— The Right Attitade of Christianity toward 
Baddhism. 



The Settlement Leaque, 

The Settlement League invites the members of the 
University to the annual May-Day party given for the 
Women's Club and the children of the Settlement, 
Saturday May 28. The children will sing in Kent 
Theater at 3: 00 p.if. It is hoped that a large audience 
will welcome them there. Later, in the Women's 
Quadrangle, there will be a May-pole dance, games, 
and refreshments. 



Current Events. 



On Monday afternoon. May 9, Associate Librarian 
Zalla Allen Dixson delivered a lecture to the teachers 
of the Charles Kozminski School on the subject : 
•♦ How to obtain the greatest good from a library." 
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Oalemdar, 

HAY 20-28, 1606. 

Fbidat. Mat 20. 

Qraduate-Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Head Professor Shorey : ** Greek.** 
May Meeting of the Graduate Club, 8:00 p.m. 

President Haxper on "The Graduate Student and the 
Faonltjr Problems.*' 

Music byHaude Winklebleok Gaudreanx and Sarah Elisa- 
beth WU 



Saturday, Mat 21. 

Administratiye Board of Uniyeraity Affiliations, 
8:30 A.M. 

Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
Faculty of the Diyinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10: 00 a.ic. 

Sunday, May 22. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professorial Lecturer John H. Barrows on **The Death of 
Buddha and the Death of Christ'* (Haskell Lectures). 

Union meetings! the Y. M, C. A. and Y. W. C. A*, 
HlEiikiVrari^tal Musenm* Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.k^ 

MoMDAY, May 23. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Tuxsday. May 24. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 
Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Dr. B. B. Uline will reriew an article by Wettstein on 

"Horpholoffico-ffooffraphio-systematic Kelationship as 

illustrated by Gentians." 
JohnG Coulter will review Dr. Oscar Loew*s work on 

** Protoplasm and Active Albumen.*' 
H.N. Whitford will review a work on "The Ecoloffloal 

Plant Geography of Kansas,** by Professor A. S. Hitch- 

oock. 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 
Room, 5:00 p.m. 



The "Forum'' meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Wkdmbsday, May 25, 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00 p.m. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Building, 5:00 p.m. 

H. E. Davies : ** Production of Diphtheria Tozine.** 
L. Y. Bachell6: "Germano*s oondnsions concerning the 
transmission of infectious diseases through the air?* 

Lecture-Recital, Kent Theater, 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. M. F. Bianchard: Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, May 26. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. •* Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7: 15 p.m. 

Friday, May 27. 

Graduate Assembly : -^ Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:3(>A.M. 

Head Professor Coulter: " Botany.** 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Boyd: *' An Extension of Riocati*s Equation** (second 

paper). 
Notes: By Ida M. Schottenfels, Thesis Report; by Anne S. 

Yonnff. ** The Potential of a Heteroseneons Sphere on 

itself?' 

Junior College Finals, Kent Theater, 8:00 p.m. 

Saturday, May 28. 

Administrative Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and 
Museums, 8:30 a.m. 

Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 10:00 a.m. 

The Morgan Park Academy Faculty, 11:30 a.m. 

Special Examination of Candidates for Junior Col- 
lege Scholarship in Chemistry, Room 20, Kent , 
Theater (see p. 50). 

Annual May-Day of University Settlement League, 
Kent Theater, 3:00 p.m. 



MftUrial for the UNIVIIBSITT BSOOBD most be sent to the BMorder by THUBSDAY, 8:80 A.M., im 
order to be published in the iMue of the same week. 
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o:oa-Tx:oo P.M. Junior College reception. President s House, 

Juke ,o. Fwday. CONVOCATION WBEK. 

8:00 P.M. Graduate and Divinity Finals for the Joseph Junb 30, Thursday.— Alumni Day. 

Leiter prise. Debate: ''Resolved, That 9: 00 a.m-3:oo p.m. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 

the centralization of power in the hands of dents. 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives , . ^ p.^. University Luncheon to the Associated Alumni, 

is detrimental to public interests." Haskell Oriental Museum^ Assembly Room, 

_ „ A J . e J Kent Theater, a . Q^, p j,^ Annual Business Meetings of the Associated 

Jiw« 19, Sunday— Academic Sunday. Al '• 

10:30 A.M. Exercises to be participated in by members and r^, . . , ' 

-..-—;..-., Divmity Alumni, 

friendsof affiliated academies. rr t »» ^ • - »«^ ^ x> » 
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Addresses by the Chaplain, the Dean of the Cobb Lecture Hall-- Lecture Room. 
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Collegiate Alumni. Kent TkeaUr, 

Election of Members of the UniTersity Senate, 
tbe University Council, and the University 
Congregation. 
4 : CO P.M. Class Reunions. 
July x, Friday. — Founder's Day, 

8 : 30 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal . 

The President's House, 
8:30A.M.-za:30P.M. Matriculation and Registration of incoming 
students. 
10: 30 A.M. Division meetings of the Junior and Senior Col- 
leges. Attendance required. 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 
a: 00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for d^rees with the 
Executive officers. 

Cobb Lecture Hall— Chapel, 
a: 00 P.M. Band Concert. 

3:30 P.M. The Twenty-third University Convocation. 
The Procession. 
The Founder's Day Address. 

President William L. Wilson, LL.D., of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

The Graduate Quadrangle, 
Jwv a, Saturday. 

8 : 30 A.M.-3 : 30 p.m. Matriculation and R^stration of incoming stu- 
dents. 
8:30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Quar- 
ter begin. By order of the University Council 
all classes will meet moniing and afternoon at 
the hours assigned in the Quarterly Announoe- 



4 : 00 P.M. The Ninth Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
Hashell Oriental Museum — Fticulty Room, 
Jtn.Y 3, Sunday.— Convocation Sunday. 
8 : 30 A.M. Bible classes. 

Hashell Oriental Museum, 
4 : 00 p.M* Convocation Sermon. 

Quarterly Report of the Secretary of the Christian 

Union. Kent Theater, 

7: 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 

C.A. 

•Hashell Oriental Museum^Assemhly Room, 

July 4, Monday — A holiday.' 

zi :oo A.M. Patriotic Song Service. Address by Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., "John C. Calhoun." 

The Graduate Quadrangle, 
4:00-6 :oo P.M. Lawn Reception by the Faculties of the Univer- 
sity. All students are cordially invited. 

Women's Quadrangle, 

Reoently Created Dootors of Philosophy,* 
Philip Castor Baird, 1898: " The Method of the 

Prophets." College Springs, la. 
Lisi Cecilia Cipriani, 1898: " Qui de Burgogne, a 

critical edition, with Introduction, Notes, and Qlos- 

sary." 5620 Ellis av., Chicago. 



♦See *' Five Yean of Qradaate Work," UnivKhsitt Rbcobd, 
VoLII, No.36. 



Hbnrt Chandler Cowlbs, 1898: "An Ecological 
Study of the Sand Dune Flora of Northern Indiana." 
Laboratory Assistant in Botany, the University of 
Chicago. 

Herbert Joseph Davenport, 1898: "The French 
War Indemnity." Sioux Falls, S. D. 

Jambs Walter Fertio, 1898: "Secession and Re- 
construction of Tennessee." Graduate Hall, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

WiNPRBD Ernest Garrison, 1897 : "The Sources of 
Alexander Campbell's Theology." Assistant in the 
Disciples* Divinity School, the University of Chicago. 

Edgar Johnson Goodspbed, 1898 : "T^e Newberry 
MS. of the Gospels." Instructor in the South Side 
Academy, Chicago. 

Eleanor Presoott Hammond, 1898: Selections 
from the Shorter Poems of John Lydgate, with Intro- 
duction and Notes." Docent in English, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Ira Woods Howbrth, 1898: "The Social Aim in 
Education." Instructor in Sociology, the University 
of Chicago. 

Addison Webster Moore, 1898 : " Implications of 
the Teleological Character of Knowledge in Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding." Instructor in 
Philosophy, the University of Chicago. 

CoKA Louise Scopield, 1898: "The Court of Star 
Chamber." Instructor in History, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley^ Mass. 

Hbrbbrt Ellsworth Slauoht, 1898: "The Cross 
Ratio Group of 120 Quadratic Cremona Transforma- 
tions of the Plane." Instructor in Mathematics, the 
University of Chicago. 

Henrt Parker Willis, 1898: " History of the Latin 
Monetary Union." Professor of Political Economy, 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 



Reoently Created Masters,* 

1. MatterB of Arts, 
Nellie Elizabeth Bancroft, 1898: "The Simile in 
Homer and Vergil." 

June Etta Downey, 1898 : " Berkeley's Theory of 
the Will, as found in his Common Place Book. " 
2. Master of Philosophy, 
Rose Mart Macneal, 1898: "The Danegeld on the 
Continent, its Nature and Objects." 
3. Master of Science, 
Thomas Ovid Mabry, 1898: "The Brown and 
Yellow Loam of North Mississippi and its Relations 
Northern Drift." 



*See **Tho Masters of the Uniyerdty," Univessitt Rboobd, 
VoL II, No. 42. 
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JUKIOB OOLLBOB SOHOLABSHIP IN OBBMISTBY. 

A echolarship, covering one year's tuition, is 
awarded each year to the student who receiTes the 
nomination of the Chemical Department for the excel- 
lence of his work in Chemistry during the Junior Col- 
lege course. All who received the Junior College 
Certificate between October 1, 1897, and July 1, 1898, 
may become candidates for the scholarship. The 
scholarship is awarded on the basis of 

1) class standing in Chemistry ; 

2) general Junior College record ; 

3) a special examination in General Chemistry, to 
be given on Saturday, May 28, in Kent 20. 



Dr. Case's lectures before the Geological Club will 
not be given next week or the week following on ac- 
count of other engagements. They will be resumed 
on Saturday, June 11, 



The Final Examination of John Rothwbll Slater 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Tuesday, May 31, 
at 11:00 A.H. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, Old Testament ; secondary subject, 
New Testament. Thesis: "The Inspiration of the 
Old Testament.'* Committee: Head Professors 
Harper and Burton, Professor Foster, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Final Examination of Frank William Woods 
for the degree of D.B. will be held Friday, June 3, at 
8:30 A.H. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject. New Testament; secondary sub- 
ject. Theology. Thesis: "PauPs Conception of the 
New Life." Committee : Head Professors Burton and 
Northrup, Professors Foster, Mathews and Johnson, 
Dr. Votaw, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned^ 



The Final Examination of James Robert Pentuff 
for the degree of A.M. will be held Tuesday, June 6, 
at 2:00 p.m. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, New Testament Thesis: '*The 
Terms for Righteousness in Hebrew, Greek and Latin 
Compared." Committee : Head Professor Burton, 
Prof eeaors Mathews and Foster, Dr. Votaw, and all 
instructors in the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 



The Final Examination of Clarenoe Edward 
Clough for the degree of D.B., will be held Tuesday, 
June 7, at 11: 00 a.m. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. Principal subject, New Testament; sec- 
ondary subject, Theology. Thesis : " The Purpose of 
Jesus' Miracles." Committee : Head Professors Bur- 
ton and Northrup, Professors Foster, Johnson and 
Mathews, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Orlo Josiah Price for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Wednesday, June 8, at 
11:00 A.M., in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, New Testament; secondary sub- 
ject, Church History. Thesis: *'The Ethics of the 
New Life, according to the Fourth Gospel." Com- 
mittee : Head Professors Burton and Anderson, Pro- 
fessor Johnson, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Jambs Josiah Reeve for 
the degree of D.B. .will be held Tuesday, June 9, at 
8: 90 A.M. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject, New Testament Theology; secondary 
subject, Systematic Theology. Thesis : *» The Mission 
of Christ according to John's Gospel." Committee : 
Head Professors Harper, Burton and Northrup, Pro- 
fessors Fosters, Mathews, Associate Professor Mon- 
crief, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Emanuel Schmidt for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, June 20, at 
2:00 P.M. in Room 15, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, Old Testament ; secondary subject, 
Egyptology. Thesis: "Exodus XV: 16-18, 21." Com- 
mittee:Head Professors Harper and Anderson, Assist- 
ant Professor Breasted, Mr. Crandall, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Settlement League. 

The Settlement League invites the members of the 
University to the annual May-Day party given for the 
Women's Club and the children of the Settlement, 
Saturday May 28. The children will sing in Kent 
Theater at 3: 00 p.m. It is hoped that a large audience 
will welcome them there. Later, in the Women's 
Quadrangle, there will be a May-pole dance, games, 
and refreshments. 
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CALEItDA/l. 
MAY27—*fUNE4, 1898, 

Fridat, May 27. 

Graduate Aeeembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4:00 P.M. 

Dr. Boyd : " An Extension of Biooati's Equation '* (seoond 

paper). 
Notes : Bf Ida M. Sohottenfels, Thesis Report ; by Anne S. 

Yonng, ** The Potential of a Heterogeneous Sphere on 

itself?* 

Saturday, May 28. 

Administrative Board of Libraries, Laboratories, and 
Museums, 8:30 a.m. 

Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 10:00 a.m. 

The Morgan Park Academy Faculty, 11:30 a.m. 

Special Examination of Candidates for Junior Col- 
lege Scholarship in Chemistry, Room 20, Kent 
Theater (see p. 55). 

Annual May-Day of University Settlement League 
Kent Theater, 3:00 p.m. 

Sunday, May 29. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professorial Lecturer John H. Barrows on "Buddhist 
and Christian Doctrines of the Soul and of the Future 

Life." 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, May 30. 
Memorial Day. — A Holiday. 

New Testament Club meets at the home of Head 

Professor Burton, 5524 Monroe av., 7:30 p.m. 

Professor Ctoorge B. Foster will speak on " The Problem of 
Theology." 

Tuesday, May 31. 
Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 

Students). 
Final Examination of John Roth well Slater, Room 28, 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 11:00 a.m. (see p. 55). 
Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 

Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 

Room, 5:00 p.m. 
The "Forum'' meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 



University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:16 p.m. 
Philolexian Literary Society meets in Room 9 B, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 8:00 p.m. 
Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Mrs. A. P. Stevens of Hnll House will give an address on 
" Industrial Democracy from the Trades Union Stand- 
point." 

Last Lecture of ** The Library Course " by Zella Allen 

Dizson, Assembly Room, Haskell Oriental Museum, 

at 8:00 P.M. 

It will be an illustrated lecture entitled, "A Literary 
Pil^mafire." Open to all interested. 

English Club meets in the English Library, 8:00 p.m. 
Associate Professor F. A. Blackburn: *'The Husband's 

Messa^re and Aocompanyiuflr Riddles.'* 
Mr. L. T. Damon: "Monk Lewis, A forgotten Celebrity.** 
Dr. F. I. Carpenter: ** The Second English Rhetoric'* (by 

Richard Sherry). 

Wednesday, Jxtne 1. 
Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00p.m. 

Assistent Professor Wheeler: The Placentation of Pera- 
meles (Hill). The Eyes of Amphioxus (Hesse). 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 

Building, 5:00 p.m. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, June 2. 
Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7: 15 p.m. 
Philosophical Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor Mead: **The Organisation of the Self.** 

Friday, June 3. 
Qraduate-Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Head Professor Coulter: "Botany," 
Final Examination of F. W. Woods, Room 28, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 8:30 a.m. (see p. 55). 
Philological Society meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Professor Tarbell on ** Greek and Italic Antiquities in 



Chicago.'* 



Saturday, June 4. 



Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics, 8:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, Pub- 
lications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 
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Vtize, Judges, the members of the Junior j^^ ,9, Sunday. 
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JoHB 10, Friday. Vesper Address, 
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Leiter prize. Debate: ^* Resolved, That Baccalaureate Address, 
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OONVOOATION WBEK. 

Juke 30, Thuksday.— Alumni Day. 

9 : 00 A.M-3 : 00 P.M. Matriculation and Registration of Inoomine Stu- 
dents. 
X : 00 P.M. University Luncheon to the Associated Alumni. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room, 
a: 00 P.M. Annual Business Meetings of the Associated 
Alumni : 
Divinity Alumni, 

Haskell Oriental Museum — ^ ssembly Room . 
Graduate Alumni, 

Cobb Lecture Hall — Lecture Room, 
Question for consideration : ** Should graduate 
and professional study begin at the end of 
the Junior College course ?** 
Collegiate Alumni. Kent Theater, 

Election of Members of the University Senate, 
the University Coimcil, and the University 
Congregation. 
4 : 00 p.M . Class Reunions. 
7:00 P.M. Alumni Dinner. 

July i, Friday.— Founder's Day. 

8 : 30 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. 

The President's House, 
8:30A.M.-z9:30P.M. Matriculation and Registration of incoming 
students, 
zo : 30 A.M. Division meetings of the Junior and Senior Col • 
leges. Attendance required. 

Cobb Lecture Hall. 
a: 00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for d^rees with the 
Executive officers. 

Cobb Lecture Hall— Chanel. 
a : 00 P.M. Military Band Concert. 
3 : 30 P.M. The Twenty-third University Convocation. 
The Procession. 
The Founder's Day Address. 

President William L. Wilson, LL.D., of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarteriy Statement. 

The Graduate Quadrangle, 
July a, Saturday. 

8 : 30 A.M.-3 : 30 P.M. Matriculation and R^stration of incoming stu- 
dents. 
8:30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Quar- 
ter begin. By order of the University Council 
all classes will meet morning and afternoon at 
the hours assigned in the Quarterly Announce- 
ments. 
4 : 00 P.M. The Ninth Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
Haskell Oriental Museum— Faculty Room, 
July 3, Sotiday.— Convocation Sunday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Bible classes. Haskell Oriental Museum, 

4 : 00 P.M. Convocation Sermon. 

Quarterly Report of the Secretary of the Christian 
Union. The Graduate Quadrangle, 

7: 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room, 
July 4, Monday — A holiday. 

IX :oo A.M. Patriotic Song Service. Address by Hon. J. L. 
M. Curry, of Richmond, Va., *' John C. Calhoun." 

The Graduate Quadrangle, 
5:00-7:00 P.M. Military Band Concert. Reception by the 
Faculties of the University. All students 
are cordially invited. 

Women's Quadrangle, 



Official Notices. 

The Final Examination of James Robert Pentupf 
for the degree of A.M. will be held Tuesday, June 6, 
at 2:00 p.m. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, New Testament. Thesis: "The 
Terms for Righteousness in Hebrew* Greek and Latin 
Compared." Committee : Head Professor Burton, 
Professors Mathews and Foster, Dr. Votaw, and all 
instructors in the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Final Examination of Clarence Edward 
Clough for the degree of D.B., will be held Tuesday, 
June?, at 11:00 A.M. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. Principal subject, New Testament; sec- 
ondary subject, Theology. Thesis : " The Purpose of 
Jesus' Miracles." Committee : Head Professors Bur- 
ton and Northrup, Professors Foster, Johnson and 
Mathews, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Orlo Jo6L\h Pbiob for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Wednesday, June 8, at 
11:00 A.M., in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, New Testament; secondary sub- 
ject. Church History. Thesis: "The Ethics of the 
New Life, according to the Fourth Gospel." Com- 
mittee : Head Professors Burton and Anderson, Pro- 
fessor Johnson, and all other instructors in the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Jambs Josiah Reeve for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Tuesday, June 9, at 
8: 90 A.M. in Room 28, Haskell Oriental Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject, New Testament Theology ; secondary 
subject, Systematic Theology. Thesis : ** The Mission 
of Christ according to John's Gospel." Committee : 
Head Professors Harper, Burton and Northrup, Pro- 
fessors Fosters, Mathews, Associate Professor Mon- 
crief, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Emanuel Schmidt for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, June 20, at 
2:00 P.M. in Room 15, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject. Old Testament ; secondary subject, 
Egyptology. Thesis : " Exodus XV : 16-18, 21." Com- 
mittee: Head Professors Harper and Anderson, Assist- 
ant Professor Breasted, Mr. Crandall, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 
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THE SlBHIFIOANOE OF THE PflE8£NT SfRUBBLE WITH SPA/M. 

Head Professor George W. Northrup gave a most 
interesting address in the Haskell Assembly Room on 
Tuesday morning. May 31, 1898, on "The Significance 
of the Present Struggle with Spain/* He expressed 
his belief : 

1. That in the plan of Providence the present war 
was designed to push the United States into the 
position of a world state. He believed that we would 
no longer be able to maintain the isolation which 
has been favored since the days of Washington, but 
that it was our duty as one of the leading powers of 
the world to have a hand in the settlement of the 
great problems which must be confronted during the 
course of the next few years. 

2. That there would no longer be question of the 
need of a strong navy, not only one large enough to en- 
able the United States to protect its great extent of 
coast line, but also one powerful enough to enable 
it to play its due part in the settlement of the world 
problems mentioned. 

3. That an Anglo-American alliance would be made, 
not for the purposes of the present war alone, but a 
powerful moral alliance which would have its influ- 
ence in determining the destiny of the two hemi- 
spheres. He believed the future would reveal but two 
influences at work among the nations, the one an in- 
fluence favoring ideas of freedom, of personal liberty, 
of government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people ; and on the other hand, one favoring ideas 
of despotism representing the exaltation of the state 
and the personal power of the ruler with little regard 
to the rights of subjects. 

The address was a stimulating and belpful one, and 
the three suggestions were so presented aa to win the 
favoring approbation of the audience present. 



LlEUTEKANT PALMER TftAMSFEftREO, 



Special Orders, 
No. 125. 



The following official order has been received at the 
University : 

HBADQUARTERS OF THE ABMY, 
Adjutant GEN£BAii*B Office, 

WoBhington, May 28, 1898. 
Extract 

By direction of the President, 2d Lieutenant John 
McA. Palmer, 15th Infantry, is relieved, by the Secre- 
tary of War. from duty at the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois, and, when he shall have completed 
his duties as Acting Assistant Quartermaster in con- 
nection with the board appointed by paragraph 15, 
Special Orders, No. 110, May 11, 1898, from this office, 



to inspect and purchase horses for the Quartermaster's 
Department at Chicago, Illinois, and made his final 
report pertaining thereto, will proceed to Mobile, 
Alabama, and report in person to the Commanding 
General 4th Army Corps, for assignment to duty with 
the 20th Infantry. The travel enjoined is necessary 
for the public service. 

Bt command of Major Qrnbral Miles : 

H. C. CORBIN. 

Adjutant OeneraU 



The Settleuent Leasve. 

The Settlement League invites the members of the 
University to the annual May- Day party given for the 
Women's Club and the children of the Settlement, 
Friday, June 3. The children will sing in Kent 
Theater at 3: 00 p.m. It is hoped that a large audience 
will welcome them there. Later, in the Women's 
Quadrangle, there will be a May -pole dance, games, 
and refreshments. 

The programme of the concert, conducted by Miss 
M. R. Hofer follows : 



I. 


Entranco Harob - FUff Sod« 


Neidlinoer 


II. 


The Rubin .... 


- Neidlinoer 


ni. 


Exercises. 




IV. 


Nnrsory Rhyme 


• ) 




The Fairy . . . . 


[ Reineeke 




Doll's Cradle Song 


. ) 


V. 


Boat Song — duet 


Reineeke 


VI. 


Cornish Lnllahy . . - 


' Field 


vu. 


Fair Snow-White 


Reineeke 



HanoeCs " Messiah'' 

Will be rendered by the University Chorus in the 
University Congregational Church, Thursday evening, 
June 9, at 8:00 p.m. The soloists are: Miss Helen 
Buckley, Mrs. Maude Hayter Hartley, Mr. Edward 
Campion, and Mr. Glenn P. Hall. The work will be 
accompanied by Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, organist, 
and an orchestra. 



Academy Chorus Concert, 

The Morgan Park Academy Chorus has completed 
its fourth year of successful study. The annual con- 
cert was held in Blake Hall, Thursday evening. 
May 26, before a large audience, the soloists being 
Alfred Williams, bass, and OttopPfefferkorn, pianist. 
The chorus of twenty-nine voices has been in charge 
of Wardner Williams, Conductor. 
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Oalemdab. 

JUNE 8-11, 1898. 

Fbidat, Junb 3. 

Graduate-Assembly: — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 

10:30 a.m. 

Head Prof eMor Coulter: ** Botany.** 
Final Examination of F. W. Woods, Room 28, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 8:30 a.m. 
Annual May-Day of University Settlement League, 

Kent Theater, 5:00 p.m. (see p. 59). 
Philological Society meets in Faculty Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Profesaor Tarbell on "Oreek and Italic Antiqoities in 
Chicago.** 

Saturday, June d. 

Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics, 8:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, Pub- 
lications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

SuMDAT, June 5. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professorial Lecturer John H. Barrows on '* The Ethics of 
Bnddbism and Christianity.** 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, June 6. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Final Examination of J. R. Pentuff, Room 28, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 2: 00 p.m. (see p. 58). 

Tuesday, Jumk 7. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 

Students). 
Final Examination of 0. E. Clough, Room 28, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 11:00 a.m. (see p. 58). 
Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Building, 

Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Wm. D. Herrell will present the resnlts of his researches 
on Silphinm. 



Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 

Room, 5:00 P.M. 
The "Forum'' meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
Uniyersity Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Wkdnxsday, Jumo 8. 

Final Examination of O. J. Price, Room 28, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 11: 00 a.m. (see p. 58). 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4: 00 p.m. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 

Building, 5:00 p.m. 

G. Y. Bachell6 will present a report of his stndj of " The 
Action of Light npon Bacteria.** 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room, 

Cobb Liecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, Juhs 9. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity SchooL — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of J. J. Reeve, Room 28, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, 8: 90 a.m. (see p. 58). 

University Chorus renders Handel's "Messiah,'' Uni- 
versity Congregational Church, 8:00 p.m. (see p. 50). 

Friday, Jukb 10. 

Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:30 a.m. 

Professor Qeo. E. Hale : *' AstronOmjr.** 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4: 00 p.m. 

Associate Professor Haschke : ** Concerning the Continu- 
ation of Power-Series." 

Notes: By Anne S. Young, "The Potential of a Hetero- 
ffeneons Sphere on Itself;'* by B. L. Remick, "Kron- 
ecker's Evalnation of Ganss*s Smn.'* 

Romance Club meets in C 13, Cobb Lecture Hall, 

4:00 P.M. 

Dr. de Poyen-Bellisle : *' Leaders of Thought of the 
Eighteenth Century in France : their value to mankind.* ' 

Saturday, Junk 11. 

Administrative Board of the University Press, 8:30 a.m. 
Faculties of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVBBSITT BBOOBD moat be sent to the Beoorder by THURSDAY, 8:80 A.M^ ia 
order to be publiahed in the iMue of the same week. 
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P/ifze Debates, Orations, and DEOLAHATiofis, 

I. DKBATSa 

Open to members of the Divinity School, of the 
Graduate School, and of the Senior Colleges. 

I. Letter Prize Chnteats and Debate, — During 
each quarter the following contests are held under the 
rules hereby prescribed : 

1. All members of the Graduate Schools and all 
members of the Senior Colleges in good standing, are 
eligible to a contest on written briefs, in which six 
contestants shall be chosen for a preliminary debate 
for places on the Joseph Letter prize debate ; and all 
members of the Divinity School, in good standing, are 
eligible to a contest on briefs in which a lilce number 
shall be chosen for like purpose. 

2. Each group of successful contestants chosen on 
briefs hold a preliminary debate for places as afore- 
said, in which three contestants shall be chosen as 
representatives of the Divinity School, and three 
chosen as representatives of the Graduate Schools 
and Senior Colleges, i 



3. The three representatives of the Divinity School, 
and the three representatives of the Graduate Schools 
and Senior Colleges, are eligible to debate for the 
Joseph Leiter prize. 

II. Semiannual Intercollegiate Preliminaries. — 
1. In the Spring Quarter a debate shall be held, in 
which all Leiter prize contestants, all winners in the 
Senior College debates, and all former representatives 
of the University of Chicago in intercollegiate debates 
are eligible, as a preliminary for places on the Univer- 
sity team for tbe first annual intercollegiate debate. 

2. In the Autumn Quarter a like debate shall be 
held as a preliminary for places on the University 
team for the second annual intercollegiate debate. 

III. Scliolarships.— The six winners in the Leiter 
preliminary debates each quarter, three from each 
school, shall be awarded scholarships yielding the 
tuition fees for any one succeeding quarter (135). 

IV. Prizes.— 'The Joseph Leiter prize shall be ap- 
portioned to debaters as follows : 

First, to the best debater, $15.00. 
Second, to the winning team, 160.00, to be divided 
equally among the members. 

V. Time of Debates. — The time for the various de- 
bates shall be as follows : 

1. The briefs of contestants from the Divinity 
School shall be handed to the president of the Divini- 
ty Council, and the briefs of the contestants from the 
Graduate Schools and Senior Colleges shall be handed 
to the president of the Graduate Council on or before 
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the first day of the second month of each Quarter, 
upon which day, or the day succeeding, the said 
president shall deliver the briefs to the judges select- 
ed for the respective groups. 

Each brief shall be signed by a fictitious name, and 
accompanied by a sealed envelope endorsed with such 
name and containing the true name corresponding. 

The decision upon the briefs shall be announced not 
later than the tenth day of the second month. 

2. The preliminary for places on the Leiter prize 
debate shall be on the last Friday of the second month 
of each Quarter. 

3. The Leiter prize debate shall be on the second 
Friday of the third month of each Quarter. 

4. The preliminary for places on the first intercol- 
legiate team shall be on the third Friday of the last 
month of the Spring Quarter. 

5. The preliminary for places on the second inter- 
collegiate team shall be on the third Friday of the last 
month of the Autumn Quarter. 

VI. Subject for Debates.— The subject for the Letter 
preliminary and prize debates shall be selected by 
the Graduate and Divinity Councils in joint session 
during the last month of the quarter preceding the 
debates upon said subject, and in time for announce- 
ment or publication at convocation. The same sub- 
ject will be retained for all the debates of the quarter 
herein provided unless otherwise determined by the 
said councils, in which case at least four weeks' notice 
shall be given of the change. 

VII. Filling Vacancies,— In case there be a vacancy 
among the competitors selected for any debate, such 
vacancy shall be filled from the unsuccessful contest- 
ants, taking them in order of rank. All unsuccessful 
contestants are considered as alternates for that pur- 
pose. 

VIII. Eecord of Debates,^The following records 
shall be kept : 

1. A record of the graduate contests by the secretary 
of the Graduate Council. 

2.. A record of Divinity contests, by the secretary of 
the Council. These records shall contain : 

a) A list of successful contestants on briefs with 
their respective grades. 

b) A list of preliminary debaters, with their respec- 
tive grades. 

3. A record of the Jos^h Leiter prize debate, by 
the secretary of the joint councils—graduate and 
Divinity — containing : 

a) A list of contestants. 

b) The name of best debater. 



c) The names of the members of the successful 
team and the school to which they belong. 

4. A record of the intercollegiate preliminaries 
shall be kept by the secretary of the joint councils, 
containing : 

a) The names of the contestants and their 
respective gradea 

b) The names of the three successful contestants. 

5. A record shall also be kept by the University 
Recorder, to be known as the *' Roll of Honor, ** upon 
which shall be inscribed : 

a) The names of successful contestants in briefs. 

b) The names of those representing the schools 
in the Joseph Leiter prize debate. 

c) The names of the Joseph Leiter prize winners. 

d) The names of those representing the University in 
intercollegiate contests, and the names of the inter- 
collegiate winners. 

For this purpose the said secretaries of the coun- 
cils shall furnish to the University Recorder a tran- 
script of their record on or before the last day of 
the quarter in which the debate shall take place. 

The **Roll of Honor" shall be printed in the Am- 
MUAL Register. 

IX. Judges, — 1. The Judges for the contest on 
briefs, and for the preliminaries for the Leiter priae 
debates (three in each case), shall be selected by the 
respective councils, and the said contests shall be con- 
ducted by the respective councils till the Leiter prize 
contestants have been chosen. 

2. The judges (five in each case) for the remaining 
contests shall be selected as follows : 

The Graduate and Divinity councils, in joint session, 
shall agree upon the names of twelve persons who 
shall be satisfactory to both councils : thereupon the 
names of those so selected shall be put into a box, 
and the presidents of said ' councils shall alternately 
withdraw one name till the whole number shall have 
been drawn out and recorded in order of drawing. 
The persons whose names are so drawn shall in the 
order recorded be requested to serve until the requi- 
site number shfdl have consented to serve. 

In case the requisite number be not obtained from 
the first list, the process shall be repeated till such 
number is obtained. 

3. In reaching a decision, judges will proceed as 
follows : 

There shall be no discussion as to the respective 
merits of contestants, but the committee of judges 
shall vote by ballot. A majority is necessary to an 
award. If more than two contestants receive votes 
and none has a majority, the lowest in the list shall 
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be dropped and another ballot taken. Thia process 
shall be repeated, if necessary, until a decision is 
reached. 

X. Choice of Sides and Time allowed Debaters. 

1. In the brief contests each contestant shall be 
allowed to prejmre his brief on either side of the 
question. 

2. Immediately after the choice of contestants on 
briefs, the successful contestants in each group shall 
meet with the secretary of their council and deter- 
mine by lot on which side they shall debate in the 
preliminary. 

3. After the preliminaries shall have taken place 
the secretaries of the two councils shall by lot deter- 
mine the side of the question to be represented by 
their schools. 

4. The time allotted to each debater shall be as fol- 
lows: 

In the preliminary for the Letter debate, seven 
minutes for presentation of case and eight minutes 
for rebuttal. 

In all other debates, twelve minutes and three min- 
utes respectively. 

XI. Disputes* — In case any disputes arise they 
shall be settled by the Board of Student Organiza- 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, which decision 
ahali be recorded, and shall stand as a precedent till 
changed by regular process of amendment. 

II. ORATIONS AMD DEBATES. 

Open to members of the Senior Colleges. 
The University offers prizes to the members of the 
Senior Colleges in accordance with the following plan: 

1. Contests in oratory shall be held in the Autumn 
and Spring Quarters ; contests in debate in the Winter 
and Summer Quarters. 

2. Contestants shall register with the Dean of the 
Senior Colleges before 12:00 m. on the first Tuesday of 
the Quarter. 

3. The completed oration shall not exceed one 
thousand words; it shall be signed by a fictitious 
name, and, accompanied by the real name of the author 
inclosed in a sealed envelope, shall be presented to the 
Dean on or before 12: 00 m. of the seventh Tuesday of 
the Quarter. 

4. The oration shall be submitted to a committee 
chosen by the Dean, but not members of the Senior 
College Faculty. Within one week the committee 
shall recommend six of the orations to be delivered 
at the final contest. The sealed envelopes shall be 
opened in the presence of the Senior College and the 
names of successful contestants announced. 



5. The preliminary contest in debate shall be held 
on the seventh Tuesday evening of the Quarter. Each 
speaker will be allowed three minutes for presentation, 
and seven minutes for rebuttal; the order shall be 
determined by lot ; the sides by the preference of the 
individual speakers. The judges shall be selected by 
the Dean, but not from the Senior College Faculty ; 
six contestants shall be chosen to speak at a final 
contest. 

6. To each successful contestant in the preliminary 
contest a prize shall be awarded consisting of a college 
scholarship yielding the tuition fee for any succeeding 
Quarter of residence in the University (135). 

7. The final contest shall be held on the evening of 
the President's reception. The Faculty of the Senior 
College shall act as judges and award prizes, as 
follows : 

For the best oration, both matter and manner con- 
sidered, a single prize of fifty dollars. 

For the best debating, a prize of twenty dollars, 
and for the members of the winning side a prize of 
thirty dollars, to be divided equally. 

8. The rules of procedure of the judges shall be the 
same as in the Graduate-Divinity debates. 

III. DBOLAMATION8. 

Open to members of the Junior Colleges. 

The University offers prizes to the members of the 
Junior Colleges in accordance with the following 
plan : 

1. Contests in declamation shall be held during the 
first term of each Quarter. 

2. Selections shall be prose, and limited to 800 words. 
Contestants shall register selections by titles, author, 
and name of contestant with the Senior Dean 
of the Junior Colleges on or before 12: 00 m. of the first 
Monday of the Quarter. Priority of registration shall 
confer exclusive right to use of declamation registered 
in contests of Quarter. 

3. Preliminary contests shall be held at end of 
fourth week of Quarter at which students who have 
registered as above shall compete in their respective 
Divisions. 

4. The final contests shall be held at end of sixth 
week. 

5. The judges at the preliminary contest shall con- 
sist of three persons for each division, selected by the 
Senior Dean of the Junior Colleges. 

6. The judges at the final contest shall be the mem- 
bers of the Junior College Faculty. 

7. The rules of procedure of the judges shall be the 
same as in the Qraduate-Divinity debates. 
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Proqramme of the Sprinq Finals and the Twenty- 
Thihd Convocation, Summer 1898. 



THS FINALS. 
Jons xo, Friday. 

8:00 P.M. Graduate and Dhrinitv Finals for the Joseph 
Leiter prize. Debate: " Resolved^ That 
the oentralizatkm of power in the hands of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is detrimental to public interests.** 

Ktnt Theater 
JuNS 19, Sunday — Academic Straday. 

10:30 A.M. Exercises to be participated in by members and 
friends of Amliated Academies. 
Religious and patriotic son^. 
Addresses by the Chaplam,^ the Dean of the 
Faculties, and the President of the Uni- 
versity. Kent Theater. 
JmB x7, Friday— Junior College Day. 

xo:oo A.M. Athletic Contests. 

Base Ball, University nine vs. Alumni. 
Relay Race, Junior Colleges vs* Senior Colleges. 
Marthall Field, 
9:00 P.M. Dramatics. Kent Theater. 

3 '.Tfo P.M. Ivy Exercises. 

Ivy Oration, Arthur Eugene Bestor. 

The University Quadrangles, 
8:30 P.M. Junior Promenade. 

Chicago Beach Hotel, 
JtTNB x8, Saturday. 

8:00 P.M. Senior College Finals for the University prize. 
Judges, tne members of the Senior College 
Faculty. Presentation of the class gown. 

Kent Theater, 
9:00-11 :oo P.M. Senior College reception. 

Hashell Oriental Museum. 

JtTNB 19, Sunday. 

3 : 30 P.M. Baccalaureate Prayer Service. 

Members of the Faculties and Candidates for 
Degrees are Invited to attend. 
Hashell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room, 

4 : 00 P.M. Baccalaureate Vesper Service. 
Veqper Address, 

Rev. John Henry Banows. D.D. 

Baccalaureate Address, 

The President of the University. 
The Graduate Quadrangle, 



8: 00 P.M. Concert of Sacred Songs. 



Kent Theater. 



4 : 30 P.M. Class Reunions. 

5:30 P.M. Procession by Classes and Senior Exercises. 
6:30 P.M. College Songs. Hashell Steps. 

7 : 30 P.M. Alumni Dinner. The Quadrangle Club. 

July x, Friday.— Founder's Day. 

8 : 30 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. 

The Presidents House. 
Matriculation and Registration of Incoming 

Students. 
Division meetings of the Junior and Senior Col- 
leges. Attendance required. 

Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the 
Executive officers. 

Cobb Lecture Hall^ Chanel 
Military Band Concert. 
The Twenty- third University Convocation. 
The Procession. 
The Founder's Day Address. 

President William L. Wilson, LL.D., of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexingfton, 
Virginia. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

The Graduate Quadrangle. 



8:30A.M.-X9:30P.M. 



xo :30 A.M. 



a: 00 P.M. 



a: 00 P.M. 
3:30 P.M. 



July *; Saturday. 
8:30A.M.-3:30P.M, 



Matriculation and R^stration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. 



Jia.Y 3, StINDAY. 

8:3oA.M, 
4 : 00 P.M. 



8 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Qnar- 
ter begin. Bv order of the University Council 
all classes will meet morning and afternoon at 
the hours assigned in the Quarterly Announce- 
ments. 
4 : 00 P.M. The Ninth Meeting of the University Conere- 
gation. 
Hashell Oriental Museum-^ Faculty Room. 
CMivocation Sunday. 

Bible classes. Hashell Oriental Museum, 

Convocation Sermcm. 



JtmB ao-ax-aa, Monday, Tubsday and Wbdnbsday. 

Quarterly Examinations of the Spring Quarter. 



Quarterly Report of the Secretary of the Christian 

Union. The Graduate Quadrangle. 

7: 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the V. M. C A. and Y. W. 

C, A. 

Hashell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room. 

July 4, Monday — A holiday. 

XX :oo A.M. Patriotic Song Service. Address by Hon. J. L. 
M. Cuny, of Richmond, Va., "John C. Calhoun." 

The Graduate Quadrangle. 
5:00-7:00 P.M. Military Band Concert. Reception by the 
Faculties of the University. All students 
are cordially invited. 

Women's Quadrangle. 



CONVOCATION WEEK. 

JuNB 30, Thursday.— Alumni Day. 

9 : 00 A.M-3 : 00 P.M. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. 
1 : 00 P.M. University Luncheon to the Associated Alumni. 
Hashell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room, 

9:30 P.M. Annual Business Meetings of the Associated 
Alumni : 
Divinity Alumni, 

HeuhoU Oriental Museum^ Feteulty Room, 
Graduate Alumni, 

Question for consideration : *' Should graduate 
and professional study begin at the end of 
the Junior College course ?" 

Cobb Lecture HtUl— Lecture Room, 

Collegiate Alumni. Kent Theater, 

Election of Members of the University Senale, 

the University Council, and the University 

Congregation. 



Official Notices. 



SUMMER EXAinNATIONS FOB ADMISSION. 

The Summer Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall« Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, June 15, 16, 17. 
and 18. The University Examiner wiU furnish par- 
ticular information on application. 



REGISTRATION FOB THS SUMMMBB AND AUTUMN 
QUARTERS, 1886. 

All students now in residence will register with their 
deans for the next two consecutive quarters, t. e.. 
Summer 'OS and Autumn 'SB. 
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The office houra for registration are given below. 

A single registration card will be used for the entire 
registration for the two quarters. (No course card 
will be used.) 

QtadwUit SehooU and Senior Colleg€$. 

Monday and Tuesday, June 13 and 14 : 

Graduate Men with Dban Jcjdsgn: 9:00-12:30; 
2:00-4:00. 

Graduate and Senior Women with Dean Talbot : 
11:00-1:00; 2:30-3:30. 

Senior Men with Dean Tebrt : 9:00-12:00; 2:00- 

4:00. 

Junior CoUegea. 

Wednesday and Thursday, June 16 and 17 : 

Juniors will register as usual by diyision& 

Divisions I and II.— Wednesday a.m. 

" III and IV.— Wednesday p.m. 

V and VI.— Thursday a.m. 

Students A-L will register with Dean Capps ; from 

M-Z with Dean Moobe. 

Dean Capps' hours: 9:30-11:00 a.m.; 12:00-1:00, 

2:30-4:30 P.M. 

Dean Moore's hours : 8:30-9:30; 10:30-12:00 a.m.; 

2:30-4:30 p.m. (Wednesday, 2:00-3:00). 

Unclamifie^ 8ttuiont$, 
Thursday, June 15, p.m. : 

Men, A-L with Dean Capps (hours given above). 
Men, M-Z with Dean Moobe (hours given above). 
Women with Dean Talbot, 2: 00-4: 00 p.m. 



The Final Examination of Henrietta Goodrioh for 
the degree of S.M. will be held Friday, June 10 at 
3:00 P.M. in Room C 2, Cobb Lecture Hall. Principal 
subject : Sociology. Thesis : " Laboratory Methods in 
House Sanitation, together with an Outline of Class- 
room Instruction." Committee: Head Professor 
Small, Associate Professor Talbot, and Associate Pro- 
fessor Loeb ; and all other instructors of the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Lolabel House for the 
degree of A.M. will be held Friday, June 10, at 4:00 
p.M,, in Room C 6, Cobb Lecture Hall. Principal 
subject, History. Thesis: "An Introductory Study 
of the Twelfth Amendment." Committee : Head Pro- 
fessor von Hoist and Associate Professor Talbot; 
and all other instructors of the departments immedi- 
ately concerned. 

The Final Examination of Ons William Caldwell 
for the degree of PhJ>. will be held Monday, June 13, 
at 2: 00 p.m., in Botany Building. Principal subject, 



Botany; secondary subject. Bacteriology. Thesis: 
" Contribution to the Life History of Baptisia." Com- 
mittee : Head Professor Coulter, Associate Professor 
Loeb, and Assistant Professor Jordan ; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

The Final Examination of Hebbert Newby McCoy 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Monday, June 13, 
at 3: 00 p.m., in Room 20, Kent Chemical Laboratory. 
Principal subject, Chemistry; secondary subject, 
Physics. Thesis : " On the Hydrochlorides of Carbo- 
phenyl-imidu Derivatives." Committee : Associate 
Professor Smith, Head Professor Michelson, and Abbo- 
ciate Professor Maschke; and all other instructors 
of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Elizabeth Sabah Jones 
for the degree of A.M. will be held Wednesday, June 
15, at 3:00 p.m., in Room B 5, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Principal subject, Latin ; secondary subject. Classical 
ArchsBology. Thesis: ** Atticism in Roman Litera- 
ture." Committee : Head Professor Hale, Professor 
Tarbell and Dr. Kern ; and all other instructors of 
the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of William Clinton Alden 
for the degree of A.M. will be held Wednesday, June 

15, at 4:00 p.m., in Walker Museum. Principal sub- 
ject. Geology ; secondary subject, Petrology. Thesis: 
"Pleistocene Formations of Chicago and its Envi- 
rons." Committee : Head Professor Chamberlin, Pro- 
fessor Iddings and Associate Professor Cutting ; and 
all other instructors of the departments immediately 
concerned. 

The Final Examination of Daniel Peteb McMillan 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Thursday, June 

16, at 9:00 a.m., in Room 34, Anatomy Building. Prin- 
cipal subject. Philosophy ; secondary subject. Experi- 
mental Psychology. Thesis: "The Negative Judg- 
ment." Committee: Head Professor Dewey, Assist- 
ant Professor Angell, and Professor Foster ; and all 
other instructors of the departments immediately 
concerned. 



The Final Examination of Ebnest Alanson Balch 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Thursday, June 
16, at 3:00 p.m., in Room C 6, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Principal subject. History ; secondary subject. Politi- 
cal Science. Thesis : " Recent Phases of Reciprocity 
in the United States ~ an Historical Sketch.'' Com- 
mittee : Head Professor von Hoist, Head Professor 
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Judeon and Assistant Professor Thomas; and all 
other instructors of the departments immediately 
concerned. 



The Final Examination of William Datton Mbb- 
RBLL for the Degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, June 
17, at 9: 00 a.m., in Botany Building. Principal sub- 
ject, Botany ; secondary subject. Zoology. " Thesis : 
"Contribution to the Life History of Silphium." 
Committee : Head Professor Coulter, Head Professor 
Donaldson and Assistant Professor Jordan ; and all 
other instructors of the departments immediately 
concerned. 



The Final Examination of William A. Bbat for 
the degree of PhD., will be held Friday, June 17, at 
2:00 P.M., in Botany Building. Principal subject: 
Botany ; secondary subject : Zoology ; Thesis : " The 
Xerophytic Flora of the Texan Plains." Committee : 
Head Professor Coulter, Associate Professor Alex. 
Smith and Assistant Professor Jordan ; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Mrs. Annie Lucy Inskeep 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, June 17, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Room C 1, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Principal subject : Political Science ; secondary sub- 
ject: Sociology. Thesis: *' Local Government in 
California to 1879." Committee: Head Professors 
Judson and Small, Prof essor A. C.Miller; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Helen McQaffrbt 
Sbables for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
June 17, at 3:00 p.m., in Room C 12, Cobb Lecture 
Hall. Principal subject : Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology ; secondary subject : Greek. Thesis : " Lex- 
icon to the Greek Dialect-Inscriptions." Committee : 
Head Professor Shorey, Associate Professor Buck, 
and Associate Professor Harper: and all other instruc- 
tors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Examination of Florence La Toubbtte for 
the degree of A.M. will be held Friday, June 17, at 
3: 00 P.M., in Room C 16, Cobb Lecture Hall. Princi- 
pal subject, French; secondary subject, Italian. 
Thesis: '* Metaphors and Similes in Victor Hugo*s 
* Les Miserables.' " Assistant Professor Howland, 
Assistant Professor Bruner, and Professor Chandler; 
and all other instructors of the departments immedi- 
ately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Esther Boisb VanDeman 
for the degree of Ph.D. will beheld Saturday, June 18, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Room B 5, Cobb Lecture Hall. Prin- 
cipal subject, Latin; secondary subject, Greek. 
Thesis: "The Cult of Vesta Publica and the Vestal 
Virgins." Committee: Head ProfesEors W.G.Hale and 
Shorey, Assistant Professor Breasted ; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately concerned. 



QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Spring Quar- 
ter will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, June 20, 21 and 22. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings ; for 
afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, as 
follows : 

8:30 Exercises, Mon., June 20, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 



9:30 


II 


Tues. 


" 21, 


8:30-11:30 A.M 


11:00 


•» 


Wed. 


" 22, 


8:30-11:30 A.M 


12:00 


*« 


Mon. 


•* 20, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


2:00 


«i 


Tues. 


" 21, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


3:00 


i« 


Wed. 


•• 22, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 



IB. DEPABTMENT OF PEDAGOOT. 

The following additional Junior and Senior College 
courses will be offered during the year 1898-99 : 

Junior CoUege Courses. 
40A, 41 A. Household Art and Science in Elementary 
Education. — ^This work is divided into two parte. 
Five hours a week will be given afternoons to 
technical work in cooking, sewing, etc., with a 
view to its use in school. In connection with 
this actual training, there will be discussion of 
the educational aims and methods of such 
work, especially as embodied in the scheme of 
graded household work undertaken in the 
school conducted by the department— this cov- 
ering at present the first six grades. As this 
work is planned for strictly educational aims, 
its consideration involves attention to its con- 
nections with industrial and physical geog- 
raphy, number-work, simple chemical and phys- 
ical facts involved, and nature study. This last 
includes not only study of raw- materials and 
products, but some observation of plants and 
animals from which foods, fabrics, etc., are 
derived. 

The other side is implied in the above. It 
consists in observing the domestic work of the 
school, assisting in the same, observing related 
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applications in history, geography, and science 
work. This will occupy about six hours a week 
— two hours counting for one of credit. 

Autumn and Winter Quarters, ^98-9; 4:00- 
6:00. Miss Harmeb. 

(The Elementary School Building, 5412 EIUb ay.) 
406, 41B. — The same as above, but occupying less 
time. It includes the afternoon technical work, 
but much less actual observation, and assisting 
forenoon. 

2Mj. Autumn and Winter Quarters, W-O. 
Miss Habmbr. 

Note. — ThU class, being of a normal character, will be 
limited in numbers. In case more should apply than could be 
pro6tab]y accommodated, choice will be made from those 
whose past experience and future plans make thpmmost avail- 
able. On this account it is desirable to communicate as early 
as possible, either by letter or in a personal intenriew.with Hiss 
Banner. Address, care department of Pedagogy. Attention is 
also called to Courses 42, 43, 44 inlSociology. 

Senior College Courses, 

29. Psychology Applied to Teaching. — Based upon 

actual observation in the public schools, read- 
ing and lectures. A consideration of the de- 
mand made by the developing mind at different 
stages of growth, as indicated by interest, and 
a study of the natural interrelations of the 
various subjects. Two hours a week school 
visitation, with written reports upon the same 
required. 

Mj. Autumn Quarter, 'OS; Tuee. and Fri., 
4: 00-^:00. Mb. W. S. Jaokman. 

30. Practical Pedagogy.— Preparation of lesson plans, 

school visitation, reading and lectures. Stu- 
dents are required to prepare and submit for 
criticism actual lesson plans embodying a ra- 
tional correlation of subject-matter as deter- 
rn>!rd by the natural interest of the mind at 
different stages of its development. School 
visitation with written reports two hours a 
week. (This course presupposes the work of the 
preceding quarter.) 

Mj. Winter Quarter, ^99; Tues. and Fri., 
4:00-6:00. Mb. Jaokman. 

31. Evolatioa and History of Methods. — Reading, 

lectures, and school visitation. Relation of 
method to the individual and the school. 
Method as modified and determined by the rela- 
tion of the school to the home and to the chang- 
ing conditions of society. School visitation and 
written reports upon the same two hours a 
week. (This course presupposes the work of 
Courses 29 and 90.) 



Mj. Spring Quarter, ^99; Tuee. and Fri., 
4:00-6:00. Mb. Jaokman. 

32. A Study of the Parts of School Systems. ~ Kin- 

dergarten, Elementary, Secondary, etc. 

Mj. Autumn Quarter, '98 ; Mon. and Thurs., 
4:00-6:00. Mbs. E. F. Young. 

33. Positive and Negative Factors in Education. — 

Existing tendencies and influences which help 
and obstruct school work. This includes a 
study of normal and abnormal conditions as 
found in the child in the school system and in 
the social environment as related to education. 
Mj. Winter Quarter, ^99; Mon. and Thurs., 
4:00-6:00. Mbs. Youno. 

34. Fundamental Principles underlying Nineteenth 

Century Theories of Education. 

Mj. Spring Quarter, ^99 ; Mon. and Thurs., 
4:00-6:00. Mbs. Young. 



KI. THE DKPABTMENT OF THB OBBEK LANGUAGE AND 
LITEBATUBB. 

The following additional courses on "Greek Au- 
thors on Music'' will be offered by Dr. Seidenadel : 

35. Cleonides ; Eudides ; Alypius ; Bacchius. 

Mj. Summer Quarter, *96. 

36. Aristoxenus ; Loci e Platone et Aristotele. 

Mj. Autumn Quarter, '98. 

37. Plutarchius De musica Aristides Quintilianus ; 

Loci ex Athenaeo. Mj. Winter Quarter, '99. 
Four hours a week. 

The authors will be read and interpreted. 

Additional lectures on the division of chords and 
calculation of intervals, on Greek mathematical terms 
and on the history of the sources of Greek music and 
the literature in this field of study will be given at the 
beginning of each course. A knowledge of Greek is 
the only prerequisite to this course. 

Members of the Graduate Schools and of the Senior 
Colleges will be admitted; but credit will be given 
only to graduate students in the classical departments 
who register for the whole course. 

Hours to be arranged with the instructor. 



The Graduate Club. 
The annual election of officers and members of the 
Executive Committee will occur Saturday evening, 
June 18, in the Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall. Ice cream 
and cake will be served afterwards. A large atten- 
dance is desired. 
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Calendar, 

JUNE 10-18, 1898, 

Friday, Juhe 10. 

Graduate Assembly : — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
10:90 A.M. 

Professor Qeo. B. Hale : *' Astronomy.** 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Lab- 
oratory, Room 35, 4: 00 P.M. 

Associate Professor Haschke : ** CoDeeming the Continu- 
ation of Power-Series.** 

Notes: By Anne S. Young,** The Potential of a Hetero- 
geneous Sphere on Itself;'* by B. L. Remick, "Kron- 
eoker's BTaluation of Gauss's Sum.*' 

Romance Club meets in C 13, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
4:00 P.M. 

Dr. de Poyen-BeUisle : ** Leaders of Thought of the 
Eighteenth Century in France : their Talue to mankind.*' 

Final Examination of : 
H. Goodrich, Room C 2, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3: 00 

p M ^flee D 65) 
L. House, C;6, Cobb Lecture Hall, 4 : 00 p.m. (see p. 65). 

Saturday, Jcjnb 11. 
Administrative Board of the Uniyersity Press, 8:30 a.m. 
Faculties of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 
Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 

Sunday, June 12. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professorial Lecturer John H. Barrows on ** Buddhism in 
China and Japan." 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Oriental Museum, Assembly Room, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, June 13. 

Chapel- Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:80 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Registration begins (see p. 65). 

Germanic Club meets in the Germanic Library, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. 

Mr. Seward : ** The Streofftheninff Noffative in M. H. O.** 
Dr. Kern : '* Das raclcuimautende Verb bei tirimmels- 
hausen." 

Final Examination of : 
H. N. McCoy, Room 20, Kent Hall, 3:00 p.m. (see 
p. 65). 
O. W. Caldwell, Botany Building, 2: 00 p.m. (seej). 65). 

Tuesday. Junr H. 
Chapel Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 

Students). 
Botanical Qlub meets in the Botanical Building, 

Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 

Room, 5:00 p.m. 
The ''Forum'' meets in Assembly Room, Haskell 

Oriental Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 pjf. 



WXDNXSDAT, JUNB 15. 

Summer Examinations for Admission begin. 

Final Examination of : 
E. S. Jones, B 5, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3: 00 p.m. (see 

p. 65). 
W. C. Alden, Walker Museum, 4:00 p.m. (see p. 65). 

Zoological Club meets in Room 24, Zoological Build- 
ing, 4:00 P.M. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Building, 5: 00 p.m. 

Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. O. A., Lecture Room, 
Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 pjf. 

Thubsday, Junb 16. 

Chapel-Assembly: Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall. 10:30 a.m. 
Summer Examinations for Admission, continued. 
Final Examination of : 

D. P. McMillan, Room 34, Anatomy Building, 9:00 
A.M. (see p. 65). 

E. A. Balch, C 6, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3: 00 p.m. (see 
p. 65). 

University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Friday, June 17. 

Junior (Allege Day : a holiday for the Junior and 

Senior Colleges. 
(For Programme of Exercises, see p. 64.) 
Graduate-Assembly: — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall. 

10:30 a.m. 

Assistant Professor An«ell : ** Psychology.*' 
Summer Examination for Admission, continued. 
Final Examination of : 

W. D Merrell, Botany Building, 9:00 a.m. (see p 66). 

W. A. Bray, Botany Building, 2:00 p.m. (see p. 66). 

F. LaTourette, C 16, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. 
(see p. 66). 

A. L. Inskeep, C 1, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3: 00 p.m. (see 

p. 66). 
H. M. Searles, B 12, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. 
see p. 66). 
Registration closes (see p. 65). 

Saturday, June 18. 

Administrative Board of University AfiUiations, 

8:30 a.m. 
Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
Summer examinations for admission, concluded. 
Final Examination of E. B. Van Deman, B 5, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. (see p. 66). 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 

Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 
Graduate Club : Election of Officers, Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 8:00 p.m. (see p. 67). 
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July «, Satukday. 

8 : 30 A.M.-3 : 30 p.m. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. 
8 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Summer Quar- 
ter begin. Bv order of the University Council 
all dasses wiU meet morning and aftmioon at 
the hours assigned in the Quarterly Announce- 
ments. 
4:00 P.M. The Ninth Meeting of the University Congre- 
gation. 
Haskell Oritntal Museum — Faculty Room, 
T.oo P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangle Club, 
July 3, Sunday.— Convocation Sunday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Bible classes. Haskell Oriental Museum, 

4 : 00 P.M* Convocation Sermon. Rev. A. K. Parker, D.D. 
Music by the Choir of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian Church. 
Quarterly Report of the Secretaiy of the Christian 
Union. The Graduate Quadrangle, 

7: 00 P.M. Union Meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room, 
Jtn.Y 4, Monday — A holiday. 

iz :oo A.M. Patriotic Song Service. Address by Hon. J. L. 
M. Cuny, of Richmond, Va. : *' John C. Calhoun.^' 

The Graduate Quadrangle, 

5:00-7:00 P.M. Militaiy Band Concert. Reception by the 

Faculties of the University. All students 

are cordially invited. 

Women's Quadrangle. 

The Ninth UMivenaiTY Comqreqation, 
Notice is hereby given that the ninth meeting of 
the University Congregation of the University of Chi- 
cago will be held on Saturday, July 2, 1896, at 4:00 
P.M., in the Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Museum. 

The members of the congregation will assemble in 
Haskell Oriental Museum, second floor, at 3:45 p.m., 
for the procession to the Congregation Hall. The 
congregation will consider : 

1. The abstract of actions of governing bodies for 
the Spring Quarter. 

2. The proposition laid on the table at the April 
meeting, that twelve Majors be the maximum re- 
quirement in any of the Junior Colleges. 

3. The following propositions chosen for discussion : 
a) That but two convocations should be held each 

year. 
6) That, in the opinion of the congregation, it 
would be for the best interests of the University 
if propositions involving a change in the curric- 
ulum should not be brought before the Facul- 
ties for a period of five years. 
4. Such other business as may properly come before 

the meeting. 
Members of the congregation are invited to send to 
the Recorder at oncQ questions for consideration at 
future meetings. 

The Congregation dinner will be held at the Quad- 
rangle Club, Saturday, July 2, at 7:00 p.m. 

Francis W. Shbpardson, 

Acting Recorder. 



The UmvEftaiTY Elementaby School. 



The New Building. 

The Department of Pedagogy in the University of 
Chicago takes pleasure in announcing that the large 
residence at 5412 Ellis av. has been secured for the use 
of the Elementary School conducted by the depart- 
ment, for a period of three years. This insures perma- 
nent quarters for the school until it can secure a build- 
ing of its own. The house is spacious, with large 
well-lighted rooms, with plenty of ground about for 
play-ground and garden. A covered way will connect 
the house with the brick barn, and the ^op and gym- 
nasium will be located in the latter. The building is 
near the Jackson Park branch of the Cottage Grove 
cable line, which connects also with the Illinois Cen- 
tral trains at the 57th street station. If there is 
sufficient demand a 'bus will be run either to the 
houses of the parents, to collect the children, or to the 
57th street station of the Illinois Central. The service 
will be rendered at cost. 

The enlargement of quarters makes it possible to 
receive a number of children beyond those already 
registered. Applications are accordingly invited. 
They will be considered in the order of their recep- 
tion, but as the groups are limited in size, the final 
selection will depend also upon the way in which the 
previous training of the children enables them to fit 
into a particular group. In the case of children en- 
tered for the next school year, the parent will be held ' 
responsible for the first quarter's tuition unless notice 
of withdrawal is received on or before September 1. 
Tentative arrangements are making for the forma- 
tion of two groups of children between the ages of 
four and a half and six. If the plan is completed, 
sixteen children will be received. Conditional appli- 
cations are invited for this also. Positive information 
will be sent out to all applying, before August 1. The 
tuition for the younger children attending forenoon 
sessions only is $15 per quarter, there being three 
quarters during the school year, commencing Oc- 
tober 1, January 1, and April 1, respectively. The 
tuition for older children attending two sessions is $20 
per quarter. All applications should be addressed to 
Miss Geobgia Baoon, 

8745 Indiana av., Chicago^ lU, 



Work in Household Art and Soibnoe. 

No one will dispute the statement that children's 
interests lie in carrying on activities where they can 
see that something is accomplished, and that these 
interests lie in doing themselves what they see going 
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on about them eyery day. The story of the small 
girl of three who wished that the cook and her 
mamma were both dead so that she could beat eggs, 
may be an exaggerated instance, but serves to illus- 
trate the strong desire children have to do what their 
elders are doing. 

The interest in ** food, clothing, and shelter " is of 
necessity permanent, because of the fundamental 
relations to the environment inevitably involved. 
Hence, occupations dealing with these matters 
furnish points of contact with the social and phys- 
ical environment, and give opportunities for the 
introduction in an educational way of numerical 
forms and relations, the study of geography, plants 
and animals, physical and chemical facts, and the 
formulation of simple social and economic relation- 
ships. In view of the permanence of this organic 
interest in food and clothing, it has been suggested 
that the rather general attitude of dislike on the part 
of most toward this matter as if it were so much 
drudgery, may have arisen through lack of direction 
of the interest at the proper period. 

It seems necessary at all times to insist that this work 
is made educational, that the object in giving it is not 
to make cooks and seamstresses^ but to lay hold of a 
resource which connects lines of natural activity with 
material and principles which are educative. At the 
same time the work is given in such a manner as to 
furnish careful technical training through the use of 
the most exact methods available. 

On the social side, cooking and sewing (the second 
perhaps less than the first) give a training in habits 
of order and service. As under the term cooking 
is included all the preparations and serving of the 
class luncheon, opportunity is given for social organi- 
zation and also for a display or utilization of their social 
instincts. During the time spent in sewing, weaving 
and related hand-work, a chance exists for more gen- 
eral and social conversation than is compatible with 
the successful carrying on of other school work. 

During the first three years the cooking and sewing 
are done as far as the child consciousness ^ is con- 
cerned for the sake of the immediate product or end. 
In sewing, e. g., the children are given such work as 
can be accomplished in a short time and that will 
have some immediate use to the child. (See outline.) 
In cooking the children prepare some one thing, each 
child contributing his proportion to the whole. In 
this way he feels the responsibility of the result not 
only for himself but for the whole class, so that the 
social end reinforces the immediate one. This interest 
in the immediate result so overshadows the steps in 
the processes he is watching that very little use can 



be made, from a scientific point of view, of the impor- 
tant physical and chemical changes going on. Obser- 
vation is incidental to securing good results, and the 
reasons for certain indications receive little attention, 
until after the first year and a half, when a few general 
principles are worked out while the actual cooking is 
going on. The children are, however, during this 
period spending most of their time assigned to "sci- 
ence " work on the materials used in cooking. 

Somewhere between the ages of eight and ten a 
change in the interest takes place, and the thing is 
done with more conscious reference to the technical 
side, and to what might be termed the intellectual 
side, i. e.f the child comes to see that if he understands 
the reasons for what he is doing, he can carry on a 
number of other operations of the same general 
class. ' This makes necessary a change in the way in 
which the work is given. Even the simplest operation 
in cooking has so many conditions that it is impos- 
sible for the child to select those bringing about a cer- 
tain result that is important for him. So at this stage 
simple experiments are introduced where conditions 
are so controlled that he is able to draw a needed in- 
ference and get hold of a general principle. For 
example, the effect of heat on albumen is worked 
out by first finding out the way in which the tem- 
perature of the water could be determined from 
its appearance — thus were worked out the "scald- 
ing,*' ''simmering,'* and boiling points. The next 
step was to subject a little white of egg to each 
temperature for varying lengths of time — drawing 
thence such inferences as the following: '*The egg 
albumen has a very few threads in it at 140*, at 160* 
it is jellylike, and at 212* it is tough." "When al- 
bumen is boiling it is very hard and at simmering it 
is very nice and tender." After these underlying 
principles are grasped, the work becomes more deduc- 
tive, so to speak. It is treated more as applied 
science. 

OOOKINO. 

The following outline is a brief record of the work 
done during the past school year. Owing to the fact 
that the older children have not had the previous train- 
ing which the younger groups are now receiving it 
has been impossible to give to the four older groups 
work which absolutely illustrates the principles 
stated. A consecutive plan of work covering the first 
six years will be published during next year, mean- 
time a general outline is given. 

All the work done by the children is individual — 
the amount needed for the luncheon being divided 
among the children who are cooking. In the four 
older groups the care of the table and serving is 
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individual, strict rotation being obflerred, as the 
privilege of inviting guests is a part of this duty. 

As it is impossible to give in this outline the 
reasons for the succession of lessons, manner of giving 
direction and of using materials— a general plan of 
conducting a lesson is given. A recipe giving materials 
and quantities to be used is written on the board. 
The children are called upon to furnish directions for 
combination of materials, method of applying heat, 
and reasons for the same from their previous experience 
with similar materials. After the discussion the 
children go to their tables, select the necessary utensils, 
and measure all materials needed to carry out the 
directions. 

Careful oversight is kept of their work and help 
given when needed. The children in each lesson pre- 
pare a luncheon to serve to twelve people, generally 
more — and aside from the present lesson, dishes pre- 
viously cooked are prepared as side dishes. 

BHtH Year, 

The general work was the cooking of cereals. The 
children began with the simplest cooking possible of 
the whole grain such as, parching, boiling, and the 
popping of rice and corn. Different preparations of 
grains and cereals were cooked directly over the 
flame and in double boiler. Serving cereals with fruits 
in different ways and preparation of cocoa. 

Second and Third Year, 

1. Cereals : breakfast preparations cooked directly 
over fire and in double boiler ; use of double boiler in 
long cooking of raw grains ; cereal desserts prepared 
with fruits. 

2. Vegetables cooked in boiling water. 

3. Milk and vegetable soups. 

4. Creamed vegetables. ^ 

5. Preparation of toast. 

6. Cream toast. 

7. French toast, etc. 

FwirtK Fifth and Sixth Year, 

1. Cooking of starchy foods. — Potato: baked, 
boiled, mashed ; soup. Cereal desserts and puddings. 
Creamed vegetables, meat, and fish. Milk and vege- 
table soups. 

2. Cooking of proteid foods. — Egg : soft cooked, 
hard cooked ; omelet ; custard. Meat : beef tea ; beef 
broth ; beef stock ; beef stew ; broiled steak. Steamed 
fish. Oyster soup. 

3. Preparation of batters and dough with different 
raising agents, such as air, with and without egg, 
baking powder and yeast. 



SBWINO. 

The children begin their work in sewing with the 
simple weaving of coarse materials. The warp and 
woof are in different colors to show the way the two 
are woven together to make cloth. 

This work is carried along parallel with the sewing 
during the six years, each year finer materials are 
used, and stripes, borders, and simple patterns are 
introduced involving the use of three or four colors. 

The course is arranged so as to combine four 
considerations: 1) Adaptation to the children's 
interests and capacities, attention being paid under 
the latter to physical traits as regards use of the eye, 
muscular control, etc., as well as to growth in intellec- 
tual complexity ; 2) orderly sequence in the technical 
part, kinds of stitches used, etc.; 3) artistic factors in 
the selection and adaptations of colors ; acquaintance, 
theoretical and practical, with the elements of design 
as applied to textiles ; and 4) points of contact with 
geographic, historic and scientific facts and principlea 

Firtt Year. 

1. Simple weaving. 

2. Sewing bag. — a) Materials : scrim or art denim; 
Barbary cotton, b) Stitches : basting; coarse back 
stitching; overhanding basted hem; outlining name 
or initials; twisting cords for drawing string. 

The child has his choice of color in the denim and 
sewing cotton used, and sometimes the bag is decora- 
ted with a blanket stitch around the edge or a stitch- 
ing-stitch fastens the hem. The name is printed with 
a pencil on the bag in large letters and outlined in 
the same color used in sewing the bag. This bag is 
used through the course to hold the child's work. 

Second Year, 

1. Spinning : a) Study of silkworm and cocoon. 
b) Cotton, wool and flax spinning with simple spindle. 

2. Practical sewing. — a) Holder for use in cooking. 
Materials : felt ; braid ; No. 40 cotton. (A square piece 
of felt is cut the size of holder. Strips are cut 
lengthwise one-half inch from each edge. The braid 
is woven through and the ends fastened with a run- 
ning stich. The back is lined with unbleached mus- 
lin. This introduces the turning in of raw edges, the 
basting the edges even, and the overhanding the 
edges together.) b) Needle Book. Materials : brown 
coarse art canvas; Barbary cotton; white flannel. 
Stitches : blanket-stitch on canvas and flannel ; cross- 
stitch decoration, c) Pin flat. Materials : card board; 
woolen cloth or silk. Stitches : basting in raw edges ; 
overhanding. d) Canvas mat with cross-stitch design 
in colored cotton, e) Pincushion. Materials: art 
canvas ; denim ; Barbary cotton. Stitches : overcast- 
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ing ; BtitchdB used in design ; basting ; back-stitch in 
color ; oye^handing of open end. 

Designs were obtained as followed. Large photo- 
graphs of snowflake crystals were shown, from which 
the children worked out a simple design first in 
drawing and then in cross-stitch on canvasl 

Third Year, 

Theoretical work is study of fibers of following ma- 
terials : Cotton, fiax, jute. hemp, wool and silk with 
reference to following points: 1) where grown; 2) 
where manufactured; 3) how transported. Rough 
maps are made showing the location of the countries 
where the fiber is produced, manufacturing centers 
lines of transportation. 

Practical sewing.^ a) Burlap Pillows. Materials: 
burlaps ; Barbary cotton ; unbleached muslin for 
inside of pillow ; moss for filling ; frame to hold work; 
Stitches : stitches used in design; basting, back-stitch; 
overhanding; overcasting; filling with moss; fitting 
the two pillows, b) Bag for soiled handkerchiefs. 
Materials: coarse white art canvas; rope silk; 
wooden ring for top of bag; ribbon to cover ring. 
Stitches : Russian design in cross-stitch for border ; 
initials in cross-stitch; hemming; running-stitch; 
back-stitch, c) Shoe bag. Materials: linen; braid. 
Stitches : binding with braid ; hemming with braid ; 
loops. 

Fourth Year, 

Theoretical work. Manufactured products. Study 
of different kinds of cloth : 1) texture, 2) hydroscopic 
nature. 3) relation to warmth, 4) infiammability. 

The difference in texture, etc., depending both on 
the preparation of the fiber and its structure ; the 
microscopic study of the different fibers is made here 
to bring out the differences which necessitate the vari- 
ous threads and therefore different cloths made from 
them. 

Practical sewing. — 1) Burlap curtains: knotted 
fringed ends ; darned design in colored cotton^ 2) 
Paper dolls for illustration of historical work. 3) 
Patterns for doll's clothes. 4) Flannel skirt. Stitches: 
running and back-stitch ; catch-stitch ; turning hem 
and basting ; gathering ; putting on band ; sewing on 
button; loop for button. 

Fifth Year, 

Theoretical work. Cultivation of fibers: climate, 
topography. Kind of soil needed, and mode of culti- 
vation. Preparation of fibers for manufacture. Prac- 
tical work : 1) darning stockings and mending ; 2) 
dolFs outfit cut from patterns made preceding year. 



Sixth Year. 

Theoretical work. History of manufacture of 
cloth. Development of spindle and loom. History 
of inventions and their commercial importance, with 
social changes effected. Study of present processes of 
manufacture. 

Practical work.— 1) baby's dress and skirt; 2) 
table linen : patching ; darning ; hemming damask ; 
fringing doily; hemstitching; embroidering initials. 
3) Small sheet, i) pillow case. 



Official Notices. 



QUARTERLY BXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Spring Quar- 
ter will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, June 20, 21 and 22. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings ; for 
afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, as 



Hows : 
8:30 Exercises, 


Mon., 


June 20, 


8:30-11:30 a.m. 


9:30 


Tues. 


" 21, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


11:00 


Wed. 


" 22. 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


12:00 


Mon. 


•* 20. 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 


2:00 


Tues. 


" 21. 


2:00- 5:00 p.M 


3:00 


Wed. 


" 22. 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



Reports for the Spring Quarter. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Spring Quarter are due at 
the Examiner's OflBce (or the Faculty Exchange) not 
later than 12:00 m., Saturday. June 25. It is of the 
utmost importance that every course be recorded 
fully and promptly. Blanks will be furnished through 
the Faculty Exchange not later than Monday. June 20. 
The University Examiner. 



The Final Examination ot William Dayton Mer- 
RELL for the Degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, June 
17. at 9: 00 a.m.. in Botany Building. Principal sub- 
ject, Botany ; secondary subject. Zoology. Thesis : 
''Contribution to the Life History of Silphium.'' 
Committee : Head Professors Coulter and Donaldson, 
and Assistant Professor Jordan ; and all other in- 
structors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of William A. Bray for 
the degree of PhD., will be held Friday, June 17, at 
2:00 p.m., in Botany Building. Princii)al subject: 
Botany; secondary subject : Zoology; Thesis: *'The 
Xerophytic Flora of the Texan Plains." Committee: 
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Head Profeeeor Coulter, Associate Professor Alex. 
Smith and Assistant Professor Jordan ; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Mrs. Annie Luoy Inskekp 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, June 17, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Boom C 1, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Principal subject: Political Science; secondary sub- 
ject: Sociology. Thesis: "Local Government in 
California to 1879." Committee: Head Professors 
Judson and Small, Prof essor A. C.Miller; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Helen McGaffret 
Sbarles for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, 
June 17, at 3:00 p.m., in Room C 12, Cobb Lecture 
Hall. Principal subject : Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology ; secondary subject : Greek. Thesis : " Lex- 
icon to the Greek Dialect-Inscriptions." Committee : 
Head Professor Shorey, Associate Professors Buck 
and Harper; and all other instructors of the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Florence La Tourbtte 
for the degree of A.M. will be held Friday, June 17, at 
3: 00 P.M., in Room C 16, Cobb Lecture Hall. Princi- 
pal subject, French; secondary subject, Italian. 
Thesis: ^Metaphors and Similes in Victor Hugo's 
* Les Miserables.' " Assistant Professors Howland 
and Bruner, and Professor Chandler ; and all other in- 
structors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Esther Boise VanDeman 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Saturday, June 18, 
at 3:00 p.m., in Room B 5, Cobb Lecture Hall. Prin- 
cipal subject, Latin; secondary subject, Greek. 
Thesis: "The Cult of Vesta Publica and the Vestal 
Virgins." Committee: Head Professors W.G.Hale and 
Shorey, Assistant Professor Breasted ; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Emanuel Schmidt for 
the degree of D.B. will be held Monday, June 20, at 
2:00 P.M. in Room 15, Haskell Oriental Museum. 
Principal subject, Old Testament ; secondary subject, 
Egyptology. Thesis: "Exodus XV: 16-18, 21." Com- 
mittee: Head Professors Harper and Anderson, Assist- 
ant Professor Breasted, Dr. Crandall, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Fulton Johnson Coffin 
for the degree of Ph.D., will be held Tuesday, June 21, 
at 9: 00 a.m., in Room 26, Haskell Oriental Museum. 



Principal subject, Semitic ; secondary subject, Com- 
parative Religion. Thesis: '* The Third Command- 
ment." Committee : Head Professor Harper, Dr. 
Buckley, Associate Professor Zueblin ; and all other 
instructors of the departments immediately con- 
cerned. 

Oh Urethanes,* 

BY OTTO FOUM, 

Certain acid bromamides, R CO N H Br, on warming 
with sodium methylate, suffer a peculiar rearrange- 
ment yielding urethanes. R N H CO O C H„ in which we 
find the alkyl R detached from the carbon atom orig- 
inally holding it and attached to the nitrogen atom. 
On heating such a urethane with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, it was found in one case studied in this lab- 
oratory that a ureachloride R N H CO CI and me- 
thylchloride were formed. 

The present investigation was undertaken with a 
view of ascertaining what influence a change in the 
nature of the alkyl R would exert on the rearrange- 
ment of the acid bromamides, on the one hand, and 
on the preparation of ureachlorides from urethanes on 
the other hand. 

It was shown that even if R is made strongly 
negative in character (R = CeH5, m — CeH4 NO,, 
o — CeH4 NO, and m — CeH4 Br), the rearrangement 
in question is effected with the greatest of ease, yield- 
ing urethanes nearly quantitatively. The various 
methods for preparing acidamides where R is a posi- 
tive aromatic radicle (CeH4 NR,) were then studied, 
and being found unsatisfactory, a new and better 
method was developed ; but it was found impossible 
to convert these acidamides into the corresponding 
bromamides. Still, by making R a positive aliphatic 
radicle, it was conclusively proved, in one case, that 
the rearrangement of the bromamides can be readily 
accomplished even where R has a basic character. 

As to the action of phosphorus pen tachloride on 
urethanes, R N H CO O CH„ ureachlorides were ob- 
tained without any difficulty in all cases where R was 
made a negative aromatic radicle. The two reactions 
combined can be used as a most convenient method 
of preparing the aromatic urethanes and the very re- 
active ureachlorides and isocyanates. 

The investigation was extended to ascertain what 
the effect would be if R were made = H in the ure- 
thanes, i. 6., the action of phosphorus pentachloride 
on urethane proper was studied. No ureachloride 
was formed ; urethane behaves quite differently from 

* Abstract of a thesis presented to the Department of Chem- 
istry in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
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its aromatic derivatiTee. By BubBtitutiog carbonyl- 
chloride for phosphorus pentacloride, it was shown 
that the amid ^roup in urethane is most susceptible 
to reaction, chlorformyl urethane, CI CO N H CO O 
C.H^, and carbonyl diurethane, C.Hb O O C N H CO 
N H CO O CaHg, forming the main products of the 
reaction. Only very little allophanic ether, the only 
product of the reaction observed by previous investi- 
gators, is formed at the same time, and evidence was 
brought to show that its presence is due to the inter- 
mediate formation of a little ureachloride which, with 
urethane, gives allophanic ether. 



Reuoious, 



THE 0HBI8TIAN UNION. 



Official Reports, 



During the month ending May 31, 1898, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 961 volumes from the following 
sources : 

Books added by purchase, 510 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 94 vols.; Philosophy, 27 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 13vola; Political Economy, 65 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 88 vols.; History, 20 vols.; Classical 
Archaeology, 2 vols.; Sociology, 34 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 5 vols.; Sociology (Folk Psychology), 4 vols.; 
Anthropology, 40 vols.; Comparative Religion, 1 vol.; 
Semitic, 12 vols.; New Testament, 11 vols.; Compara- 
tive Philology, 2 vols.; Greek, 10 vols.; Latin, 13 vols.; 
Latin and Greek, 11 vols.; Romance, 11 vols.; German, 
16 vols.; English, 46 vols.; Mathematics, 5 vols.; Phys- 
ics, 1 vol.; Astronomy, 2 vols.; Chemistry, 13 vol.; 
Geology, 12 vols.; Palaeontology, 1 vol.; Botany, 12 vols.; 
Church History, 6 vols.; Systematic Theology, 9 vols.; 
Homiletics, 2 vols.^; Morgan Park Academy, 1 vol.; 
Physical Culture, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 365 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 266 vols.; Philosophy, 3 vols.; Politi- 
cal Economy, 15 vols.; Political Science, 3 vols.; So- 
ciology, 8 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 4 vols.; Anthro- 
pology, 3 vols.; Latin, 1 vol.; English, 1 vol.; Geology, 
8 vols.; Botany, 6 vols.; Systematic Theology, 1 vol.; 
Music, 46 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 56 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 7 vols.; Pedagogy, 1 vol.; Political 
EiConomy, 14 vols.; Sociology, 18 vols.; Sociology (Di- 
vinity), 4 vols.; Semitic, 1 vol.; New Testament, 1 vol.; 
Geology, 2 vols.; Botany, 4 vols.; Church History, 
2 vol&; Homiletics, 2 vols. 



The various organizations composing the Christian 
Union report for the month of May as follows : 
Philanthropic Committee: 

Vesper Collections . ■ . . 159.87 
Other Sources ... - 77^ 



Total Receipts - 
Cash on hand May 1 

Total - 

Total Disbursements 
Cash on hand June 1 



$137.37 
61.88 

$199.25 

$91.90 
107.35 



A concert was given by the Settlement children in 
Kent Theater, Friday, June 3. Forty of the Mothers' 
Club of the Settlement were entertained one day by 
the residents of Geneva in their homes. Free trans- 
portation was furnished by the C. & N. W. R R. 

Report of r. If. o. A. 
Membership 131. One meeting addressed by Head 
Professor Burton ; one meeting conducted by a dele- 
gation from Northwestern University. 

Report of Y, W. C, A, 

Membership 71 

No. of meetings 5 

Social committee organizing for visiting the sick. 

Geo. H. Sawteb, 

Sec, Chr. Union. 



Recent Numbers of University Periodicals. 

The May number of the Botamical Gazbtts is 
filled with interesting matter for botanists. The 

Sriucipal articles are **The Orientation of the Plant 
igg and its Ecological Significance," by Conway Mac- 
Millan ; ** A Contribution to the Life History of the 
PontederiaceflD," by Wilson R. Smith, and "The 
Groups of Angiosperms," by A. Engler. There are 
briefer articles on "The Wild Flowers of Cushing's 
Island, Maine,*' and on "The Botany of the South- 
eastern States," and an open letter on "A Mexican 
Tropical Botanic Station." The " Notes for Students " 
are as usual very helpful." 



Current Events. 



The Final Examination of Amy Eliza Tanner for 
the degree of Ph.D. was held Monday, June 13, at 
9: 00 A.M. in Room 34, Anatomy Building. Principal 
subject, Philosophy; secondary subject. Sociology. 
Thesis : " Imagery." Committee : Head Professors 
Dewey and Small, and Professor Mathews. 



The Final Examination of Cecil V. Bachell^ for the 
degree of M.S. was held Wednesdav, June 15, in 
Room 40, Zoology Building. Principal subject : Bac- 
teriology. Thesis : " The Action of Light upon Bac- 
teria." Committee: Assistant Professor Jordan and 
Dr. Bradley Davis. 
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Calendar. 

JUNE 77-28, 1808, 

Friday, Juite 17. 

Junior College Day : a holiday for the Junior and 

Senior Colleges. 
(For Programme of Exercieei, see p. 69.) 
Graduate-Assembly: — Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall. 

10:30 a.m. 

Assistant Professor Angell : " Psychology.*' 
Summer Examination for Admission, continued. 
Final Examination of : 

W. D Merrell, Botany Building, 9:00 a.m. (see p 73). 

W. A. Bray, Botany Building, 2:00 p.m. (see p. 73). 

A. L. Inskeep, C 1, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3: 00 p.m. (see 
p. 74). 

H. M. Searles, B 12, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. 
see p. 74). 

F. LaTourette, C 16, Cobb Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. 
(see p. 7i). 

Saturday, Junk 18. 

Special meeting of Faculty of the (Ogden) Graduate 

School of Science, 8:30 a. m. 
Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
Summer examinations for admission, concluded. 
Lecture by Dr. E. C. Case before the Geological Club, 

Lecture Room, Walker Museum, 10:00 a.m. 
Final Examination of E. B. Van Deman, B 5, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 3:00 p.m. (see p. 74). 
Graduate Club : Election of OflBcers, Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 8:00 p.m. 
Senior College Finals, Kent Theater, 8:00 p.m. (see 

p. 69). 



Suhday, Junb 19. 

Baccalaureate Prayer Service, Haskell Assembly 
Room, 3: 30. 

Baccalaureate Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professorial Lecturer John H. Barrows od **The Ri#ht 

Attitude of Christianity toward Baddhism.'* 
Baccalaureate Address by the President. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Assembly Room, Haskell Oriental Museum, 7: 00 p.m. 

Monday, Juhb 20. 
Quarterly Examinations, 8:30 A.M.-5: 00 p.m. (see p. 73). 

Final Examination of E. Schmidt, Haskell 15,2:00 
P.M. (see p. 74). 

Special meeting of the Faculty of the Graduate 
Schools 4:30 P.M. 

TuBSDAY, Junk 21. 

Quarterly Examinations (continued) 8:30 a.m.-^: 00 p.m. 

(see p. 73). 
Final Examination of F. J. Coflin, Haskell 26, 9:00 

A.M. (see p. 74). 
Special meeting of the University Senate, 12:00 m. 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. W. C. A., Haskell Assembly 

Room, 5:00 p.m. 
University Chorus, Kent Theater, 7:15 p.m. 

Wbdnbsday. June 22. 

Quarterly Examinations (concluded), 8:30 a.m.-5:00 

P.M. (see p. 73). 
Prayer Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Lecture Room 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 7:00 p.m. 

Thubsday, June 23, 

TO Friday, July 1, 

Quarterly Rboess. 
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The Twenty-sixth University Convocation,* 

The Twenty-sixth (Mid- Autumn) ConYocation of 
the University of Chicago was held upon the seyen- 
teenth of October on the occasion of the granting of 
the degree of LL.D to William McKinley, the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. The Convo- 
cation procession consisted of about fifteen hundred 
persons made up from the following : The students of 
the Graduate and Divinity Schools, and of the Col- 
leges, the members of the Alumni Clubs, students of 
the Morgan Park Academy, Rush Medical College, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Chicago Manual Train- 
ing School, Kenwood Institute, Harvard School, South 
Bide Academy, Princeton- Yale School, Rugby School, 
Culver Military Academy, and the Councilors and Ex- 
Councilors of the Junior and Senior Colleges and of 
the Graduate and Divinity Schools, the Fellows of 
the University, the Faculties of the Affiliated Schools 
and of the University, the members of the University 
Senate and Council, official guests and Trustees of 
the Uniyersity, the President of the University, and 
the President of the United States. The procession 
from the halls of the University through 



*Held in Kent Theater, The UnlTersity Quadrangles, Octo- 
ber 17, 1886. 



Fifty-seventh street and Lexington avenue to the 
President's mansion, where it countermarched in 
review before the President of the United States, 
and, passing to the Quadrangles, received and ac- 
companied the President of the University and the 
President of the United States to Kent Theater, 
where the exercises took place. The Invocation was 
offered by the University Chaplain. The following 
address on behalf of the Trustees was delivered by 
the Reverend Alonzo K. Parker, D.D. : 

THE FIBM FOUNDATION OF NATIONAL PBACE. 

The question whether or not the United States of 
America is a nation was definitely settled a genera- 
tion ago when political ideas, as well as armies, met 
in conflict upon southern battlefields. Today every 
schoolboy is taught that the Fourth of July is the 
birthday of a nation ; and the men who go to the 
polls have forgotten that their right to boast them- 
selves citizens of a nation was ever seriously disputed. 
The arguments of political theorists will never invali- 
date in the popular conviction the legitimacy of that 
claim. Mrs. Partington's broom wages unequal war- 
fare with the Atlantic ocean. The question of the 
present hour assumes that the victory is with the 
Atlantic ocean; and the orator is answered with 
enthusiastic applause when he demands for this 
nation rank with the other great nations of the civil- 
ized world. Where are its material resources sur- 
passed? cries the perfervid patriot. Where is the 
sense of national honor keener? What people is 
braver or more intelligent? Let it stand forth in 
majestic self-assertion and boldly accept its larger 
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responsibility. When the sovereignties of the Old 
World are assembled, let it no longer be thought that 
admission to their deliberations can be refused to the 
sovereign nation of the New World. 

While the air is ringing with these large claims, let 
sober inquiry once more be made into the meaning of 
a word upon all men's lips. Granted freely the Nation, 
and the privilege of writing it with a capital N. But 
what is a nation ? What its origin, its responsibili- 
ties, its powers ? The reconsideration, just now, of 
these familiar questions might serve to clarify turbid 
political discussion and lift it to a higher plane. Here 
is matter, however, for an argument far exceeding 
both your patience and my privilege. It may be pos- 
sible, nevertheless, within the just limits of the occa- 
sion, to show how national peace finds its firm founda- 
tion in the popular acceptance of the true conception 
of the Nation itself. 

The once powerful doctrine of the divine right of 
kings is completely alien to this generation, and lives 
only in the sentiment which decks with garlands 
when anniversary days come round the statue of 
England's ''fair and fatal king" where at Charing 

Cross 

Armoured he ridcB, bis head 
Bure to the stars of doom. 

The kindred doctrine of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple leads a precarious existence in the mouths of men 
who love large-sounding words and have not stopped 
to consider that it is only a specious form of the 
ancient blasphemy that might makes right. With 
neither of these theories of the origin of the nation 
are political thinkers today much concerned. 

The social contract theory of the state, with which 
the political writings of the last two centuries are 
filled, has had so respectable a support, and has played 
so large a part in our own history, that its repudiation 
is not altogether easy, even now. The confession that 
it is all in the air is somewhat reluctantly made. But 
it must be made, nevertheless. There is not a particle 
of evidence to support the assumption of a natural 
man consenting, for the sake of the obvious advantages 
of personal security and gain, to abandon his irre- 
sponsible condition of isolation and independence in 
a state of nature, and by free contract to form a state. 
Aristotle answered by anticipation the speculations of 
Hobbes and Rousseau and Locke when he defined 
man as by nature a political being. Hardly more de- 
fensible than this abandoned hypothesis, but deceiv- 
ing the ear with words that have the sound of prac- 
tical common sense, is the notion of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, who, rejecting what he called "chimerical 
compactB/' grounded political duties upon "a solid 



basis of general convenience ; " or Macaulay*s shallow 
definition of government as *'a contrivance of human 
wisdom to secure a purely temporal end, namely, the 
protection of the persons and the property of men.'' 

The irrefutable objection to these theories is the 
vicious assumption, common to them all, that human 
conduct is absolutely controlled by selfish motives, 
and that men are always seeking selfish ends. Patri- 
otism, then, is a silly sentimentality, and those reli- 
gious writers are to be justified who have denounced 
love of country as an affection inconsistent with the 
Christian spirit which must hold all peoples in an im- 
partial regard. Why should hats be lifted and the air 
rent with cheers at sight of a flag which is nothing 
more than the symbol of a mighty police force? If one's 
country, in the last analysis, is found to be just a stu- 
pendous commercial agency or lM>ard of trade, why 
must it be thought "a thing men should die for at 
need? '* Whether or not they are able to bring it to 
light and to define it, some nobler conception of the 
nation than that of a contract or a constabulary must 
lie deeply bedded in the minds of the American peo- 
ple. This vaguely apprehended conception moves them 
to heroisms and sacrifices; and the deed demanded is 
done; the offering required is made in joyful surren- 
der to the highest duty to which the soul of man can 
be called. An austere spirit is upon them, kindling in 
their souls purer fires than selfish passions have ever 
fed. They cannot reason concerning it, and at the same 
time, in loyalty to their manhood, they dare not dis- 
obey. "It is not carelessly" (I am using now the 
language of Dr. Mulford) ** that human lips have called 
their country the fatherland ; nor is it with vague 
and idle phrases, but in a spirit of holy and sonlike 
sacrifice and in solemn crises, that men have turned 
to their country as the mother of all." 

This nobler conception of the nation, by which its 
citizens have so often been animated unawares, has 
been the inspiration of the political discussions of 
the profoundest thinkers. It is not a discovery of 
today, though it has been set forth with increasing 
clearness and conviction in the endeavor to solve the 
political problems of the last quarter of a century. I 
may be allowed, in stating it, to employ once more 
Milton's often-quoted phrase : " A nation ought to be 
but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty 
growth or stature of an honest man, as big and com- 
pact in virtue as in body; for look, what the ground and 
causes are of single happiness to one man, the same 
ye shall find them to a whole state." 

The nation, that is to say, is not a machine, or a 
partnership, but a living organism. It grows accord- 
ing to the law of its own life. It has its own char- 
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acter and its own vocation. It continues from gen- 
eration to generation, like the unfailing flow of a river. 
It may be destroyed, indeed, as a century-rooted oak 
may be hewn down, but it cannot disband by the 
mutual consent of its parts. For its members live in 
its life. They are dependent upon it and serve it. 

More than this, the nation is a moral organism. In 
its life is discovered a steadfast confession of moral 
responsibility, and assertion of justice, a noble exul- 
tation in eacriflces for righteousness' sake. It offers 
a moral justification for every exercise of physical 
force. Its laws are grounded, not in self-interest or 
expediency, but in the supremacy of right over wrong. 

This is not the language of metaphor. We are deal- 
ing with the thing itself. The conception of the 
nation as a moral organism is forced upon thoughtful 
minds as the only adequate explanation of the facts of 
national life. It claims what other theories lack, the 
support of history. National annals would be as 
barren of interest or instruction to succeeding genera- 
tions as the minutes of the business meetings of some 
joint-stock concern, were it not that they reveal the 
moral life of the nation, in legislation which recognizes 
obligation to maintain the moral order, in its vindica- 
tion of the rights of the poor, the weak, and the 
oppressed, in its struggle against the insolent claims of 
powerful combinations of seltish and greedy men, in 
its solicitude to protect the ignorant and the young 
from moral contagion, in the majestic assertion of its 
authority in the punishment of evil-doers. It is still 
the moral life of the nation that is revealed when we 
read of the men whom it holds in honorable remem- 
brance for the worthy service they have rendered it — 
its statesmen, its military commanders, its teachers, 
its philanthropists, its poets, and its artists. It is in 
terms of moral and spiritual enrichment, and not of 
material values, that we adequately measure what 
these men have done. Jt is not that they have pro- 
moted trade and increased the national wealth. Far 
more, far other than this. They have furnished 
examples of unselfish devotion to the public good. 
They have enlightened and quickened the national 
conscience. They have stirred and rebuked a sluggish 
content with the gratification of physical wants in 
offering the ideals which show what human life might 
be in the complete calling forth of its possibilities of 
moral strength and harmony and beauty. 

A moral personality has a divine origin. If man is 
a responsible being, he is responsible to God. If the 
nation is not constituted in the obedience of the mul- 
titude to an absolute king ruling by divine right, if it 
did not spring from a voluntary compact, if it is not 
the result of commercial necessities, if it is a moral 



organism, its origin and its foundation are divine, and 
its supreme obligation is not to obey the voice of the 
people, but to fulfill the requirements of a righteous 
God. What else is meant by the call to prayer in dark 
days of national defeat and disaster, what else by Te 
DewPM for deliverances and victories ? Nor is it to be 
thought that the rulers of nations are merely comply- 
ing with ancient and empty forms when, in the dread- 
ful hour of the acceptance of weighty trusts, they 
solemnly lift up their hands to Almighty God, beseech- 
ing his help that they may rule in righteousnesa 
" The four pillars of government," said Lord Bacon, 
*' are religion, justice, counsel, and treasure ; " religion, 
the recognition of, and the dependence upon, God ; 
justice, the bringing of human affairs into conformity 
to the holy will of God ; counsel, the wise deliberation 
and forethought through which justice is assured ; last 
of all, least important of all, treasure, the material re- 
sources in which fools make their boast, as though it 
alone were the sufficient support of the state. 

The vocation of the nation, then, its high calling 
of God, the purpose for which it is invested with a 
divine authority, is the maintenance of righteousness. 
Judaea does not stand alone in history, the solitary 
example of a theocracy. Whatever form a govern- 
ment may take on, it is still a theocracy, and more and 
more plainly seen to be such, if it fulfills its appointed 
task in the steadfast confession of the supremacy of 
God. 

And the end of righteousness is peace. I have 
reached the conclusion toward which I undertook to 
lead you. In the popular acceptance of the concep- 
tion of the nation as a moral personality having its 
origin in God, obeying its calling of God, confessing 
its obligation to God, is discovered the firm founda- 
tion of national peace. 

Other unassailable foundation can no man lay. 
Kings ruling by assumed divine sanction easily forget 
their responsibilities in the arrogant assertion of their 
rights, and draw the sword, invoking war, from love of 
adventure merely, or the foolish craving for the re- 
nown of great deeds, from greed of territory, or the 
thirst to avenge insulted honor. Democracies which 
conceive of themselves as merely trading companies 
or commercial agencies will as readily go to war when 
the assertion of superior physical force seems likely 
to increase the nation's wealth or to enlarge its busi- 
ness opportunity. That government which recog- 
nizes no higher ends than the protection of the per- 
sons and the property of its citizens will enter today 
into peace alliances for the furtherance of these ends, 
and find a pretext tomorrow to break these alliances, 
if selfish interests appear to be endangered. Under 
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the Bway of materialistic conceptions of national privi- 
lege and duty no peace is stable. In these conditions 
there hovers always upon the horizon of the serenest 
sky the little cloud like a man's hand that in an hour 
may gather portentous volume and darken the land 
with woe. 

But as the popular mind discovers what its own 
deepest and most sacred emotions in times of national 
trial or peril mean, and learns clearly that the life of 
the nation is moral, not physical, and that the nation 
stands not for power, but for righteousness, will the 
possibility of a resort to war seem continually more 
remote and its necessity more dreadful. The armed 
conflict for which apologies are painfully sought will 
become abhorrent among all civilized people, and its 
boasted victories a hissing and a reproach. That 
ancient sophistry that in the life of every people war 
is needed to offer the opportunity otherwise wanting 
for deeds that will ring clear in the trumpet of fame, 
and to furnish discipline in the highest qualities of 
manhood, even though it be 

*' War wjiere none triumph, none anblunely fall. 
War that Bits Bmiling with the eyes of Cain," 

will be exposed to contempt and driven into forget- 
fulness. 

Shall these things be ? May we put our trust in 
the poets and the dreamers of millennial dawns as 
against the builders of battleships and the forgers of 
artillery? 

" Yet dreams are half-deeds, and this solid world 
Is built on visions : wherefore let no scorn 
Greet those who in the midnight grope for mom 
And dream that war's red banner shall be furled. 
And war's fool reek of blood and smoke be curled 
No more about an earth renewed, reborn." 

That is a noble saying recorded of the Emperor 
Probus : " If I live, the Roman Empire will need no 
more soldiers." In the irony of fate he was slain by 
his own army whom his peaceful ambition much 
displeased. So has many a prophet perished. Their 
prophecies, nevertheless, since they are the utterance 
of a divine prompting, march on to their fulfilment. 
The day comes, though many a lifetime of hopes de- 
ferred must measure, perhaps, the interval between 
now and then, when there will be no more need of 
soldiers. 

In the story of the Holy Grail, as Tennyson tells it, 
there is a lovely description put into the mouth of 
Percevale, the knight, of that mighty hall at Came- 
lot which the mage Merlin built for King Arthur. 
Let me quote from it : 



** And, brother, had yon known our hall within. 
Broader and higher than any in all the land ! 
Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur's wttrs. 
And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro' the twelve great battles of the King. 
Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end. 
Wealthy with wandering lines of mount and mere, 
Where Arthur finds the brand Excalibur, 
And also one to the west, and counter to it. 
And blank I and who shall blazon itY when and how? 
O, there perchance when all our wars are done 
The brand Excalibur will be cast away." 

Divine, indeed, were the tasks for which the good 
sword Excalibur was appointed. It must drive 
out the heathen hordes from the fair fields they 
would lay waste; it must ruthlessly cut down the 
cruel and bloody men by whom the defenseless were 
oppressed; in holy vengeance it must make short 
work with all who withstand established order and 
defy righteous laws. But to the divinely appointed 
tasks of the sword there is an end. Hail the promise 
of that day! Then, in the great banqueting hall, 
where the feast of the jubilee of peace is spread, men 
shall turn from the solemn glory of the windows 
which blazon righteous wars to fix their eager eyes 
upon the great western window, vacant no longer, but 
glowiog now with the pictured record of that achieve- 
ment most illustrious and memorable in human 
annals, in which war itself is conquered and the brand 
Excalibur is cast away. 



After the singing of the national hymn, "America," 
Head Professor Albion W. Small, Ph.D., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Congregation, delivered the following 

ADDRESS ON BEHALF OF THE CGNOREGATION. 

The Constitution of the United States creates an 
elective chief magistracy with responsibilities so large 
and with powers so ample that unfriendly critics have 
prophesied either its eventual subversion of democracy 
or its collapse under the stsess of exceptional events. 
Upon the spirit and the intelligence of the Chief Magis- 
trate depend, in large measure, the welfare of the in- 
dividual citizens, their temper toward the government, 
the stability of our political system, and our status 
among the nations. It is an open question of politi- 
cal theory whether the rare powers of the American 
chief magistracy are on the whole an element of 
strength or of weakness; whether they are a safe- 
guard or a menace to the Republic. 

The President of the United States must combine 
in his own official person some of the most essential 
functions which the British constitution divides 
between the Premier and the Sovereign. He is elected 
as the embodiment of party spirit, as the impersona- 
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tion of party character, as the exponent of party belief, 
as the champion of party policy. His success in fulfill- 
ing the requirements of his office depends upon his 
ability, first, to retain the support of his party, and, 
second, to rise with his responsibility and his oppor- 
tunity to a loftier viewpoint and a fairer vantage 
ground than an individual in his private or partisan 
character could attain. Like the Premier he must lead 
his party. Like the Sovereign he must be superior to 
partisanship. 

During recent months the chief magistracy of the 
United States has sustained a test in some respects 
more critical than that which it endured in the person 
of President Lincoln. So rapidly did the crisis develop 
that this aspect of the problem attracted comparative- 
ly little popular attention. The concrete act, tbe im- 
mediate effect, monopolized our thought. But not 
least in importance of all the issues involved was this 
crucial question : Can the chief magistracy maintain 
such equipoise between the individuals, and the par- 
ties, and the coordinate legislature, and the sections, 
and the nation, that the balance of our political sys- 
tem will be preserved, while the wisdom of intrustiDg 
such unique powers to a single magistrate will be 
reafiOrmed? 

It would be both fulsome and false to assert that as 
a sequel of this test the oppositions of parties are ad- 
journed; that diversities of judgment about public 
measures have disappeared ; that criticism of details 
has ceased. It would be a betrayal of academic trust 
to seize an occasion like this for indiscriminate lauda- 
tion of particulars about which parties divide and 
individuals disagree. Without implying a judgment 
upon debatable issues, it is a duty and a privilege 
for the university to emphasize the service of the 
present administration in sustaining the prestige 
of the executive office. A chief magistracy of which 
the people were fearful or jealous or contemptuous 
would be a perpetual menace to our private wel- 
fare and to our* political integrity. It is not least 
among the reasons for pride in our institutions that in 
our own esteem the supreme office of the nation is 
venerable. Since the successor of Mr. Lincoln de- 
graded the presidency to its nadir, each subsequent 
incumbent has contributed something to confirm the 
office in the respect of the nation. There is not, nor is 
there likely to be in the future, any serious doubt that 
in this regard the present administration has crowned 
the work of its predecessors. This splendid service of 
our present Chief Magistrate has been due to his singu- 
lar combination of executive efficiency with loyal sub- 
ordination of his personality to his representative obli- 
gationa. Seeing the national character symbolized in 



the President's official conduct, th6 citizens have had 
their confidence in their government confirmed. They 
have become conscious of heightened national self- 
respect. They have recognized more exalted national 
standards. They have enlarged their conception of 
national vocation. 

The President has refiected the composite character 
of our citizenship and of our political structure. He 
has remained mindful that the strength and the wis- 
dom and the loyalty of the nation are not confined to 
geographical sections, to preferred occupations, to 
privileged classes, or to a dominant party. In the 
executive judgment the nation has enjoyed a '* pro- 
portional representation" more just to all interests 
than any mechanical assortment of the suffrage could 
secure. The President has recently, without offense, 
mentioned together in respectful commemoration the 
names of Washington and Greene and Decatur and 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and Logan and 
Lee and Jackson and Longstreet. It was a consis- 
tent and significant sign of an accomplished fact. 
Not long ago it was still uncertain whether our 
national motto must be rendered '*many united in 
one'* or "one divided into many." The magnani- 
mous man of Appomattox ventured only to invoke 
the desirable consummation in the measured ap- 
peal, "Let us have peace!" Today, as the fruit of 
peace, we have not merely cessation of sectional strife, 
but fraternal union of heart and hand for present 
and future national tasks. The Chief Magistrate 
has exalted his office by recognizing and encouraging 
and ratifying this consummation. He has thus 
strengthened the belief that the chief magistracy, 
like the whole fabric of the government, is destined 
to be in purpose and in spirit, not an instrument of 
partiality and favor, but of the people and for the 
people. 

Our President has successfully represented the 
pacific and humane and equitable spirit of the 
nation. To ourselves, if not yet to the rest of the 
world, the events of the months just past have 
brought renewed assurance that the peaceful dis- 
position and purpose of the American people are 
essentially unchanged. If this were not the case, 
national humiliation would be more appropriate than 
national rejoicing. Our President valiantly repre- 
sented the permanent character of our people, while 
he discouraged premature and un-American resort to 
war. The executive conduct has thus confounded the 
calculations of those prophets of evil who predict the 
transformation of the American presidency into a 
military monarchy. The specter of the man on horse^ 
back is more unreal than ever in the United States. 
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On the contrary, the moet captious foreign critics 
have been forced to recognize the executive dignity 
and moderation and restraint. The more sympathetic 
and intelligent foreign observers have been moved to 
approval as gratifying as it was rare. If, in the near 
future, Great Britain should realize the proposal to 
erect upon English soil a monument to Washington, 
the memorial of our first President would evidently be 
an almost equal tribute to our latest Chief Magistrate. 

The President has worthily represented the might 
of the nation when he has acted as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy. We honor ourselves 
most in honoring the splendid endeavors of our Chief 
Magistrate to win a triumph of humanity through 
persistent exercise of the offices of peace, ^o have 
precipitated needless war would have been a lasting 
national infamy. We honor the President for avert- 
ing resort to arms until war was inevitable, and, be- 
cause no longer avoidable, a solemn and sacred 
obligation. The President was, therefore, never more 
tr\ily representative of the conscience of the nation 
than when, with swift severity, he wielded his power 
as Commander-in-Chief of our soldiers and sailors, 
who in their turn displayed the genuine quality of 
our people by a valor in battle eclipsed only by their 
chivalry in victory. 

Thus the Chief Magistrate has both represented 
American character, and he has at the same time 
established higher standards of public action. The 
executive office has enormously increased its claim to 
popular respect, and has correspondingly augmented 
its capacity for service in the state. An observer un- 
familiar with American institutions might easily mis- 
take the present attitude of partisan opponents and 
supporters alike for evidence that we have transferred 
to our elective Chief Magistrate the monarchical doc- 
trine that the king can do no wrong. Whatever may 
be our ultimate apportionment of public responsi- 
bility, reflective men, at all events, see in the recent 
conduct of the presidential office vindication of the 
past and assurance for the future of American democ- 
racy. 

In expressing to you, sir, our respect, our gratitude, 
and our admiration, the members of the University 
believe that we voice a general judgment of the citi- 
zens of the Republic. You have honored, while you 
have represented, the Nation, by the careful poise, the 
cautious prudence, the courageous patience, the con- 
stant patriotism with which you have discharged the 
peculiar task of your administration. This official 
conduct, at once so typical and so exemplary, has at 
the same time satisfied the citizens' expectations of 
t^ Executive, and gratified our pride and stimulated 



our ambition. You have led the nation upon a 
triumphal march of forbearing peace and of unfalter- 
ing war. At every stage your leadership has deserved 
the loyal approval : ** This is lofty, this is judicial, this 
is honorable, this is American." 

We congratulate you, sir, upon this secure result of 
your official life. Your exercise of the presidential 
prerogative has increased the prestige of the chief 
magistracy and exalted the standards to which it 
must henceforth conform. This result is both a 
splendid national achievement and a glorious national 
ideal. This achievement and this ideal the University 
would signalize and celebrate. 



The President of the United States was tben pre- 
sented to the University to receive the degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Dean H. P. Judson with these words : 

Quandoquidem Curatorea UniversitatU Chicagi- 
nienaU rationi consentaneum atque aequum esse 
constituerunt eos qui, ceteris et ingenio et labore stu- 
dioque praestantea, vel in litteris scientiave magnos 
perfecerint conatus vel in rebus administrandis 
civitatibus suis inaigniter profuerint omamentis et 
titulis augeri^ ut et ipsis laus dehita reddatur et alt- 
orum ad aemulationem horum virtutum gUmaeque 
excitentur animi, 

Nunc itaque 

ouiLiELMUM Mckinley, 

CivitcUium Foederatarum Americanarum Pt-oetldem, 
qui nuper in extreme diacrimine communi saluti nxdla 
in re defuit, ttbi ut aummo quern conferre haee Uni- 
veraitas poteat gradu dignum commendo et trado. 

The President of the University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in the following terms : 

re, OUILIELME McKINLEY, 
virum omnibua et diaciplinae et usua omatum rebus, 
qui in tempore difflcillimo, cum non modo harum 
civitatium aed etiam exterarum nationum commoda 
in aummum vocarentur diacHmen, cumque vix quis- 
quam viam rectam dignoaceret, communi aaluti nulla 
in re defuiati, aed contra aummo conailio atque pru- 
dentia rea turbataa felicem ad exiium perduxisti, 
Curatorea Univeraitatia Chicaginiensia, 
auadente Ordine ampliaaimo Senatua^ 
ad gradum Legum Doctoriay nunc primum a ae con- 
latum, admittit ttbique omnia iurahonoreaprivilegia 
ad hune gradum hie aut alibi pertinentia dart et 
concedi voluerunt. 

In cuius rei teatimonium tihi et hunc cueuUumn^ quo 
ut dlfumnua Univeraitatia indMoria, et hoc diploma 
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irado. Tu autem macte virtuUf remque publicam, 
ut in tempore praeterito, ita in tempore reliquo, cole 
et defende. 

The benediction was thereupon pronounced by the 
University chaplain. 

The following officials were entrusted with the 
direction of the proceedings : 

Chief MarshcU— George Edgar Vincent, Marshal of 
the Congregation. 

Aids — Samuel N. Harper, John Mills, Elliot Norton. 

First Assistant Marshal— ^ed Arden Flood. 

Aids — Leroy Tudor Vernon, Morton Harris, Van 
Sumner Pearce, Arthur Sears Henning. 

Assistant MarsJials — y^iUi&m Hill, James Harring- 
ton Boyd. 

Head Marshal — Willoughby George Walling. 

Assistant Marshals — William France Anderson, 
Ralph C. Hamill, Walter Joseph Schmall, Charles 
Verner Drew, Henry Gordon Gale, Hervey Foster 
Mallory, Nott William Flint, Allen Grey Hoyt, Warren 
C. Gorrell. Frederick Day Nichols, Philip Schuyler 
Alien, Joseph Edward Raycroft, Clarence Bertram 
Herschberger, Fred Merriiield. 

Head t7»7ier — Rollin Elias Mallory. 

Assistant Ushers — Otto Ryerson, Frank Clayton 
Cleveland, Ainsworth Whitney' Clark, Murdock Had- 
don MacLean, Samuel Clark, Edward Green. 



Tffc University Elementary School, 



GROUP I, AGES SIX TO SEVEN YEARS. 

Group I this year is composed of eight boys, part 
of whom were in the school last year and began 
the study of social occupations and the industries of 
production. In order that the new students may have 
the benefit of this plan of instruction, and yet the old 
students continue the general scheme of the school, 
this year a combination will be made. Their interest 
in the children of other countries was aroused ; each 
child named a boy he could think of not an American. 
A Spanish boy and an Irish boy were first mentioned, 
but gradually all nations were represented. The study 
of the life of a boy in Holland was taken up first. 

In the Domestic Science department the children 
have begun the weaving of baskets of vegetable and 
reed fiber. In cooking, observations are made of the 
action of heat and water on cereals. The scholars 
are taught simple measurements and how to care for 
their materials. 



In Science they have begun a study of seeds, the 
various kinds, and how scattered. In connection with 
this work, they study soils, and have prepared pots for 
planting seeds. They planted a fall garden, and made 
a list of bulbs which should be planted in Autumn. 

Gymnasium training is given three times a week. 
A part of the time is devoted to games which cultivate 
alertness of perception as well as strength of body. 

A beginning in Art work has been made, by taking 
up a study of fruits, coloring with water colors from 
models, on outlined paper. 

In Music once a week the Group is taught simple 
melodies; members of the class suggest lines of poetry, 
which are harmonized by the teacher and sung by the 
class. Once each week the Group unites with the 
four uezt older groups in chorus singing. 

In the shop. Group I is learning the names and use 
of tools and motions in handling them. 

The scheme of hours as at present arranged is as 
follows : 

9 : 00-9 : 30.— On Mondays, chorus tinginff ; Tuesdays, gymnasium ; 
Wednesdays and Fridays, science. 

9:30-10:00.— Mondays, manual training in shop; Tuesdays, do- 
mestic science; Wednesdays, hand work connected with 
science ; Thursdays and Fridays, drawing. 

10:00-10:30.— Each day, social occupations and history. 

10 : 30-11 : 00.— Mondays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, science ; Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, sewing and weaving. 

11 : 00-11 : 30.— Mondays, Tuesdays, and Fridays, games and hand 
work. On Wednesdays, music (the group alone), and on 
Thursdays, luncheon served in larger dining room. 

11:30-12:00.— On Mondays, games in gymnasium; Tuesdays, 
science ; Wednesdays, games ; and on Friday the luncheon 
period is one hour long, from 11 : 00-12 : 00. 



Program HE of the Graduate Schools. 

ASSEKBUES FOR THE AUTUHM QUASTES, 1998. 

October 6. Professor R. G. Moulton, 

" The Unity of Literature." 
October 13. The President, 

"The Plan for a Student Faculty." 
October 20. Business Meeting. 
October 27. Professor P. F. Abbott, 

"The Pioneer Realistic Novel." 
November 3. Professor E. G. Birsch, 

(Subject to be announced.) 
November 10. Pifofessor F. B. Tarbell, 

"The Teacher's Life and the Active Life." 
November 17. Head Professor J. M. Manly, 

"Opportunities for Research in English Philol- 
ogy." 
December 1. Head Professor H. H. Donaldson, 

" Some Obligations of a Scholar." 
December 8. Professor Shailer Mathews. 
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Caunoar, 

OOTOBCR 21-29, 1808. 

Friday, Octobbb 21. 



Chapel, Cobb 



Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. • 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. 

The Philological Society meets in the Faculty Room, 

Haskell Museum, 5:00 p.m. 

Eloction of ofllcert ; Papers by Professor J. T. Hatfield, of 
Northwestern University, on **An Unknown Source of 
Errors in the text of Hermann and Dorothea," and by 
Head Professor Hale, on *' Professor Soholze and the 
Codex Bomanns of Catnlliis." 

Saturday, Octobeb 22. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
Administrative Board of Student Organizations, 

Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Final Examination of W. P. Behan, Haskell Museum, 
Room 36, 8:30 a.m. 

Sunday, Octobbb 23. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Address by Miss Jane Addoms, of Hall House, ''Trades 
Unions and Pnbli<S Dnt;.** 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, Ootobeb 24. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 



Tuesday, Octobbb 25. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
HalU 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory 

Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Conlter will speak on "The Present Statos 
of Taxonomic Work,'* and Dr. H. C. Cowles on **Tbe 
Ecological Features of the Islands of Lake Michigan.*' 

Wednesday, Ootobeb 26. 

Meeting of the T. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
L. Wilbur Messer, on *'The World's Ck>nference." 

Thubsday, Ootobeb 27. 

Graduate Assembly. — Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Professor F. F. Abbott, "The- Pioneer Bealistic NotoI." 

Fbiday, Octobbb 28. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 35, 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. B. M. Walker will read ** Concerning the Quadratic 1-3 
Correspondence of two Planes." 

NOTBS : " Mechanical Properties of a System of Catena- 
ries." by Mr. J. H. McDonald : ** A Theorem in Detect 
minants," by Head Professor Moore. 

Satubday, Ootobeb 29. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 10: 00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy, 11: 30 a.m. 



MaUrisl for the UNIVEBBITY BXOOBD must be sent to the Becorder by THUBSDAY, 8:30 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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EatMvd In Um poM oAc* CMcago, IHtaoi*. aa Mcood-du* mMttm, 

CONTENTS. agements and it has been subject to much criticism 

L The UnlTenlty of ChieaffoGoUece for Teachers. both within and without the University — some of it 

Br Profettor Edmund J. Jamee. Ph.D. - 187-190 just — more of it unjust. No one can be better aware 

U. Univerrity Bxtenaion Celebration at Cambridge, ^f ^i^^ defects of this work than those of US who have 

in. ESSS^WorkUCoimectlon'withthiunlyeri ^^^ *><^^ entrusted with ito administration. Owing to 

titr of Berlin 101 the fact that the University has as yet received no 

IV. Offloiai Notices 191 special endowment for this branch of its activity, we 

^' ^^^ ^^^^^l^"^ "*' AfflUated and Co- ^^ ^^^ ^ave been compelled to content ourselves with the 

VI. The'u^iveJrity Jflemeiitari School' '• ' '- 192^194 ^^^ bringing together of the instructor and his pos- 

vn. The Calendar 194 sible students. We have been compelled to rely 

chiefly upon the tuition received from this depart- 
ment to enable us to do its work. It goes without 
Tne UmveumY of Chioaqo Colleqe for Uacherb.* gaying that the limits thus set for us are compara- 
This is a red-letter day in the history of the Univer- tively narrow. This system discourages both instruc- 
sity of Chicago, and in the history of the University tor and student. We have not been able definitely to 
Extension movement which has been so intimately announce classes far in advance since the possibility 
associated with it from the beginning. The work of conducting them turned upon finding a sufficient 
which we inaugurate tonight is a legitimate and number of students to justify the instructor in doing 
happy outgrowth of the work carried on by the the work. The instructor naturally hesitated to bind 
Class-study Department of the Extension Division of himself for fear the requisite number would not be 
the University for the past six years. We have been forthcoming ; the student naturally hesitated to en- 
conducting classes in the various branches of litera- ^oU* since he could never be sure that the class would 
ture, science and art ever since the opening of the actually be formed. It has been impossible for us 
University in 1892 at points within the city of Chi- under such conditions to organize our work so as to 
cage and vicinity for the benefit of those persons who resemble even remotely anything which could be 
desired this kind of work and yet were so situated called a curriculum. 

that they could not give their entire time, as is re- And yet, in spite of this fact, there is ample evi- 

quired of students in residence. This instruction has donee that this work has, on the whole, been well 

been carried on under many obstacles and discour- done and wellsworth the doing. It has grown and ex- 

panded with every passing year. The income from 

^'^J^y^^'^^^:t%^^^ *^« '^'^'^^ i- ^^^ department has risen from less 

the ecmese held Friday ereninff.Sei^tember 80, im,atthe than WOOD three years ago to over $8000 last year, and 

Stodebaker Concert Hall, Fine Arts Bnlldinff, Chicago. there Was a fair prospect of its reaching the $10,000 
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mark this year ; ahowing by one of the beat of all evi- 
dencea, willingnesa to pay for it, the high value which 
the studenta have eet on this work. 

At this juncture, by the generosity of Mrs. Blaine, we 
are enabled to take a long step in advance of anything 
we have been able to accomplish up t6 the present. 
We can now fix upon a definite unit of work, arrange 
a comprehensive scheme of courses, and group them 
in such a way as to offer the curriculum of a regular 
college of the University, leading upon its completion 
to a regular degree. Our class-study work will be 
carried on as hitherto. Indeed, it will receive increased 
attention and dignity, and will become a most essen- 
tial support and supplement to the work of the Col- 
lege for Teachers, as the latter will itself become a 
most important aid to it. 

The work of the new college is exactly the same as 
that of the other colleges of the University, except as 
to the form, the time, and the place of instruction. In 
these three respects changes have been made so as to 
enable it to conform to the needs of the persons for 
whom it is intended, viz., any and all persons qualified 
to do the work, who are so engaged by other impera- 
tive duties as to make continuous attendance at the 
other colleges of the University impossible. The cur- 
riculum has been resolved, so to speak, into its com- 
ponent parts, and arrangements made so that in the 
case of persons who have only very limited time at 
their disposal, it will be possible to do one unit or 
Major of work by an attendance at lectures and reci- 
tations for one two-hour session per week during two 
quarters, or six calendar months. If the student has 
more time, he may take two Majors, requiring two 
two-hour sessions per week through six months, or he 
may take one of the Majors, which, runningttwo two- 
hour sessions per week, may be completed in one 
quarter, or three calendar months ; or, in case he de- 
sires still more work, he may combine two or more 
of such courses. The instruction, instead of being 
given at the quadrangles of the University, is given, so 
far as possible, in this central place, convenient of ac- 
cess to all parts of the city, and at hours in the after- 
noons, evenings, and Saturdays, when busy people 
can take advantage of it. 

For whose benefit are these courses ? For everyone 
who for any reason chooses to take them. The doctor 
of philosophy, the master of arts, the bachelor of arts 
or science, the college or university graduate in any 
department, the man or woman who never attended a 
college or even a high school, one and all, so far as 
they are qualified for the work and care to do it. 

I am not aware that such an organization of college 
and university work in this systematic way for the 



sake of busy people in such an integral relation with 
the university has been attempted by any other uni- 
versity either of the old or new world. The great 
English universities, Oxford and Cambridge which 
have carried on Extension work for over twenty -five 
years have lately introduced an organization called 
the University Extension College. In four or five 
places they have succeeded in establishing a local 
institution in which a portion of the regular work of 
the college can be carried on in such a way as to make 
it feasible for busy people to complete it in sections. 
But neither in these Extension Colleges nor in any 
other case, so far as I know, has any such a compre- 
hensive scheme been adopted or even planned as that 
underlying our present undertaking. 

The Teachers College now connected with Columbia 
University in New York City, though an important 
institution, is of quite a different type. It was at 
first a sort of higher Normal College and is now practi- 
cally the pedagogical department of the University ; 
in neither form has it ever attempted the work which 
we attempt here, viz., the organization of the college 
so that busy people can do its work. The New York 
Teachers College is in essence a Normal College, and 
it requires the continuous attendance of its pupils as 
do the other departments of the University. 

I have said that the courses of this college are open 
to all persons — whether teachers or not — who are 
qualified to profit by, and are interested in, its work ? 
Why, then, call it a College for Teachers? In the 
first place, because the generous woman who has 
made this novel exi>eriment possible has been much 
interested for years in everything which would im- 
prove the character of education in this community* 
either in public or private schools. She has rightly 
felt that the strategic point at which the lever should 
be applied is the education of the teacher. Every 
aid, every facility offered to the ambitious and aspir- 
ing teacher to qualify himself better for his work 
means untold benefit to his pupils and their children's 
children to the third and fourth generation. Mrs. 
Blaine has given us this money because she was pri- 
marily interested in having the University extend its 
facilities to teachers ; though she was also explicit on 
the point that it was not to be confined to them alone. 

As a consequence of this fact, since the means at 
our disposal enabled us to select only a few of the 
many courses offered in the other colleges of the 
University, we naturally selected those which we 
supposed would be most desired by the teachers as a 
class, and hence we may rightly call it a College for 
Teachers. Mrs. Blaine's donation has, moreover, en- 
abled us also to reduce by about 25 per cent, the 
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charge for theae coursee to persons actually engaged 
in teaching in the schools of Chicago and vicinity. 

At this point, however, we desire to g^ard ourselves 
against a natural misconception. Although a College 
for Teachers, this institution is in no sense a normal 
school, t. 6., a school for mere training in methods. 
We do not propose to try to teach our students how to 
teach the subjects in which they are instructing. We 
are following in this college exactly the same ends and 
purposes which we follow in other colleges of the 
University. Our object is a scientific, a cultural, a 
disciplinary one — not a special, technical, or peda- 
gogical one. We may even go farther and say that 
we shall not adapt the material of our college and 
university courses to the wants of the teacher as a 
teacher. That is, we shall make no attempt to pre- 
pare the subject-matter in such a way that he can 
utilize it for immediate work in the schoolroom. We 
shall not undertake to prepare a sort of mental pap 
which he can administer without further preparation 
to the infants and youth in his charge. Our primary 
aim is scholarship — resulting in a widening of the 
mental, moral, and Aesthetic outlook, which will react 
in a most favorable way upon the entire activity of 
the teacher. 

It must be admitted, however, that, owing to the 
circumstances mentioned, we have been compelled to 
select those courses which, in a general way, lie along 
the line of what we suppose to be naturally the teach- 
ers' interest. Thus every grade teacher in the city of 
Chicago is instructing in English in all its different 
forms, Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature. 
It would appear as if it lay in her interest, in the inter- 
est of the school and in the interest of our society, to ex- 
tend her scholarship along lines of English literature 
and philology rather than along the lines of ESgyptol- 
ogy and Assyriology, valuable and important as these 
subjects are. And so we have selected courses in 
English rather than courses in Semitics. The grade 
teachers in this city are struggling with the mysteries 
of Nature Study, and it may be supposed they would 
prefer to extend their scholarship in fields of Natural 
Science rather than in Hindoo and Chinese Philoso- 
phy, interesting and profitable as such study is, and 
BO we have selected courses in Physiography and Bot- 
any rather than courses in Sanskrit and Comparative 
Religion. 

In this larger sense, therefore, we have selected the 
courses offered in this college with reference to the 
wants and needs of the teacher — and hence rightly 
call it a College for Teachers. 

We offer instruction, moreover, in Pedagogy, but 
only as in other subjects — and with the same end in 



view — scientific training and knowledge. The list of 
subjects in which we shall offer instruction during 
the first year is as follows: Astronomy, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, Geology, German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy and Peda- 
gogy* P^iywcs, Physiology, Political Economy, Politi- 
cal Science, Public Speaking, Sociology, Spanish, 
Zoology. 

Friends, if I have succeeded in making clear my 
point of view, you will already have anticipated what 
I have to say in conclusion. The modest undertak- 
ing which we inaugurate this evening is only the be- 
ginning of what we hope will prove a large and 
expanding work. We have undertaken to duplicate 
only a few of the many courses offered in the other 
colleges of the University which are of interest to 
teachers. We hope, as this exx>eriment succeeds, to 
add many more, until all the courses offered to other 
resident students which may be of service to teachers, 
may be duplicated here in a form and at times which 
will enable the teachers to utilize them. But when 
this has been accomplished we shall only have begun 
our work. There are many other courses which appeal 
especially to other classes in the community. The 
new College of Commerce and Politics which begins 
its work tomorrow contains many courses which 
would be of interest to the young business man, clerk, 
lawyer, to every one in fact who cares to learn some- 
thing of the wider and deeper forces which underlie 
our modem industrial and social life. In the depart- 
ment of Biblical study there are also many other 
courses which would be of immediate use and benefit 
to the young clergyman, Sunday-school teacher, and 
in general to all who are interested in the scientific 
study of the Holy Scriptures. In fact, my friends, we 
shall not rest content until we have organized here a 
great down-town college in which, so far as possible, 
all the work of the other colleges in the University 
shall be duplicated which can be of service to busy 
people in any line of active life — and this means 
something for everybody. 

This is the true University Extension idea and the 
true University Extension ideal. Reproduce the facili- 
ties of the college and university in such a form at 
such times and at such places as will enable those 
who are bearing the burden of active life in our society 
to participate in these advantages. Every man and 
woman in our society should make his education, and 
by that I mean his systematic intellectual training, a 
continuous process extending through life— make it 
as much a part of his everyday existence as his busi- 
ness, his religion, and his amusement. It is the work 
of University Extension to promote this idea. 
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May we not rinrhtfully appeal to all of you to aid us 
by your sympathy, your cooperation, your good will, 
not merely in this small beginning inaugurated to- 
night, but in that larger plan toward which we are 
working? 

Does it seem a long call to this down-town Uni- 
versity EiXtension College thus outlined ? It seems 
to me in all good faith nearer and more immediately 
possible than our present achievement, modest though 
it be, appeared a year ago. 



UmvemTY ExriHaiOM CnEBRATioH at CAMB/noee, Ehqlahd. 



A meeting was held at the University of Cambridge 
in England on July 6 and 7 last, to celebrate the con- 
clusion of twenty-five years' work in University Ex- 
tension. The report of the Conference held in the 
Senate House at that time has just been sent to the 
University Extension office.* Representatives of most 
of the local Centres formed in connection with the 
University of Cambridge, and from many of the Ox- 
ford and London Centres took part in this conference. 
The Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, presided at the important meetings, and made 
an interesting and stimulating address. The possi- 
bilitity of holding such a celebration and bringing 
out such interesting and suggestive addresses shows 
in a very clear way how far ahead in some respects of 
our own work the University Extension work in Eng- 
land is at present. From the statistical summary 
presented in the report it appears that the number of 
courses given in the year 1876-7 by Cambridge work- 
ing alone was 83, with a total average attendance of 
7511. Ten years later, 1886-7, with Cambridge, Lon- 
don, and Oxford in the field, the total number of 
courses given was 228, with a total average attendance 
of 25,486. Still another decade later, in 1896-7, with 
Cambridge, London, Oxford, and Victoria conducting 
Extension work, the total number of courses given 
was 488 with an average attendance of 46,741. The 
reports presented to the International University 
Extension Congress held in London in 1894 show that 
in England and the United States in the session 
1892-3 not less than 930 University Extension courses 
were delivered, at which the average attendance was 
104.460. 



* UoiTenity of Cambridge Local LeeturM. Report of a ood- 
ferenoe held in ttie Senate House, Cambridge, on Jnlr 6 
and 7, 1886, to celebrate the oonelneion of twentj-flye 
yean' work. Printed for the Sjndici at the UnlTenity 
PreM, 1898. Pamplet, 64 pages. 



There has been in this movement in England, as in 
most intellectual as well as industrial movements, a 
regular ebb and flow. The curve showing the number 
of courses given by years reveals a rhythmic movement 
up and down, although with a steady general move- 
ment upwards. 

The total results of the Cambridge work for twenty- 
five years, as far as statistics are concerned, are set 
out in the following striking table : 



ToUl for tk9 TmntyJlM Uar$ 1879-1898, 

Amount paid by Local Committees for eoorses of lec- 
tures 

Number of eoorses of lectures delivered . • - 
Number of persons who attended the 1 '^tures 
Number of persons who attended the classes 
Number of persons who did weekly paper work 
Number of certificates awarded on the joint results of 
final Examination and weekly work .... 



£96,ia 

2,38s 

2214W 

lOMM 



80,000 



If to the amount paid by local committees for courses 
of lectures be added the local exi>ense0, the sum total 
expended upon University Extension work by local 
committees in connection with Cambridge University 
alone amounted in the twenty-five years to about 
£ 120,000, certainly a very interesting and remarkable 
showing. The estimate for the London work covering 
twenty-one years is £ 80,000. The Oxford and Vic- 
toria wotk together involved an expenditure perhaps 
of another £80,000 to £ 90,000, representing a sum 
total of not far short of £ 300,000, spent on this move- 
ment in England alone since 1873. 

When we consider the stiff requirements which 
Cambridge University has always maintained, having 
in this respect set a higher standard from the begin- 
ning than any other institution, and having, in spite 
of many difficulties, adhered to it perhajM more faith- 
fully, one must recognize the remarkable record in 
the matter of certificates conferred, as compared, for 
instance, with anything which the Extension move- 
ment has been able thus far to accomplish in the 
United States. 

The Cambridge authorities are content with a much 
smaller attendance on the average than we have been 
taught to think is necessary in the United States. 
Thus the average number of persons attending each 
course during the twenty-five years was less than 100 
(92), but of these nearly one-half (44) attended the 
classes and over one-sixth (16) did the weekly paper 
work which rendered them eligible to enter for the 
final examination, and of these 16, 13 obtained certifi- 
cates, so that on the whole about one-seventh of the 
persons attending these courses actually did the paper 
work and passed successfully the final examinaticni. 
The higher certificates, the Vice-Chancellor's, estab* 
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liflhed in 1876, and the Sesiional, established in 1886, 
haTe been taken by comparatively few, but still by a 
very respectable number, considering the rather stiff 
requirements. 

The ETearge cost of the lecture courses per student 
has been eight shillings and eight pence. 

The Extension work in Cambridge has led to the 
establishment of Local Colleges, which are now doing 
a large part of the work for the communities which 
the EiXtension morement did twenty years ago. Two 
Uniyersity Extension colleges, one at Exeter, and one 
at Colchester, have been the direct outgrowth of the 
Cambridge work, while a third has been established 
at Reading in connection with Oxford. 

The Secretary sums up the general results of twenty- 
five years' work on the part of the University, in the 
following four statements : 

1) That apart from any need that is felt for more 
extended opportunities for technical and professional 
education, there exists a very considerable demand 
amongst those engaged in the ordinary occupations 
of life for increased facilities for general education. 

2) That of the persons ready to make use of such 
opportunities from 12 to 20 per cent, are prepared to 
devote themselves to that private reading and more 
thorough and extended study which is implied by the 
statistics of the paper work and certificate awards, 
and that a fair proportion of these are persons of such 
ability and industry as to enable them to pursue a 
course of continuous and systematic work extending 
over a period of years with highly creditable results. 

3) That every fresh measure of recognition given 
by the Syndicate in the way of establishing higher 
certificates has produced a corresponding result in 
increased educational efficiency. 

4) That the achievements at Reading, Exeter, and 
Colchester indicate that a most valuable purpose may 
be served by the University Extension movement at 
the present time in coordinating and welding into a 
whole the various higher educational agencies in a 
town or district. b. j. j. 



ExTEHBioH Work in Conneotioh with we UmveifSiTr of 
BenuH, 

It will be remembered that a large number of the 
professors and instructors in the University of Berlin 
petitioned the University Senate two years ago to un- 
dertake the organization of a system of Extension 
work in connection with the University of Berlin. 
This petition was refused by a vote of one. The peti- 
tion was repeated again in the course of this year, but 
was refused on the ground that the fundamental 



statute of the university« adopted October 31, 1816, did 
not include this purpose as one of the purposes of the 
university. 

An effort will now be made by those professors who 
believe in the desirability of such work to secure a 
change in the statute, and in the meantime a number 
of the most energetic defenders of the plan among the 
Berlin professors propose to organize a scheme of 
extension work on their own account, without direct 
connection with the university. b. j. j. 



Official Notioes. 
At a meeting of the Board of University Affiliations 
held October 22, 1898, the following schools were ac- 
cepted as cooperating schools : Duluth High School ; 
St. Louis High School ; Terre Haute High School ; 
La Porte High School ; Girls' High School and Lowell 
High School, San Francisco; Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the Milwaukee Downer College ; South Side 
High School and West Side High School of Mil- 
waukee. 

Officers of instruction are requested to return to 
departmental libraries at once all books not in use. 
An inventory is being made with the purpose of de- 
termining the number of books lost from these libra- 
ries. |Zbi«la Allbn Dixson. 



Th£ Twelfth Oohferehoe of Affiuateo ahd Co-operatihg 

80H00L8. 

The Twelfth Eiducational Conference of the High 
Schools and Academies affiliated or cooperating with 
the University of Chicago will be held on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, November, 3, 4, and 5. The 
programme is as follows : 

OnThursday, at 7:30 p.m., an address will be given 
in the Chapel by President G. Stanley Hall. 

On Friday, from 2:00-3:30, will be held an executive 
session of the Deatis of Affiliated Academies with the 
Board of Affiliations ; from 3: 30 to 5: 00 a similar ses- 
sion of Presidents of Affiliated Colleges with the 
Board. At 7:30 p.m., in Kent Theater, will be held a 
contest in declamation by representatives of the affili- 
ated and cooperating schools. 

Saturday morning at nine o'clock a conference of 
Principals of Cooperating Schools with the Board 
will be held. At 10:30 a.m., in the Chapel, the fol- 
lowing addresses will be delivered : '^Preparation for 
Citizenship, or The School and the Citizen," by Head 
Professor A. W. Small, the University of Chicago; 
•*The School as a Democracy," by Rev. S. J. McPher- 
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BOD, D.D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago; "The Formal Teaching of Civics in the 
Schools," by Mr. Henry W. Thurston, Hyde Park High 
School; "A Practical Scheme for Self-government," 
by Principal C. W. French, Hyde Park High School. 
At the close of the morning session the University 
will give an informal reception and luncheon in Has- 
kell Oriental Museum to visiting teachers as its guests. 



On Saturday afternoon the departmental confer- 
ences will take place at 1:45 as follows : 

Chemistbt (20, Kent Chemical Laboratory), led by 
Associate Professor Alex. Smith, with the following 
subjects and speakers : "Shall the teaching of chem- 
istry be entirely inductive?" Discussion led by 
Professor W. E. Stone, Purdue University; "Some 
quantitative exi)eriments suitable for class room or 
laboratory work in schools," Dr. H. N. McCoy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; "Note on a safe method of pre- 
paring oxygen," Dr. M. S. Walker, West Division 
High School ; "The relation of entrance chemistry to 
college chemistry in the fifty -six leading colleges and 
universities of this country and results of an experi- 
ment in the University of Chicago," the chairman. 

English (Haskell Assembly Room) led by Head 
Professor John M. Manly, with subject and speaker 
as follows: " Method of teaching the facts of literary 
history in the high schools," Mr. S. C. Newsom, 
Indianapolis Industrial Training School. 

HisTOBY (Cobb Hall, 8 C), led by Dr. Ferdinand 
Schwill. The Conference will consider the subject of 
the Special Topics in Greek and Roman History. The 
teachers will be invited to state their experience with 
the topics in the past, to give an estimate of their use- 
fulness, and to make suggestions about methods of 
investigations and about new topics. A number of 
teachers who have been actively and successfully 
engaged in history work in the high schools and 
academies will act as leaders in the discussion. 

Latin and Gbebk (Cobb Hall, Lecture Room), led by 
Assistant Professor F. J. Miller, with two addresses 
as follows : " Essentials and Non-Essen tials, or Com- 
mon Sense and the Study of the Classics," Head Pro- 
fessor Paul Shorey, the University of Chicago; "The 
Historical Significance of the Latin Language and of 
Roman Literature," Professor G. L. Hendrickson, the 
University of Chicago. 

Mathematics (Ryerson Laboratory, Room 36), led 
by Dr. H. E. Slaught. Subject: "Report on his Ob- 
servations of the Teaching of Mathematics in the 
Prussian Secondary Schools," by Assistant Professor 
J. W. A. Young, the University of Chicago ; opening of 



the discussion by Mr. John J. Schobinger, the Har- 
vard School. 

Phtsiogbapht (Walker Museum, Second Floor), led 
by Professor R. D. Salisbury. Subject : " Laboratory 
Work in Physiography," with the following speakers : 
Dr. H. B. KOmmel, Lewis Institute ; Mr. W. W. At- 
wood, Lewis Institute; Mr. J. P. Good, late of the 
State Normal School of Minnesota. 

Gbbman (Cobb Hall, 8 B), led by Dr. P. O. Kern. 
Subject: "The German School and College Gram- 
mars." A discussion to be based upon : Collar-Eys- 
enbach, by Professor P. B. Burnet, the University of 
Nebraska; Edgren-Fossler, by Mr. Max Batt, the 
University Extension Division ; Joynes-Meissner, by 
Mr. Karl Seeligmann, the Harvard School ; Thomas, 
by Mr. Erich Mfinter, the South Side Academy. 



The Umve/fSiTY EunEiiTARit School 

OBOUPS II AND III. 

The members of these groups are between the ages 
of seven and eight years, the children having, been 
divided into two groups because of the number in 
attendance. Both groups are doing the same work. 
This report covers the work done in all departments 
since the opening of the quarter. 

In order to make a connection with their work in 
Botany, which has been the study of seeds and the 
planning of a fall garden, the children have made in 
the shop seed labels. This gave them some practice 
in measurements, as well as in the use of tools. They 
were given a strip of pine which they measured five 
inches long and marked, and sawed off. The labels were 
to be one inch wide and measurements were made from 
each end and connected by a penciled line. The stick 
was then placed in a vise and planed down to the line. 
A distance of two inches from one end was then 
measured and marked. The middle of the end was 
found and oblique lines connecting it with the ends 
of the two-inch line drawn. The triangular corners 
thus formed were first whittled off with a knife, then 
smoothed with the plane, thus securing a sharp point 
to stick in the ground. From the opposite end the 
sharp corners were cut off, by exact measurement, and 
when the label had been sand-papered it was finished. 

The subject in cooking, was cereals. The first duty 
of the student was to learn the names and arrangement 
of the cooking utensils, and the order of the table 
and closet. The packages of cereals received from the 
store were given to the children to put in proper jars, 
label and arrange on shelves. 

The preparation of wheatina was first taken up. 
The method used in teaching was to direct theexperi- 
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ments of the children and lead them to correct deduc- 
tions. They were asked to select proper utensils, both 
for cooking and for measuring. The children were 
given boiling water, and then cold water, to pour upon 
separate quantities of the cereal. They learned that 
boiling water produced lumps, that cold water separ- 
ated the line grains. Hence in cooking cold water 
should tirst be mixed with the cereal, then boiling 
water added. 

The mixture was placed directly over the flames 
until the water had been absorbed by the grain, then 
the flame was reduced, and the cereal cooked over an 
asbestos mat. The children judged when it was nec- 
essary to reduce the temperature, and of the time 
required for cooking. During cooking, time was spent 
in taking care of utensils and in washing dishes and 
returning utensils to their proper places. 

Baskets have been woven, in which work rattan was 
used for the foundation, and a vegetable fiber for 
weaving ; the rattan supplying the necessary firmness, 
while the vegetable fiber is for beginners easier to 
weave. This gave the children some control in using 
their hands, and is a preparatory step to the use of 
the needle. 

In botany they have taken up the subject of seed 
dissemination, particularly the question of those seeds 
scattered by wind and by animals. They have made 
excursions to vacant lots to demonstrate practically 
** willing^' and " unwilling " animals. 

The subject-matter used with this class in history is 
primitive social conditions — pursued by taking away 
from the child one by one all existing civilized 
modifications of food, shelter, and clothing, and get- 
ting from him a statement of what he would do to find 
shelter, food, and clothing, with the reasons and need 
of each element. 

General conditions were given the children, such as 
climate, animals existing, and such general features 
as those of a wooded, rocky slope. They were able 
easily to deduce the conditions which were supposed 
to exist among the earliest people, who found shelter 
in trees, and whose only weapons were, first stones and 
clubs, then clubs made more formidable by the inser- 
tion of sharpened stones — the first step toward the 
stone axe and spear. 

They told various stories of the possible ways in 
which fire was discovered — although the one which 
seems perhaps most obvious to us, lightning, had to be 
suggested. They had heard of making fire with fiint, by 
the rubbing of sticks, and of getting fire from volcanic 
sources. The value of fire as protection necessitated 
some elaboration of the dangers of that time because 
of the abundant animal life existing. The proper 



materials and ways of making a fire were gone into. 
The children made fires and discovered or formulated 
for the first time the chief things requisite, t. e., sup- 
ply of air, use of inflammable material — as kindling — 
proper arrangement in stacking sticks for the admis- 
sion of air, etc. Then the need for the preservation 
of fire brought out the points that hard woods burn 
slowly, and that by partial covering from air fire can 
be kept for a long time. 

The change from the trees to the rocky caves was 
suggested naturally by the children, as was also the 
use of fire in the opening of the cave. The subject 
of where caves were naturally formed, and how they 
were formed, was considered very slightly, and the 
natures of the rocks in which some of them had seen 
caves — limestone and granite — were compared, with 
a view to the probable shape of caves in each of these 
rocks. 

The names of the natural foods found by men were 
brought out by children, grouped into four main 
groups : berries, fruits, roots, and animal food. 

The advance of weapons was taken up in connection 
with food getting and defense ; from the club with its 
inserted stones to the sharpened stone at the end of a 
handle, forming the spear or the axe. The question of 
the material of stone used brought out the idea that 
it must be those stones which would break in sharp 
edges ; that these sharp edges must not crumble or 
flake off easily. Various stones — limestone, granite, 
slate, soap stone, and flint were tested by the children 
to find out which possessed these characteristics, and 
were one by one rejected, leaving only the granite, 
flint, and harder limestone. An expurgated edition 
of *' Ab,'' by Waterloo, was used as a story illustrating 
the later cave life following this period. Ab excited 
great interest. 

This preliminary work was done to give a setting to 
the simplest social conditions, in order to bring out 
the great advance consequent upon each succeeding 
device for bettering man's condition. 

The first inventions were, of course, an improvement 
of weapons, by working out the proper shape for vari- 
ous purposes. These the children made in clay, in 
imitation of the finished product of the laborious 
worker in fiint. In bringing out the setting of this 
period the children illustrated the different parts of 
their story with pencil and chalk. 

Cave life as a whole, with its weapons, utensils, and 
clothing, was worked out by the children in the con- 
struction first of a cave of a definite shape and size, 
then by putting into it the necessary utensils and 
weapons of those dwelling in it. Each child worked 
alone ; then each ^member of the class selected that 
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cave which he would prefer to live in, and suggested 
various improvements, such as blocking up the door- 
way which had been forgotten, the proper placing of 
the fire beneath the smoke hole, etc. This cave when 
finished contained a rude spit for roasting, and a stone 
pot chipped out of rock for boiling ; weapons, huge 
stone axes and spears ; a bed and clothing of skins of 
beasts that had been slain. 

The acquisition of the stone pot brought out the 
cooking of meat and nuts in water by dropping hot 
stones into the water. This was demonstrated by the 
children. 

In music they were first drilled in swinging the 
rhythm of three and four pulse time. They united 
with the older grouiw once a week in chorus singing 
and in listening to instrumental music selected with a 
view to training the ear. 

These grouiM are each week given training in the 
gymnasium, both in the use of apparatus and in 
games. 

Each group has a leader, appointed from day to 
day, whose duty it is to lead the group from one class 
room to another, and the position is regarded as one 
of trust and honor. 



Monday. Ootobbb 31. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Tuesday, Novbmbbb 1. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — ChapeU Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory 
Room 23, 5:00 P.M. 

Dr. W. D. Merrell will roTiew a paper by Johnaon on ** De-. 
▼elopment of the Bporooarp of Marsilea qoadrifolia." 
O. w. Caldwell will preeent the aabjeot of ChalaBosamx 
aa treated by Nawaaohin in hit publication upon the 
poUeD tnbet in the Blma. 

Philosophical Club meets in Cobb Lecture Hall at 
8:00 P.M. 

Mr. AyUner Mande will speak. 
English Club meets in the English Library, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, at 8:00 p.m. 

Head Profesior Shorey will read on '* The Application of 
Greek and Latin Metrical Sohemea to Ensuah T 



cation.'' All are inrited. 



iTeraiA- 



Qauhoah. 

OOTOKH 28-/iO¥iUB£/f 6, 1898. 

Fbiday, Octobbb 28. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Boom 35, 4:00 p.m. 

Mr. B. M. Walker will read ** Concerning the Quadratic 1-8 
Correipondenoe of two Planea." 

NOTBS : ** Mechanical Propertiea of a Syetem of Catena- 
ries." by Mr. J. H. McDonald: *' A Theorem in Deter- 
minants,** by Head Professor Moore. 

Graduate Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell Mu- 
seum, at 8:00 p.m. All graduate students are cor- 
dially invited. 

Satubday, Ootobbb 29. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy, 11 : 30 a.m. 

Sunday, Octobbb 30. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Masical Programme. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and 7. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 



Wbdnbsday, Novbmbbb 2, 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
Room 24, at 4:00 p.m. 

Miss M. M. Btnrgee will read on ** The Embryonic Germ- 
cells of the Sqnid ** and M. F. Giiyer on " Becent Litera- 
ture on Spermatosenesis/* 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Thubsday, Novbmbbb 3. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Address by Professor B. Q. Hirach. 
Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Laboratory, 5:00 p.m. 

Paper by B. B. Irons, "The Germ of Plenro-Pnenmonia.** 
Conference of Affiliated and Cooperating Schools, 
Chapel, Cobb Hall, 7:30 p.m. 

Address by President O. Stanley Hall, of Clark UniTeraity. 

Fbiday, Novbmbbb 4. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Conference of Affiliated and Cooperating Schools : 

2:00 P.M.: Execntiye session of Deans of Affiliated Acad- 
emies with the Board of UniTcrsity AfHllations, Faculty 
Boom, Haskell. 
3:30 P.M.: BzeontiTe Session of Presidents of Affiliated 
CollMes with the Board of UniTersity AffiUatious 
Faculty Boom. Haskell. 
7 : 80 P.M. : Contest in Declamation, Kent Theater. 

Satubday, Novbmbbb 5. 

Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath> 

letics, 8:30 a.m. 
Conference of Affiliated and Cooperating Schools : 

9 :00 A.M. : Goofarenoe of Principals of Cooperating Schoola 
with the Board of UniTersity AfBUations, Faoolty 
Boom, Haskall. 
10:80 A.M. : General Session (sea p. 191). 
1 :45 p. M. : Departmental Conferences (sea p. 191). 
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Tmc TwehtY'Fifth Quarterly Statement of the Presidemt 

OF THE UHI¥ER8lTr* 

Ladibs and Gbntlbmen: 

I have the honor to submit the twenty-fifth quar- 
terly statement of the University. 

THB ANNUAL BSPOBT. 

It was announced at the July Convocation that an 
annual report of the University would be published 
for the first time this autumn. The proposed report 
will appear in November. It is intended, however, 
that it shall be more than a report for the year 1897-8. 
Assistant Professor Shepardson of the Department of 
History has undertaken, with the aid of the heads of 
the various departments of administration and in- 
struction, to prepare a r^sum^ of the work of the Uni- 
versity from the beginning. In this way it is hoped 
to preserve much valuable information concerning the 
history of the first years of the University which 
would otherwise be lost. For the proper execution of 
this enlarged plan it is necessary to have the coopera- 
tion of each officer of the University. The report, 
when prepared, will deal with every phase of the 



^ Profented in connection with the Twenty-fifth Gonrocation 
of the OniTcnity, held in the Fine Arts Bai]din«r, Ghicaffo, 
OetobOT 1,1896. 



University life and work. It is hoped that as an 
educational document this report will prove to be 
of value. 

THB SUMMBB QUABTEB. 

The attendance during the Summer Quarter which 
has just closed was the largest of any Quarter since 
the organization of the University. The attendance 
in previous summer quarters was as follows : 

FHrttTerm, Second Term, Quarter. 

1894 - - .. 566 888 606 

1885 - - . 822 402 982 

1896 ... - 945 498 1062 

1897 - - - 1256 569 1278 

The attendance during the Summer Quarter of 

1898 was for the First Term, 1342; for the Second 
Term, 744; in all, 1421. The most encouraging 
feature of the attendance was not the general increase 
of 15 per cent., but rather the 33 per cent increase 
in the Second Term. The numbers were distributed 
as follows: 



OBADUATB SCHOOLS OP ABTS, UTBBATUSB, AND SCIBirCB. 




Men, 


Jvofnen, 


Total, 




a) Arts and Literature 


' . 218 


127 


845 




6) Ogden School of Science . 202 


44 


246 




Total - . 


- - 420 

THB OOLLBaaS. 


171 


591 


591 




Afen. 


Women, 


Total, 




Senior Colleges • 


. - 74 


44 


U8 




Junior Colleges . 


■ . 83 


71 


154 


272 


Unclassified Students 


- - 118 


274 


887 


887 


Total 


. . 270 


889 


669 


669 


THB MVINTTT 80H00L. 






Graduate Divinity 


. - 124 


7 


181 




Undassifled Divinity 


. . 38 


7 


40 


171 


Total - - 


^ . . 4421 
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The representation by states was as follows : 
Alabama 11, Arkansas 17, California 3, Colorado 10, 
Connecticut 2, Florida 6, Georgia 36, Illinois 506, 
Indiana 100, Iowa 109, Kansas 61, Kentucky 34, Louis- 
iana 5, Maine 2, Maryland 10, Massachusetts 11, Mich- 
igan 40, Minnesota 15, Mississippi 23, Missouri 48, 
Montana 4, Nebraska 17, Nevada 0, New Hampshire 0, 
New Jersey 3, New York 34. North Carolina 5, North 
Dakota 2, Ohio 67, Oregon 0, Pennsylvania 28, Rhode 
Island 2, South Carolina 12, South Dakota 10, Ten- 
nessee 19, Texas 34, Utah 7, Vermont 1, Virginia 10 
Washington 4, West Virginia 3, Wisconsin 54, Wy- 
oming 3, Oklahoma 4, District of Columbia 4, Canada 
12, England 1, Italy 1, Nova Scotia 1, Sweden 2. 

The following professors from other institutions 
were members of the professorial staff: Bernard 
Moses, Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of California; Caspar Ren^ Gregory, Professor 
Ordinarius-Honorarius of Theology in the University 
of Leipzig ; Gaston Bonet-Maury, Professor of Church 
History in the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the 
University of Paris; Noah K. Davis, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Virginia ; Frederick 
J. Turner, Professor of History in the University of 
Wisconsin ; H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Evanston, 111. ; Thomas W. Page, Professor 
of Political Economy in Randolph-Macon College; 
Arthur T. Walker, Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas ; Francis Asbury Wood, Professor of 
German in Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; 
Henry W. Thurston, Hyde Park High School; 
George A. Moore, Cornell University. 

NBW APPOI17TMENT8. 

The following new appointments have been made 
since July 1 : Professor Geo. Kriehn, of Stanford 
University, to a Lectureship in History in the Univer- 
sity Extension Division; J. David Thompson, of 
Owens College, England, to an Assistantship in Phys- 
ics ; Professor Albert Perry Brigham, of Colgate Uni- 
versity, to a lectureship in Physiography ; Edward Am- 
brose Bechtel to an Assistantship in Datin ; Harry D. 
Abells to an Assistantship in Morgan Park Academy; 
Warren Fite to an Assistantship in the Physical Lab- 
oratory ; E. L. Johonnott to an Assistantship in the 
Physical Laboratory ; H. N. McCoy to an Assistantship 
in Chemistry ; Hiram Van Kirk to be Head of Disciples' 
Divinity House ; Rev. Erret Gates to give instruction 
in special courses in Disciples' Divinity House ; Dr. 
E. A. Balch to an Assistantship in the Class-study 
Department, University Extension Division. 



THE university's RESOUBOSS. 

The Comptroller's Financial Statement for the 
Fiscal Year 1897-8 is as follows : 



Estimated Receipts 
Actual Receipts 






KatimiUed and Aeiwil: Showing Sources. 

£stimmtett. 
• $ 9,100.00 



1. Oeneral Administration • 

a. Faculty of Arts, Literature, and 

Science 

3. Tlie Divinity School .... 

4. Morgan Park Academy . 

5. University Extension 

6. Libraries, Laboratories, and Mu* 

seumii 

7. Printing and Publishing 

S. Physical Culture .... 

9. Affiliated Work .... 

10. Buildings and Grounds • 

11. General Funds 



888,168.00 
47,690.00 
20,900.00 

so,ooaoo 

13.165.00 
21,750.00 

600.00 

28,84aOO 

193,000.00 



jlctnai. 

$8,5UUn 

838,723 J4 
50,490.96 
16,437.79 
85,508.73 

12474.53 
19.038.78 

630.55 

30.688.70 

193.284.75 



Total 



$708,213.00 $706,9734S 



Estimated 
Actual 



$688,644^)0 
678,399.7s 



Etiimated and Actual: Showing DUtrihuticn. 



1. Administration and General Ex- 



pense 
2. Faculty of Arts, Literature, and 

Science 
8. The Divinity School - 

4. Morgan Park Academy 

5. University Extension 

6. Libraries, Laboratories, and Mu- 



seums 

7. Printing and Publishing 

8. Physical Culture 

9. Affiliated Work • - 

10. Buildings and Grounds 

11. Contingent Expenses 



Total 



Estimattd. 
$60,409.00 



829,491.00 
47,300.00 
34,605.00 
35,790.00 

89,165.00 
37.260.00 

7.600.00 

1,900^)0 
68,755.00 
86,848.00 

$708,213.00 $678,809.75 



AehtmL 
$63,312.43 

388,8S6.»4 
49.222.14 
34,315.88 
40,945.17 

44,509.80 

43313.87 

6344.1S 

l,94ai7 

6I3S9.70 



▲SBITS. 



Endowment Investments 

Buildings and Grounds 

Books, Furniture, and Apparatus 

Printing Office and Bookstore Plant 

Bills receivable 

Accounts receivable 

Stock on hand 

Printing Office 

Bookstore, etc. 

Uninvested Funds • 

Total - - 



$6,758350.46 

2392,011.71 

470,770.14 

2637337 

3355.04 

5352.65 

57237 

7377.67 

2,296.50 

74,94430 

$834330431 



ATHLBTIOS. 



The friends of university edacation have been seri- 
ously disturbed by the apparent lack of good feeling 
which during several months has manifested itself 
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amoDff the universities in the athletic relations which 
they sustain to each other. It seems desirable, and 
perhaps necessary, to state in a few words the real 
point at issue. The question, in a word, has been 
whether the athletics of the colleges and universities 
may be conducted without the taint of professional- 
ism. A few institutions have made a most earnest 
effort to secure this end. This effort, until very re- 
cently, was not seconded by some of the largest insti- 
tutions. In these, while unquestionably a general 
sentiment prevailed in favor of purity in athletics, 
there was, nevertheless, an indisposition to take the 
necessary steps to secure the thing desired. The 
rupture came last May when, because certain profes- 
sionals were allowed to engage in an athletic meet, 
three institutions withdrew from the Western Inter- 
collegiate Association. This method was, to be sure, 
a violent one ; but nothing else, it seems, would have 
been sufficient. As a result of this action, investiga- 
tion of the cases was forced upon the institution and 
the result was, of course, a conviction of the persons 
who were known to be professionals. This has been 
followed by a recognition of the principle involved. 
Similar action has been taken by the Western Inter- 
collegiate Association, and the. institutions that had 
been expelled for withdrawing under these circum- 
stances have been restored to the association. It is 
important that the friends of higher education should 
appreciate the real significance of the struggle which 
has now been brought to a conclusion. It was a 
question of honesty, a question, in the truest sense, of 
morality ; and the stand taken by all the institutions 
represented in the association is one which in- 
volves, in no small degree, the real prosperity of the 
institutions. The deep athletic interest which mani- 
fests itself in our institutions of higher learning, is a 
thing not to be deprecated but to be encouraged and 
directed. A great step forward has been taken in 
these last weeks toward a purer and sounder athletic 
sentiment, and university life will be, by so much, a 
more wholesome life than it has been before. 

THE COLLSGB OF OOMMEROB AND POLITICS. 

It is with a feeling of gpreat satisfaction that I may 
announce the inauguration during the past quarter 
of the College of Commerce and Politics. It will be 
remembered that the undergraduate work of the Uni- 
versity was organized in three colleges, the College of 
Arts, the College of Literature, and the College of 
Science, each college taking its name from the group 
of subjects upon which special emphasis was laid. 
When it was first proposed by Head Professor Laugh - 
lin that the University should organize work in a line 



of subjects dealing more closely with the great fields 
of commerce and politics, it was still a question 
whether that work should take the form of a profes- 
sional school or be organized as regular college work. 
After long debate in the faculties and senate of the 
University it was decided that the work should be 
organized as a college and administered as such. 
Herein lies the great difference between the work as 
thus presented in the University of Chicago and cer- 
tain work of perhaps a similar character undertaken 
elsewhere. 

A strong desire has already been indicated in the 
minds of many to do their college work along the lines 
of the departments more prominently represented in 
this college. The interest has been as great as was 
expected, and the results thus far justify the step 
taken. 

THE OOLLEOE FOR TEAOHEBS. 

The University congratulates itself upon the favor- 
able circumstances under which the new College for 
Teachers has just been opened. The heartiness with 
which the principals and teachers in the city of Chi- 
cago and its vicinity have greeted the proposition is 
most encouraging. It is, of course, difficult to make 
entirely clear the real purpose of the college. In the 
first formulation of the idea, as prepared by Dean 
MacClintock, it was clearly pointed out that the 
institution should not be one organized to prepare 
teachers for their profession. The need of such an 
institution may be very gnreat, but the work of our 
College for Teachers lies in an entirely different direc- 
tion. It is known to all that of the more than five 
thousand teachers in the city of Chicago only a small 
percentage have had the privilege of availing them- 
selves of opportunities of college study. The real pur- 
pose of the organization which has been made possible 
by the munificence of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, is to place 
within the reach of these four or five thousand teach- 
ers an opportunity to do real college work, an oppor- 
tunity to fit themselves in a larger way for the responsi- 
bilities they have assumed. The work of the college 
has nothing to do with methods of instruction. It 
confines itself exclusively to the task of providing 
courses of instruction in the various departments of 
the college curriculum, a mastery of which will furnish 
the teachers with a broader horizon in the various 
fields in which they work and elevate them to a higher 
plane of knowledge in their respective departments. 
The University appreciates very keenly the cordiality 
with which its efforts in this direction have been met 
by the Board of Education of the city. In the open- 
ing exercises of the college last evening in this hall 
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words of kindly welcome were uttered by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Mr. Harris, and by 
the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Andrews. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the opportuni- 
ties of the college are not restricted to teachers. Any 
person who has the needed preparation, will be ad- 
mitted to the courses offered. In connection with the 
College for Teachers I desire to mention another fact 
of great importance, and that is the intense interest 
taken in this new work by the professors and instruct- 
ors of the University. The new faculty organized for 
the conduct of this work is as strong as any in the 
University, for it includes representatives of every 
department and in many cases the heads of the de- 
partments of instruction. To this faculty has been 
given by the Board of Trustees the power to enact 
such special legislation as may be needed in the inter- 
ests of the College for Teachers. We deem ourselves 
exceedingly fortunate in being able to secure rooms 
for the college so convenient and satisfactory as those 
which have been arranged in the building in which 
we meet tonight. Surely, the University and the city, 
and, above all, the tens of thousands of parents whose 
children are in the schools of the city owe a debt of 
gratitude to the woman who has made possible the 
organization of this new work for teachers. 

BUSH MEDICAL OOLLEGB. 

There has' been speculation in the minds of some as 
to the general effect which would follow the establish- 
ment of close relationship between the University and 
Rush Medical College. In the reorganization of the 
Board of Trustees, the payment of the debt, and the 
raising of the standards for entrance, steps were taken 
which had been agreed upon as the basis of the rela- 
tionship between the two institutions. It was, how- 
ever, a serious question whether the membership of 
the faculty on the one hand and the membership of 
the student body on the other would join heartily in 
the reorganization which was deemed necessary for 
the best interests of the college. SuflBcient time 
has not elapsed to furnish the data for answering 
this question. Certainly, important steps in the 
direction of reorganization have been taken, but 
these are only the first steps, and the real work has 
yet to be accomplished. This will include (1) the 
better organization of the faculty. In so large a 
number of men it will be found that there are some 
who, doubtless, are not specially fitted to do their 
work and for whom substitutes may be found better 
adapted to the work. 2) It will include the better or- 
ganization of the curriculum. It must be a self- 
evident proposition that a curriculum which requires 



the student to spend his entire time in the lecture 
room, and which makes no provision for work in libra- 
ries, and in which provision for laboratory work is 
clearly defective, demands reconstruction. 3) It will 
include the improved social conditions in the student 
body. With better preparation and consequent greater 
maturity of mind, it will be possible, and indeed nec- 
essary, that higher forms of student life be adopted. 

It is a source of extreme satisfaction that the faculty 
and students have already shown the greatest interest 
in the work of developing the university spirit. The 
problems which require solution are many and difficult, 
but with the continuance of the good spirit which has 
thus far prevailed there is nothing that we may not 
hope to accomplish. 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

It gives me pleasure to announce that the new hall 
for boys erected in connection with the Morgan Park 
Academy is practically finished. This East Hall is sepa- 
rated from West Hall (built last year) by the length of 
the athletic field lying to the southward of the two 
halls. This brick and stone building 125 X 50 feet is 
divided by a fire wall so that there are practically two 
halls. It has most complete sanitary, heating and 
ventilating plants; and also very complete kitchen 
arrangements together with a spacious and elegant 
dining hall. This building has capacity for seventy 
boys with the necessary additional rooms for resident 
masters; the building will be ready for occupancy by 
the middle of the present month. 

The new hall for women, provision for which was 
made in June by Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly, to be 
called Green Hall in honor of her parents, is rapidly 
approaching completion. It will be finished and ready 
for occupancy by November 15. So great is the demand 
for rooms on the University grounds that every room 
in the new building would have been filled during the 
first part of the summer quarter and in the present 
quarter had the building been finished. 

CUB NEW PBOFESSOBS. 

I desire on behalf of the University to extend a 
hearty word of welcome to the new members of our 
staff. To these new members of the University we 
offer the hand of fellowship, and we trust that they 
may find in the University that kind of life in which 
the interests which they and we hold in common may 
be best served. It is of general interest that during 
the present quarter, in addition to the regular staff of 
the University, work in the University will be per- 
formed by Professor Karl Budde of the University of 
Strassburg, who will deliver six lectures upon the 
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History of Ancient Israel. We greet our new colleague, 
Professor Budde, with great pleasure, and welcome 
him to this, his first service in an American University. 
Princi{>al A. M. Fairbairn of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
will sail October 27 from England to India to perform 
the service connected with the Barrows Lecturship 
founded by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell. His course of 
lectures will be repeated at different iwints in India. 
To this service Principal Fairbairn devotes the larger 
part of the scholastic year. Librarian John Vance 
Cheney will deliver six lectures before the University. 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools will conduct a course of in- 
struction in the Department of Pedagogy during the 
winter and spring quarters. Professor Wilbur F. 
Jackman, of the Chicago Normal School, will conduct 
courses of instruction in the Department of Pedagogy 
throughout the scholastic year. 

PAUL L£ MAITBB. 

We remember that when we last met in Convocation 
our country was engaged in a war with Spain. We 
join with all the world in thanksgiving that war has 
ceased and that battle no longer rages. But in these 
days of rejoicing we do well to pause and think of the 
men who laid down their lives on behalf of their 
country. Among the men who enlisted in the Span- 
ish war fourteen went out from this University. Of 
the fourteen all save one returned. This one, Paul Le 
Maitre, was one of the boys of the University. The 
following may be regarded as an official statement, 
coming as it does from the pen of Major E. B. Tolman, 
of the First Illinois Volunteers : 

Our details who were left at Siboney have suffered from 
jrellow ferer. They were g:iiardiii« the Yellow Fever Hospital 
and four of them fell victims to the foe against which an en- 
trenchment affords no shelter and whose fire cannot be retnmed. 
Among these was Panl Le Maitre, one of the University boys, 
poor fellow. We received the news of his death with great sad- 
ness. He was a very likeable boy. Ho died, however, at the 
poet of duty, guarding the sick, digging the graves and firing 
the volley over the bodies of his comrades, and engaged in 
the noble and necessary work of preventing the spread of infec- 
tion and death. Ho, like all his comrades, knew the danger 
and fftced it courageously. He could not have shown more 
real heroism in the field of battle. 

NEW GIFTS. 

Since the Convocation in July the following gifts 
have been received by the University. Some of these 
have already been given public announcement. 

The gift of $6000 a year for five years in connection 
with the College for Teachers by Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
a gift of $5000 for equipment and books in the Depart- 



ment of Physics by Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, President 
of the Board, a gift of $2000 for an elevator in Green 
Hall by Mrs. Elizabeth G. Kelly, a gift of $3000 by 
Mrs. Nellie B. Linn for the University Elementary 
School, a gift of $500 by Mrs. A. C. Bartlett for the 
University Elementary School. 

SOMB TOPICS FOR 0ON8IDBRATION. 

There are three things which seem to me to deserve 
the consideration of our faculties : 

For the sake of convenience the work of instruction 
in the University is organized in departments. But 
the line of separation between the departments is in 
most cases a line impossible to be fixed. In these 
days as a matter of fact, the distinction between 
Botany and Zoology, between Latin and Greek, be- 
tween Political Science, Political Economy and His- 
tory, is a distinction which is purely artificial. The 
best work is accomplished by the man who disregards 
all such artificial lines and deals with problems. 
Every important problem will carry the student of it 
into half a dozen departments and he must be free to 
work without hindrance. The time will come when 
these so-called distinctions of departments will dis- 
appear, as today the prescribed curriculum of the four 
years college course is rapidly disappearing. The 
three questions, just referred to, as deserving the con- 
sideration of our faculty grow out of this organization 
into departments. 

1) CorreUUion of Departments, 

There should be a better correlation of the work in 
closely allied departments. The separation of depart- 
ments has been too greatly emphasized by some of the 
heads of departments. Certain divisions of work have 
been isolated to a greater or less extent from other 
divisions closely related. This is due to the fact that 
no sufficient effort has been made by the heads of 
closely related departments to work out together the 
plans of instruction. The result has been that in 
some cases there is duplication, which is wasteful 
both of energy and of money. There is always the 
disadvantage suffered by the student because of his 
inability to arrange the work which he desires to 
undertake. It is exceedingly imfwrtant for the best 
interests of the University that this growing evil be 
corrected and to this end the officers of certain groups 
of departments will be requested to meet and take 
such steps as the difficulties in the situation may 
demand. An arrangement of work which is formal 
and which has been introduced merely for the sake of 
convenience must not be permitted to interfere with 
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the best iDterests of students or of instructors or of 
the University at large. In our own University this 
evil appears to be greatest in the departments of sci- 
ence. Here positive injury may be done the student 
if care is not taken to guard the situation. 

2) Arc?KBology and Art Instruction. 

Another matter relates to a better organization in 
the departments interested, of instruction offered in 
Archseology and Art. The history of art and the study 
of art appreciation cover a wide field and enter into 
many particular departments. Indeed the various 
contributions to this subject must come from at least 
eight or ten different departments, as now organized. 
At present, without systematic effort, work bearing 
directly or indirectly upon the subject under consider- 
ation is offered in the subdepartment of Egyptian, 
in the Semitic department, in the classical depart- 
ments, as well as in the departments of history and 
literature. There is a sense, too, in which from another 
point of view, the subject should be treated in the 
department of pedagogy ; while sBsthetics is, after all, 
a distinct department of philosophy. The time has 
come in the development of our courses of instruction 
when all this work should be brought together and 
arranged in systematic form. The contributions to 
the subject from the various departments should not 
all be given in a single quarter, but should be distrib- 
uted in logical order. This is only possible by cooper- 
ation. In a subject like this, as in the subject of liter- 
ature, the distinction of departments breaks down. 
The department of archasology and art, like the depart- 
ment of literature (in EngUsb) organized last year, 
must group under itself the work of many departments 
and arrange this work according to some plan which 
will introduce order in place of the present confusion. 

8) Curriculum of the Divinity SchooL 

There is still another readjustment needed, and now 
I appreciate the fact that I am treading upon dan- 
gerous ground. I refer to the work of the theological 
faculty. In what I say, however, I have nothing in 
mind which is peculiar to the work of our own divin- 
ity school. The organization of instruction in the 
theological schools of all Christian denominations is 
practically of one type. The variations are very slight. 
This type is that which has come from the New Eng. 
land theological seminary. There is not time this 
evening to enter upon a specific criticism of this type 
of organization and arrangement of work. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the environment in which it had 
its origin has utterly changed, while the thing itself 
stands almost unchanged in a hundred years. There 



is great unrest in the minds, not only of practical 
men but as well of those who view the matter from 
the point of view of scholarship, with respect to the 
present character of the theological seminaries of this 
country. There is just ground for the complaint 
which is now becoming general that the whole ques- 
tion of theological instruction, its tendencies and its 
methods, deserve a full and complete investigation. 
The theological seminaries are not in touch with the 
times. They do not meet the demands of the times. 
They are not preparing men for the ministry who are 
able to grapple with the situation in which the Chris- 
tian Church today finds itself. These men are pre- 
pared, perhaps, to solve the problem of rural parishes, 
but they are for the most part unfitted to deal with 
the urban problems. The old and artificial distinction 
between Old Testament Exegesis and New Testament 
Exegesis, Ecclesiastical History and Dogmatics, is 
one which cannot be maintained. The Old Testa- * 
ment student takes up no problem that does not 
require of him the use of the New Testament ; and 
the New Testament student cannot deal intelligently 
with a single subject, who has not considered that 
subject in all its details from the Old Testament point 
of view. The introduction of Biblical Theology as 
distinguished from Dogmatic Theology has produced 
confusion in the organization. One-third to one-half 
of the time of the theological student is wasted in this 
vain effort to accommodate himself to the require- 
ments of the so-called departments, involving arti- 
ficial distinctions which exhaust his patience and his 
time. A new order of things is demanded and the 
indications seem to point to the introduction of this 
new order of things in the opening years of the com- 
ing century,; but meanwhile we are drifting, and pre- 
cious time is being lost. I raise the question whether 
our divinity school may not be one of the pioneers in 
readjusting the work of training men for the ministry 
to the new conditions which exist today. To do this 
will require courage and great skill. I do not have in 
mind the question of creed or doctrine. My thought 
relates exclusively to the form and method of work, 
the external situation which has developed and the 
eradication of what seems to me to be the artificial 
method now employed in most of our divinity schools 
and the substitution of a true university method. 

All of these questions, as has been said, grow out of 
the weakness of the departmental system, a system, 
however, which in some form must be continued as a 
matter of convenience. 

In conclusion I beg to thank our guest, Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, for the able and eloquent message 
which he has brought to us this evening. 
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Official Notices, 
The weekly receptions at the Women*8 Halls will 
begin Monday, November 7, at Beecher Hall ; hours, 
frona 4:00 to 6:00 o'clock p.m. 



At the regular meeting of the Administrative Board 
of Student Organizations, Publications, and Exhibi- 
tions, Rule 20 of the regulations was amended to read 
as follows : 

'* Membership in secret organizations among Junior 
College and unclassified students is limited to those 
who have finished at least three Majors of work in 
residence at the University of Chicago. This regula- 
tion is intended to be construed to exclude solicitation 
to membership and all forms of agreement to acquire 
membership before the students have completed three 
Majors of work in residence at the University of Chi- 
cago." 

This amended regulation will go into effect January 
1, 1899, except in the case of unclassified students, to 
whom it will apply immediately. 



The University Elementary School, 

GROUP IV. 

The children in this group are between eight and 
nine years of age. It is the third year of study in the 
school for those who began at the youngest gproup. 

The children*s reading lessons are made up of sen- 
tences giving the main facts learned in their history 
work. The sentences are written for them and type- 
written, so that they have both the script and the 
printing for the same sentences. Their reading lesson 
also serves as a review of the history work. 

Their work thus far this quarter in science has been 
similar to that of Group III, reported last week. They 
have studied seed dissemination by various agen- 
cies, they have made excursions to the neigboring 
fields to observe seeds, and have begun a record of 
their work by illustrating the seeds studied and the 
means of dissemination. 

In the shop they have made seed labels, according 
to the measurements given for Group III, and in addi- 
tion some have made pencil sharpeners, according to 
definite measurements. This required, in addition to 
tools used previously, the handling of the bracket saw 
and use of glue. This lesson also gave some practice 
in free-hand drawing of a curve. Others in this group 
have been making a trellis for a fiowerpot. Beside 
measurement, and use of tools, the models for con- 
struction have correct proportions, so that the artistic 
sense is trained also. Some of the tools used by the 
children are especially interesting because thev have 
been made according to models worked out by Mr. 
Ball after careful study. The tools usually applied 
to such work were found either to be too heavy or 
awkward for children, or else made as playthings. 
The saw that is used has a handle fitted to small fingers 
and is made of best material. A chisel has been made 



which, in addition to being of a more convenient size, 
has a guard which prevents unskillful fingers from 
.the injuries likely to result from the common tool. A 
good deal of choice is permitted in the articles made, 
especially after the method of handling tools has been 
acquired. 

In history a rapid review has been made made of 
the conditions of primitive life studied last year. 
The children stated the facts with regard to food, 
shelter, and clothing ; tools, means of defense, dis- 
coveries and inventions. The children specified the 
different materials found on the earth which were 
made use of in their natural state, and which required 
change. Man's necessity was deduced as the cause 
for change, and thought as the means in invention. 
The children personated a tribe in all matters of de- 
cision. For instance, when for purposes of further 
study it was necessary for the tribe to move, the class 
was divided into groups. Two members were sent to 
one corner of the room and asked to think up reasons 
why a tribe should move, and come back and report. 
Two more, in another corner were to " make believe " 
they had discovered a suitable site. The rest of the 
class were to raise any objections which they thought 
might be made to the moving of a whole tribe. The 
first group brought back the report that pasturage for 
cattle was lacking ; the second, had. while searching 
for lost cattle, discovered a valley watered by a river, 
with clay beds near ; and, as a final touch of persuasion, 
one boy announced that " there is a beautiful view 
there.'' The diflBculties of building new huts, the 
uncertainty of the new place, etc., were brought out 
by the remaining groups. 

The site of the new location was all that was desir- 
able except for the proximity of a hostile tribe, and 
this furnished a pretext for a study of lake- dwellings. 
The methods of construction, difficulties, and purpose 
were brought out. The degree to which the children 
had identified themselves with the tribe was very 
apparent, as their unwillingness to admit themselves 
unable to cope with the ouiers in land battles clearly 
showed. It was with considerable reluctance that they 
decided to construct a " lake dwelling." The greater 
leisure for the women in a lake dwellinp^ was brought 
forward as a means for improvements m pottery and 
ornaments of shell. Several days were spent in making 
the life in the lake dwelling vivid. The children were 
shown pictures of *' restored " lake dwellings. Next a 
scheme for trading with the tribe (formerly hostile) 
was developed, that tribe having metal weapons and 
tools, and this one having an abundance of fish anci 
shell ornaments. 

In connection with their history work, the children 
have modeled in clay mountains and river basins, and 
have learned the geological formations of each. They 
have also modeled clay dishes in various shapes, and 
begun ornamenting them with their own designs. 

In cooking, this group has begun the preparation 
and study of soups. The potato was taken as a type 
of starchy vegetables, and a rough idea of the propor- 
tion of starch, water, and salts contained in it was 
gained. These proportions will later be worked out 
m the shop in blocks. Directions are not given the 
children, but a series of experiments are performed 
from which they draw inferences. The making of 
uiyiii/eu uy "V-J v^^^v'pt LN^ 
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tomato bisque soup will serve as an example. They 
reduced the tomatoes to pulp and examined the juice 
for starch. Next they tastea the juice and compared 
it with a vinegar solution and with a soda solution. 
They were given milk to add to portions of tomato 
juice, vinegar, and soda solution and note the result in 
the curdling of the milk. They found that it did not 
curd in the soda solution, and inferred that there was 
an element in both vinegar and tomato juice which 
thickened the milk. ThSa they were told was acid. 
Some of the children suggested that boilinc: would re- 
move the curd, and this was tried, but did not prove 
effective. Then someone suggested that something 
be added to the tomato juice io remove the acid taste, 
and soda was given them to try. From these experi- 
ments the children were able to give directions for 
making the soup. 

In music this ffroup has offered original melodies to 
lines of poetry, has been able to swing the rhythm 
correctly, and to picture it upon the blackboard. In 
chorus singing and listening to instrumental music 
they have united with other groups. 

In the gymnasium they have been tauffht the sim- 
pler movements of the American and Swedish systems 
and simple games, training in quickness of sense of 
location, in poise of body, and readiness to respond to 
command. 

In art work they have begun the technical work of 
reproducing outlines from objects, bringing out an 
idea of perspective. 

In sewing they began workbags of scrim. The bags 
were cut out for them, the children basting the two 
sides with Barbary cotton, selecting any color desired 
for this purpose. They were given directions as to dis- 
tance from the edse and length of stitch. The stitch- 
ing was a simple backstitch which gives training for 
the hand and eye without too close application. The 
texture of the scrim helped to produce a regularity in 
the length of stitch. Great difference in the use of 
their hands was observed in the class. 



Calendar, 
november 4-12, 1808, 

Friday, Noybmbbr 4. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Conference of AflUiated and Cooperating Schools. 

7 : 90 P.M. : Contest in Declamation, Kent Theater. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physicial Laboratory, 

Room 32,4:00 p.m. 

Mr. H. G. Gale will read on ** The Liquefaction of Air and 
Hydrogen j** Mr. Fritz Reichmann on ** Electrical and 
Maernetic Constants at Low Temperatures." 

Saturday, November 5. 

Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics. 8:30 a.m. 
Conference of Affiliated and Cooperating Schools : 

9:00 A.M. : Conference of Principals of Cooperating Schools 
with the Board of Universitj Affiliations, Faculty 
Room, HaskelL 

10:30 A.M. : General Session (see p. 191). 

1 : 45 p. M. : Departmental Conferences (see p. 192). 



Sunday, November 6. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Address by Professor Graham Taylor, on **Tbe Chorch and 
the Woncingman.'* 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.. 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, November 7. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:. 30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 
The New Testament Club meets in South Divinity 
Parlor, 7:30 p.m. 

Discubsion on " What is the Teaching of Jesus concerning 
Divorce with reference to Preeent-dajr Praetioes t ** Led 
by H. T. Allen and O. J. Price. 

Weekly Reception, Beecher Hall, 4: 00-6:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 8. 

Chapel Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory 
Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Professor Barnes will discnss ** Two Critical Periods in the 
Life-biatory of Plants: " Dr. O. W. Caldwell will reriew 
recent literature on ** Chalazoffamy." 

Philosophical Club meets in Cobb Lecture Hall at 
8:00 p.m. 

Wbdnesdat, November 9. 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
Room24, at4:00 P.M. 

Mr. R. S. Lillie will read on " Habits and Metamorphosis 
of the Arenicola Larva ;" Dr. C. M. Child on " Eisig on 
the Deyelopment of the Capitellids.*' 

Geological Club meets in Walker Museum, 4:30 p.m. 
Discussion on the ** Nature of the Basal Portions of a Con- 
tinental Glacier : " presentation of ** Experimental Data 
on the BehaTior of Ice under Pressure,'*^ by J. W. Finch. 

Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 8:00 p.m. 

Miss F. A. Kellor will read on ** Criminal Anthropoloffj in 

Relation to Criminal Jurisprudence." All interested are 

invited. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A.. Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Professor Henderson on *' The Young Man in Social Service.** 

Thursday, Novkmbbr 10. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Address by Professor F. B. Tarbell on **The Teachers' Life 
and the Active Life." 

Bacteriological Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Laboratory, 5:00 p.m. 

Friday, Novbmbbr 11. 
Chapel* Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, Novbmber 12. 

R^ular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11 : 30 a.ii^ 
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Ann Arbor on "Portraits of Virgil" is here repro- 
duced with one illustration. Another paper read at 
the same conference on "Principles Underlying the 
Making of Courses of Study for Secondary Schools 
Stated from the Point of View of the University," is 
by Professor B. A. Hinsdale. In Book Reviews, Lind- 
say's Latin Inscriptions is reviewed by Grace M. 
Jackson of the University. 



The AsTBOPHYsiCAL Journal for October opens 
with three articles by W. W. Campbell, of Lick Ob- 
servatory, as follows : ** The Mills Spectograph of the 
Lick Observatory" (illustrated with two plates); "Some 
Stars with Great Velocities in the Line of Sight ; " 
" The Variable Velocity of Eta Pegasi in the Line of 
Sight." J. G. Hagen writes on "A Specimen Chart 
from the Atlas Stellarum Variabilium." A chart 
accompanies the article. G. W. Myers discusses " The 
Variable Star U Pegasi ; " A. C. Maury, " The K Lines 
of Beta Aurigae." The last article, " Observations on 
the Absorption and Emission of Aqueous Vapor and 
Carbon Dioxide in the Infra-red Spectrum," is by H. 
Rubens and A. Aschkinass. The editor reports the 
Harvard Conference held in August last at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Professors Barnard and Hale were 
present from the University. 



The Amebican Journal op Semitic Languages and 
Literatures for October begins with an article by 
Henry J. Weber upon " Material for the Construction 
of a Grammar of the Book of Job." Professor Hart- 
wig Derembourg continues the publication of the 
Arabic Text *' Laisa." Rev. H. W. Hogg in an article 
on ** The Hebrew Ecclesiasticus " reviews Levi's VEc- 
cUsiastique, An investigation of the meaning of the 
word AMu by Rev. C. Boutflower yields the meaning 
tower. In the "Book Notices" Associate Professor 
R. F. Harper and Professor Goodspeed are repre- 
sented. 

The October number of the American Journal of 
Theology completes the second volume, which reaches 
976 pages besides the bibliographical supplement. 
The leading article is by Henry H. Davies, on " Ori- 
gen's Theory of Knowledge." Professor Frants Buhl 
discusses "The Aid of Criticism in the Interpretation 
of the Psalms," and illustrates it by applying it to 
Psalms 8, 2. 18, etc. Professor G. A. Barton, in "The 
Apocalypse and Recent Criticism," shows how modern 
scholarship has analyzed the Apocalypse into a series 
of documents, Jewish and Christian. Professor G. B. 
Foster, of the University, describes " Kaftan's Dog- 
matik." The document of the number is a translation 



of the " Armenian Canons of St. Sahak," by Professor 
Conybeare. of Oxford. Nearly one hundred pages are 
given to "Reviews of Recent Theological Literature," 
in which are represented from the University Head 
Professors Hulbert and Anderson, Prof essors Mathews, 
Thatcher, Fellows, Moncrief, Price, Johnson, Dixson, 
Barrows, Shepardson, Henderson, Goodspeed, Doc- 
tors Stratton, Boyd, Miller, Arnolt, Parker, Good- 
speed, and others. The quarterly bibliography, 
prepared by Dr. Muss-Arnolt, completes the number. 



Official Notices. 



The Chicago Alumnad Association of the University 
of Chicago has been organized with the following 
officers : 

President— Miss Angel ine Loesch. 

Vice President— Miss Charlotte Foye. 

Secretary and Treasurer — Miss Laura L. Runyon. 

At present thirty members are enrolled. The first 
dinner of the association was given at the Victoria 
Hotel, October 8, 1898. 



The Faculty of the Divinity School, at its meeting 
of October 22, 1898, accepted as a candidate for the 
degree of A.M., J. F. Sanders. Subject, Homiletics. 



At the meeting of the Faculty of the Graduate 
Schools, held October 29, 1898, the following persons 
were accepted as candidates for degrees : 

For the degree of Ph.M., Frank W. Duke. 

For the degree of A.M., George M. Marsh. 

For the degree of Ph.D. : 

Wesley Clair Mitchell, principal department. Po- 
litical Science. 

George Norlin, principal department, Greek ; sec- 
ondary department, Latin. 

Fred Warren Smedley, principal department, Phi- 
losophy ; secondary department. Pedagogy. 

James Archy Smith, principal department, Mathe- 
matics ; secondary department, Astronomy. 



The first monthly reception of the season at Kelly 
Hall to which all members of the University are 
invited, will be held on Monday, November 14, 1898, 
from 3:00 to 6:00 p.m. The newly appointed Head of 
the House, Miss Edith B. Foster, will receive, assisted 
by Miss Talbot. 

The annual meeting of the Settlement League will 
be held Wednesday, November 16, at 2:00 p.m., at the 
residence of Mrs. W. R. Harper. 
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The UmvERStTY Elementary School, 

GROUP V. 

In this group the children are between eight and a 
half and nine years old. 

Their work in cooking has been the same as that of 
Group IV, reported last week, as they had not pre- 
viously studied the vegetables there taken up. 

In history they began with a short review of the 
work done last year in United States history. Then 
they took up the explorations of Henry Hudson, 
studied the settlement of Fort Orange in Manhattan, 
the purchase from the Indians, and the trading 
schemes of the West India Company. The manorial 
system was studied, and the children stated their 
views about its effects. The social, religious and home 
life of the time was discussed. Much interest was 
shown in the relations between the settlers and the 
Indians. The children of this group have begun to 
show, for the first time, an interest in government. 
The question of who should settle a quarrel between 
two patroons was brought up. Some of the children 
thought it would be a third patroon, to whom the two 
would go ; others, that it would have to be some one 
with more power, possibly the West India Company. 
But the distance to London, and length of time before 
a decision could be obtained, were l>rought out, and 
finally the children concluded that the West India 
Company would send some one over whose busineFS it 
would be to act for them in cases of dispute as to 
boundaries, etc. But it was asked what other powers 
this man would have, and from the children was 
gathered the notion of the authority naturally given 
to a governor in colonial times. 

Their reading lessons are sentences, formulated by 
the children, about their history work. These are 
formed into a connected, simple statement of the facts 
learned, and a type-written copy given each child. 
These pages are kept together and and form the read- 
ing book of the group. 

In Botany they have taken up the two classes of 
seed scattered by wind, 1) those that have threads, 
such as the milk-weed, dandelion and thistle; 2) those 
that have wings, as the maple, ash, and box elder ; 
two classes of seeds scattered by animals: 1) those 
that have prickers, as the burdock, sand -burr and beg- 
gar ticks ; 2) those like berries, or fruit, where the 
pulp is eaten and the hard stone thrown away. The 
last general class of seeds taken up were those 
scattered by violent explosion of pod. As examples 
of this they have studied the witch-hazel and the 
balsam. 

This group has made a record of its work by draw- 



ing and naming the seeds, and describing how they 
are scattered. The covers in which their drawings are 
kept were designed by the children. It was suggested 
that seeds would make a suitable design, but the kind 
of seed, and the design itself, were chosen by the 
child. The seeds were colored with water colors, and 
the name of the subject, *' Botany," and the name of 
the child, form part of the design. The only principles 
of design suggested to the children were, to have the 
name of the subject large in proportion to the name of 
the child, and prominent in relation to seed decora- 
tion, and secondly, that a varied design was prettier 
than a monotonous border. 

In sewing they have made work bags of scrim, bast- 
ing and stitching them according to definite measure- 
ments. 

In art work they have drawn from objects to gain 
perspective and proportion, and have also illustrated 
lines read to them. The description of Miles Stand- 
ish as he *' wistfully gazed on the landscape,'* and saw 
the** forest, meadow, hill and steel-blue rim of the 
ocean, lying silent and sad in the afternoon shadows 
and sunshine '* were read to the children, and they 
were asked to express with their colored chalks what 
they thought he saw. In some cases the result was 
quite remarkable. 

In music some of the group can pick out melodies 
on the keyboard, and can recognize melodies played 
in different keys. Most of their work in music consists 
of drill in recognizing sound and rhythm. They have 
learned a few good songs Which they practice with 
the four younger groups. Fifteen minutes each week 
carefully selected instrumental music is played to 
them. 

In the gymnasium they have combined with Group 
IV in exercises and games. 

Manual training for this quarter has consisted in 
the making of spool-stands, and spindle-stands for re- 
ceiving bills and memoranda. Each of these articles 
required measurements, use of the tri-square, plane 
and rule, the compass in making circles, and the 
bracket-saw in cutting them. For each article a cir- 
cular base was needed, then in the case of the spool- 
stand six upright posts were placed in holes bored for 
the purpose. The posts were to receive spools of 
thread. The number of poets showed the children 
that the radius of a circle is approximately one-sixth 
of its circumference. In the center of the circular 
piece prepared for the spindle a hole is bored and a 
steel wire, sharpened at the upper end, is inserted. 
On this the memoranda can be stuck. Sandpapering, 
gluing and some ornamental touches are given to the 
finished article. 
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Current Events. 

At a meeting of the Graduate School od Thursday, 
October 20, vacancieB in the Graduate Council were 
filled, so that the council now consists of the follow- 
ing: Mr. Norlin (Greek), president; Mr. Wallace 
(English), vice president ; Miss Breckenri^g* .(P9ljtL-. 
cal Science), secretary ; Miss Lyon (Botany) and Mr?^ 
Millis (Political Economy). 



X- 



Professor E. G. Hirsch addressed the Graduate As-, 
sembly, November 3, 1898, on the subject "PiPjl^k- 
raphy, the Besetting Sin of Our Time." 



Calendar, 
november 11-19, 1898. 



Friday, November 11. 
Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 

Saturday, November 12. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, November 13. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Musical Proflrramme. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, November 14. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Weekly Reception, Kelly Hall, 4: 00-6:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, November 15. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. —- Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 



Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory 
Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. S. M. Coulter will review Nilsson's ** Biology of Swed- 
ish Swamp Plantfl," and Mr. H. N. Whitford will review 
Beecher'a paper on " The Function of Spines in Plants." 

Wednesday, November 16. 

.Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
>'\Room 24, at 4:00 p.m. 

\ Professor W. A. Locy, of Northwestern University, will 
read on *' Early History of the Eyes and Supemnmeraiy 
/ Eye-like Vesicles in Vertebrates.'* 

'tJniversity Settlement League holds its annual meet- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. W. R Harper at 2:00 

P.M. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum. 7:00 p.m. 

Mr. Fetsiyi Fazoo on " Y. M. C. A. Work in Japan." 
The Faculty of the Teachers' College meets in the 
Faculty Room at 7: 30 p.m. 

Thursday, November 17. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Address by Head Professor Manly on " Opportunities for 
Research in English Philology." 

Bacteriologfical Club meets in Room 40, Zoological 
Laboratory, 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. F. L. Stevens will read on ** The Inflnence of Oxygen 
on Fermentation. 

Political Economy Club meets in Cobb Lecture Hall, 
Room 9 C, at 5:00 p.m. 

Mr. Franklin H. Wentworth will address the elnb on "The 
Single Tax.'* 

Friday, Novbmbbr 18. 
Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 35. 7:30 p.m. 

Associate Professor Maschke will read on "A theorem 
c'incerning Finite Groups of linear homog^ieoas snb- 
stitutions/* 
Notes: ** On certain integrals of Irrational fonctioDS/', by 
Mr. Findlay; **A theorem of Weierstrass concenung 
linear differential equations," by Dr. Boyd. 

Saturday, November 19. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The University Council, 8:30 a.m. 
Administrative Board of Student OrganizatioDB, 

Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVUBSITT BBOOBD most be sent to the Beoorder by THUBSDAT, 8:80 A.K., in 
order to be published in the issue of the Bame week. 
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Two facte which have bearing on the queetion may 
be freely admitted and even urged. 

The first is that in a war there is always wrong 
somewhere. In the wars of the centuries of which 
we have account there has never failed to be guilt 
— often monstrous and appalling — to be laid at 
somebody's door. Not unfrequently both parties to 
these bloody conflicts have been at criminal fault. 
But whether both parties have been in the wrong 
dr not, there has been a woeful departure from 
right by some one mind or community of minds. As 
the man with his drawn sword and his message stood 
over against Joshua, there at Jericho, so the recording 
angel might have planted himself down in front of 
Genghis Khan or Napoleon as he was mowing his 
swaths of death back and forth over the fields of 
humanity, and said : '* This is murder — murder as 
rank and foul as it is colossal." If the right persons 
are selected against whom to prefer the charges, then 
war may be denounced in fiercest terms, and every 
syllable of the denunciation will be within truth and 
propriety. The war of Spain to effect the subjection 
of the Netherlands was simply damnable. When 
Great Britain made war upon China because the 
rulers of that old nation refused to admit the accursed 
Sale of opium to her people, she committed a deed 
so black and atrocious that it can be fitly described 
only with ink distilled in the crucibles of the pit. Our 
own war with Mexico was a great national crime — in 
the providence of God overruled for good, as many 
another mistake and (niquity has been overruled for 
good — but yet a great national crime. There was 
another war waged within the limits of the United 
States, so wicked in its origin and purpose that noth- 
ing but the defeat of those who waged it prevented it 
from being one of the most stupenduoue moral 
offenses and moral disasters recorded in history. But 
with Wheeler and Roosevelt locking bands and fight- 
ing for liberty side by side ; with Hobson answering 
back with his superb courage to the superb courage of 
Dewey; with Schley and Clark struggling in a gener- 
ous rivalry to see whether the Brooklyn or the Oregon 
Should do the more to sink Cervera'e fleet: with Lee as 
re^dy as Shafter to go the front and face its perils and 
Dear its hardships and win awaiting victories, all 
under the same old starry banner of the republic, we 
can well afford to let this go, and thank God that 
under the impulse of an inspiration large enough to 
take us all in we are now and evermore one people, 
'1«ith one flag and one aim and one destiny. 

The second fact to be admitted is that there are 
6ndB for which, even though the equities of the case 
may be on their side, and the gaining of them would 



be both a gratification to pride and a material advan- 
tage, people have no moral right to join in the gage of 
battle. Personal affronts offered to sovereigns, dy- 
nastic claims and ambitions, land greed, maintaining^ 
balance of iwwer, creating markets and enlarging the 
scope of trade and commerce, acquiring coveted har- 
bors, can hardly be advanced in our day in justifica- 
tion of appeals to the stern arbitrament of war. In 
former times these and similar reasons were put forth 
in warrant of fierce and sanguinary encounters be- 
tween nations — or rather between the heartless rulers 
of nations — and they were accepted as sufficient. 
How absolutely free from any commanding dignity, 
not to say justifying causes, were most of the con- 
tests carried on between England and France from 
the time of John Lackland to the better days of 
William and Mary. Within the limits of the eigh- 
teenth century alone there were in Europe no leas 
than four wars of succession of historic importance. 
Bismarck brought on as many as three wars for the 
enlargement of the area and power of his country. 

One hardly needs to stop to characterize wars which 
originate in motives like these, or which are conducted 
for these ends. Wars of this sort are crimes, pure 
and simple ; and they differ from ordinary crimes of 
deceit and cruelty and oppression and murder only ill 
their surpassing magnitude. They are robbery and 
injustice and slaughter on a scale so vast and success- 
ful that the world is dazzled by them ; but they are 
none the less robbery and injustice and slaughter. 

If all this be true, and ends such as these are not 
sufficiently commanding to justify a resort to arms, 
when may war be undertaken and for what objects ? 
When may a people, in the light of reason and with 
clear conscience and the presumed approval of the 
Moral Governor of the world, feel warranted in try- 
ing to carry their point with the harsh instruments 
of sword and gun and the frowning cannon of armored 
ship? 

Not to name other justifications, which to some may 
seem equally obvious and strong, there are three 
grounds or reasons or ends for trying conclusions in 
battle, when all other means of redress have failed, 
that would appear to be amply valid. 

First, a people may band together and take up arms 
to remove the hindrance and throw off the burden of 
intolerable oppression. 

Men have a right to themselves. They have a right 
to their own powers and faculties. They have a right 
to the opportunity to make the most of their livea 
and to achieve the highest destiny open to their 
abilities. It is to do violence to the dignity of human 
nature and to insult Him in whose image men ar6 
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ma4« to bold any single bouI or aoy number of bouIs 
lo bondage. The children of Israel, grinding under 
their hard taskmasters down there in Egypt, bad a 
right to their freedom ; and God set his seal to that 
right by visiting their enemies with signal disaster 
and death, and opening a way for their feet through 
the Red Sea and out towards the Promised Land. 
The right of revolution, which is the right to use 
force to secure the redress of unendurable wrongs, in- 
heres in society, and appeals may be made to it in bit- 
ter extremities. It is not the mere whim of the mo- 
ment, nor the excited impulse of a suddenly-aroused 
enthusiasm or sympathy : it is the sober judgment of 
mankind that a people long and outrageously ill- 
treated \ systematically and relentlessly obstructed in 
their aspirations for a chance to live and get on ; 
robbed and still robbed of the fruits of their self-de- 
nial and toil by cruel exactions ; and hurled prostrate 
and trampled into the dust by the merciless heel of 
tyranny, may take up arms and %hoot their way into 
deliverance from their enemies. 

Does this admit of successful denial ? Adam Clark 
jaid : *' War is as contrary to the spirit of Christianity 
as murder.'' Can anybody persuade his own mind 
that Washington and Warren, that Adams and Jeffer- 
9on, that Hancock and Henry, that Franklin and Lee, 
were only the conspirators and agents in a great 
murder-plot when they conceived, and, with the help 
of their copatriots and the hardy and resolute yeo- 
manry of the country, prosecuted to a triumphal 
issue the long-fought American Revolution ? Sidney 
Smith said : *' In war God is forgotten and every prin- 
ciple of Christianity is trampled upon." Did Crom- 
well and Hampden and Pym and Eliot forget Qod 
and trample on every principle of Christianity when 
they uttered protest against the usurpations and 
crimes of the Stuarts, and at the right hours punctua- 
ted their protests with Marston Moor and Naseby ? 
John Bright said: "If we adhere to the heathen 
practice of warfare we should abandon our preten- 
sions and no longer claim to be Christians. Take 
down at any rate your Ten Commandments from 
inside the churches, and say no longer that you read 
and believe in the Sermon on the Mount." But when 
we stand and see four millions of human beings file 
past us, with their wrists scarred with cruel gyves, 
and their ankles gnawed to the bone by the sharp 
teeth of hungry shackles, but with their faces toward 
the sun and the great word "Hope" written across 
their black foreheads, because Abraham Lincoln took 
th^ sword and beat it into a key with which to unlock 
th^ door of their prison house, shall we be led to think 
that warfare has no higher functions than to perpetu- 



ate the practices of heathendom, or that there is any- 
thing in the Ten Commandments or the Sermon on 
the Mount to rebuke us for this great act of justice t 

Hurl it into the ears of tyrants ; tell it to the op- 
pressors the world over ; but not to the poor victimp 
of ambition and greed and all sorts of extortion an4 
cruelty that they may not fight for their rights. Op^ 
pressed people — oppressed people of whatever race o^ 
color or clime, in the very structure of their soulhooi 
hold God-given rights and privileges. If necessity ia 
upon them they may assert their rights by forc^. 
The insurgents of Cuba and the Philippine Islands are 
acting in harmony with instincts which God has put 
into the hearts of men, in trying to break away froi^ 
the exacting and outrageous rule of the Spaniards. 
Just so far as they are intelligent and can respond to 
moral law, they owe it to themselves, and their chil- 
dren and their children's children, and to the progress 
of humanity to fall back on their inborn and inalienii- 
ble rights of freedom, and strike down their oppressor^ 
and keep them down forever. 

Second, war is a justifiable means of vindicatin^g 
rights already secured and preserving laws and insti- 
tutions which have been set up at great cost of treas- 
ure and blood, and which have been found to be 
promotive to an eminent degree of the common wel 
fare. 

As has been affirmed, there is the right of ultimate 
appeal to the stern remedy of revolution ; but there 
is no right of revolution against righteousness. Bad 
governments may be opposed, denounced, and, if they 
persist in remaining bad, openly resented and over- 
turned ; but good governments are sacred, and it is 
the duty of all good citizens to uphold and defend 
them at all hazards. 

What is the state ? The state is the whole body of 
the people, organized under a general law, written or 
unwritten, with the design of protecting individuals 
in their rights, and promoting the common welfare. 
What is a policeman ? A policeman is the embodi- 
ment, within certain limitations, of the dignity SQd 
authority and power of the state; and it is his to 
maintain order. What is an army ? An army is the 
police force of the state enlarged and clothed with all 
the energy for executing the decrees of the state which 
numbers and discipline and the most effective imple- 
ments of war can give it. A state has a right to exist, 
and the right to maintain its existence, so long ai it 
discharges the true functions of a state. To thip end 
it may call upon its citizens to take up arms and come 
to its defense in hours of peril. 

Greece did the right thing in emphasizing her oppg 
sition to the invasion of Persia with her ThermoixylM 
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and Marathon and Salamis. Rome was ready to per- 
ish ; but ahe was in the line of duty when she did her 
beet to stand out against the destructive invasions of 
the barbarous tribes of the North. The little body of 
his Vaudois subjects were justified by every principle 
of sound ethics when they refused to be slaughtered 
by the soldiers of the inhuman Duke of Savoy without 
doing their utmost to turn the tide of slaughter back 
on their cruel foes. When a nation is peaceable; 
when a people are happy ; when the rulers of a com- 
munity are patriotic and wise, and their laws are 
just, it would seem to be a mockery of reason to 
attempt to argue that the right of self-defense is 
inherent in such a nation, or people, or community. 
A nation, like an individual, may fight for its life. 

On this point there is no call to go far afield for il- 
lustration. Recur again to our own experience. The 
union of these states in which we have our citizen- 
ship was preserved, and the flag on which are em- 
blazoned the stars and stripes was kept floating over 
the whole domain of the republic simply and solely 
because there were men in such vast numbers on 
farms, in offices and schools, in mills and mines and 
shops and stores, all the way from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific slope, ready to fight for the preservation of 
the Union and the upholding of the fiag. This was 
a duty. It was also a service beyond estimate, both 
to ourselves and to humanity. It was the supreme 
achievement of democracy. 

We sometimes think of our free institutions as em- 
bodying merely the thoughts and aspirations of the 
far-seeing founders of our government. But the best 
ideas and ideals of all the centuries have expression 
in our constitutional liberty. The finest conceptions 
of Plato, the deep yearnings of the old Maccabees, all 
that Cato ever fashioned to his thought in the line of 
independence and self direction, the passionate dreams 
of Italians in the later years of the Middle Ages, the 
hopes vaguely cherished by the slow-moving Germans 
back there in their unsubdued forests, the best that 
impetuous and Huguenot producing France had to 
give, and the rarest fruits of all the contests for lib- 
erty and law which England knew from her Alfred to 
the Qeorges, went into the great instrument to which 
we all bow in loving loyalty. Runnymede is in it. 
Plymouth Rock is in it. Massachusetts with her Puri- 
tan dutifulness and Virginia with her Cavalier enthu- 
' siaam are in it. This union of states held in one by a 
Constitution which represents more political wisdom 
'than any similar instrument ever devised by any 
people, and symbolized in its power and spirit by a 
flag which stands not for kings and oligarchies and 
ariatocracies, but for man— for man in the simplicity 



and potency of his manhood — registers the high- 
water mark of the race in political science and politi- 
cal advancement. 

Was it right to make a stand and fight for thisf 
Others may invoke the imagination and try to pic- 
ture the magnitude and extent of the calamity it 
would have been to the world had this republic been 
rent in twain and put in the way of fiying into nobody 
knows how many fragments under the assaults 
made upon it. Every throne would have been made 
more secure. Every tyrant would have felt that he 
might be more tyrannical. Titled orders would have 
assumed new importance and spoken in the accents of 
a loftier disdain. The capacity of the people for self- 
government would have been discredited, and the 
wheels of progress would have stayed in their revolu- 
tions. Our experiment would have been only an ex- 
periment, brilliant but disastrous ; and poets would 
have sung of our failure, and essayists and philosophers 
and statesmen would have rehearsed our story only to 
point the moral of political pessimism. 

Was it right to gird on sword and seize gun and set 
prancing steeds in array and kindle a fiame in loud- 
mouthed cannon for the saving of what meant so much 
to the world for all time to come ? 

As Wordsworth solemnly and sternly sings : 

'* God's moet dreaded instrnment, 
In working oat a pare intent. - 
Is man— arrayed for mataal elaughter." 

But there are some things which men have been able 
to gain, and some things which they have been able 
to preserve only by war. 

Third, when occasion calls, a nation, wise through 
experience and abundant in resources and able to 
render effective help, may gird on its armor and go to 
the rescue of the weak and oppressed. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether on the ground 
of simple neighborhood relations, a nation, wise 
through experience and rich in resources and in every 
way qualified to render an effective service, ever has a 
more commanding and sacred duty laid upon it than 
interposing, when practicable, with force to arrest the 
cruel and immoral use of force and give the weak and 
down-trodden a chance in life. A nation, as well as an 
individual, may be stirred with a righteous indignation; 
and it is difficult to see why a systematic and long- 
continued outrage practiced on a whole community is 
not to be dealt with by a method as sharp and by 
means as severe as those employed to put a stop to the 
heartless and cruel deeds of a single person. 

What, for instance, would have been the duty, and 
the probable conduct, of the Samaritan of the immor- 
tal parable had he happened to come along, notufter 
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the man had fallen among robbers, and been stripped 
and beaten, and left half dead, and heartless priest 
and disdainful Levite had passed by, but in the very 
act of the crime, when the sand-bagger had his victim 
by the throat and was despoiling him of his posses- 
sions ? He would have remonstrated. But suppose 
this particular highwayman had looked our kind- 
hearted and mild-mannered Samaritan in the face 
and said : •* What do I care for your remonstrances ?" 
He would have summoned the police. But suppose 
— not a very violent supposition — there had been no 
police within call. Here he is. This is the situation. 
The man is front to front with the strong, burly vil- 
lain who has his grip on the innocent traveler, and in 
addition to taking his money is smiting him unto the 
dust. May he intervene and by a wholesome display 
of muscular Christianity stop the outrage and redress 
the wrong? On the basis of any sound ethics of 
which we have knowledge would he not be under ob- 
ligation to intervene and risk his life, if need be, to 
secure the deliverance of one who was so unjustly and 
cruelly smitten by a lawless assailant ? In this story 
our Lord was teaching a lesson which needed a great 
deal more to be taught than [the lesson that men 
might fight for their own or other people's rights ; but 
who can doubt that He who recognized the principle 
and propriety of using force to drive the money-chang- 
ers out of the temple would have justified the vigor- 
ous throttling of this robber ? 

Reason and conscience and common sense unite in 
the affirmation of this view. France, as the rival of 
England, had her own selfish motives for coming for- 
ward and lending assistance to the American colonies 
in their hard struggle for independence against the 
mother country ; but can anybody be so dull as not 
to know that this assistance, rendered as it was in an 
hour of extreme need, was of immense service to the 
cause of liberty and a progressive civilization, and 
that it was right to render this assistance ? The world 
will never cease to be better, and the grand old cause 
of human rights will never cease to shine with an 
added luster, because of the contribution which 
France and the sons of France made to constitutional 
liberty on this continent when the inhabitants of the 
colonies were only three millions, and the destiny of 
republican government for years, and perhaps cen- 
turies to come, hung on the issue of a few battles. It 
is well that the name of Lafayette should be evermore 
associated with the illustrious name of Washington, 
and that the people of this land should rear a monu- 
ment worthy to perpetuate the memory of -one who 
was at once so heroic and self-sacrificing, and to whom 
freedom is ffo greatly indebted. 



With the swiftness of lightning the great Christian 
powers of Europe ought to have gone to the aid of 
those brutally massacred Armenians. The great 
Christian powers of Europe ought to have put their 
hands under poor smitten Crete and lifted her out of 
the reach of the rapine of the Turk and made her an 
integral part of the nation to which she belongs. Had 
it been Oliver instead of Salisbury who was in control 
at Westminster, Greece would never have been allowed 
to suffer the humiliation she has had to endure in this 
recent period. Timely aid of this kind, too, ungirndg- 
ingly rendered, would have carried with it the hearty 
applause of intelligent and conscientious men every- 
where. 

In his Samson Agonistes Milton has put these 
words into the mouth of the chorus : 

'* O, how comely it is, and how reviTinff 
To the spirits of just men lonfir oppressed. 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible mi^ht 

To quell the mighty of the earth, the oppressor, 
The brute and boisterous force of violent men, 
Hardy and industrious to support 
Tyrannick power, but raging to pursue 
The righteous, and all such as honor truth I " 

To this feeling of delight in the forth-putting of 
strength to aid the weak and over-ridden all elevated 
and virtuous souls make loyal response. 

The United States was under those bonds of a com- 
mon humanity which can never be violated with im- 
punity to go to the rescue of cruelly outraged Cuba. 
The story of the wrongs of the people of this island, 
as of other islands which have been under the control 
of the Spanish authorities, need not be rehearsed ; but 
it is one to make the blood boil as often as it is re- 
called. These suffering — long suffering — but strug- 
gling people had earned their liberty. Before God and 
man they had earned it. They had earned it by 
their brave daring. They had earned it by -their 
manly protests. They had earned it by the woes they 
had endured. They had earned it by the splendid 
martyrs they had given to the " good old cause." They 
had earned it by holding fast to their aim from gen- 
eration to generation, and never relinquishing the 
hope — now dim, now radiant r— that some day God 
would interpose and crown their long contest with 
victory. They had earned it — earned it ? Is that the 
word ? Rather they did not have to earn it ; it was 
theirs in fee-simple and by charter of the Almighty. 
What was theirs by a right so incontestable, it was 
but just that these Cubans should have. 

So on the double ground of the wrongs these island- 
ers were suffering and the rights which belonged to 
them in yirtne of their manhood, it was a righteous 
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act for this nation of ours to go armed and equipped 
to their rescue. For this nation to haye remained 
indifferent would have been to forget its own history. 
For this nation to have extended no efficient help in 
a stress so deep and a crisis so grave, would have been 
to close its own mouth forever against urging any 
other nation to go to the aid of the weak and wronged 
and down -trodden. 

But though there are these justifications for war, it 
is not to be war forever. Injustice and oppression 
and inhumanity and greed are always unreasonable 
and often deaf to all appeals. So long as the weak 
are ruthlessly trodden down by the strong, and tyr- 
anny is heedless of the cries of the oppressed, plow- 
shares must still be beaten into swords and pruning- 
hooks into spears. This, however, is only that by and 
by the process may be reversed, and swords be beaten 
back again into plowshares and pruning-books. War 
disparages war, and one of the final objects of war is 
that there may be no war. 

If righteousness and justice and liberty and 
^ruth are often aided by the sword; if over and 
ovor again in the past the triumphs of righteous- 
ness and justice and liberty and truth have de- 
pended on the sword, yet the sword will one day have 
fulfilled its mission and return to rest unused in its 
scabbard. With the progress of civilization and a 
steadily increasing perception and sense of solidarity 
among the peoples of the earth, the bonds of practical 
brotherhood are all the while becoming stronger and 
stronger, and the method of settling international 
controversies by arbitration is taking a firmer hold on 
the public mind. Frank diplomacy, dispassionate ar- 
gument, appeals to reason, a ctfreful weighing of con- 
sequences, when the question is one of war or peace, 
are to have a larger place in the future than in the 
past. It is easy to imagine what gladness there will be 
in the divine heart when there is no more wrong in 
the earth to be redressed by force, and the interro- 
gation point which follows Tennyson's lines can be 
omitted : 

** Every tiger-madoeBS miiz£led, every serpent-passion killed. 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled." 



THi UMIViHam ELiMEMTAfiY SOHOOL 
GROUP VI. 

In this group the ages of the children run from nine 
to nine and a half years. 

The preservation of fruit and a comparative study 
of cereals have occupied the cooking lesson hours. 
The old and new method of preservation were ex- 



plained. The cause of fermentation and mold WaM 
known to some of the children from their lessons in 
botany. But not all knew that the germs of mold 
were destroyed by boiling, and that this was as neces- 
sary for preservation as protection from air. The 
practical work of the class was making of apple jelly. 
The reasons for cooking, to soften the pulp; for 
straining, to separate juice, and the boiling of juic9 
to evaporate water, and the need of the addition of 
sugar were deduced from the children's general 
knowledge, and experiments. Apples alone do not 
make good jelly, hence quinces were added. Thig 
showed the children that there is a special jellying 
principle of which some fruits contain more than 
others. This they were told was ** pectin." 

The method of preparing the fruit for cooking, the 
time necessary, utensils to be used, and general prin- 
ciples involved were observed by the children. 

In their study of wheat preparations they took 
farina and whole wheat and observed that the former 
was the heart of the whole wheat In wheatina they 
discovered both the outside brown part of whole 
wheat, and the white center, or farina. They observed 
cracked, ground, flaked, and rolled wheat, and decided 
that all were made from whole wheat grains. 

By experiments they discovered the action of 
boiling and of cold water on each, and deduced the 
method of preparation. Their results were tabulated 
showing in preparation of ground or rolled wheat the 
amount of water used, time required to cook, and the 
quantity when cooked compared to lihe original quan- 
tity used. 

In sewing the children have made work bags which 
are finished and ornamented with an outlined design 
or initial worked in colored cotton. 

In science, one half hour a week has been spent in 
preparing to take weather observations. The child- 
ren are going to make thermometers and barometers. 
The changes in temperature have been noted, and the 
children have thought out the first or simplest records 
that can be taken. They have studied the thermom- 
eter, learned its use and construction, and the cause 
of the rise or fall of the barometer. The weight of 
atmosphere and its relation to rainfall, and the differ- 
ence in records taken at varying altitudes have been 
the subject of lessons this quarter. 

The rest of their science work has been in connec- 
tion with physiography. They have discussed the 
causes of volcanoes, earthquakes, and geysers, and 
have examined various specimens of rock to observe 
the stratification or crystalline structure. Th^ causes 
of stratification w^re expliMned to th^m, ^d thfgr 
were given a test for d^t^ting the prss^acf U limt 
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in rock. The dhildjren'i records of this work test 
their powers of description as well as provide a means 
for convenient review. 

Number work is begun this year in a rather formal 
way, gathering the facts in regard to numbers already 
learned into systematic form. 

Two half -hour periods a week are spent in keeping 
the accounts of the school. The children are made to 
feel the necessity for keeping accurate accounts. Each 
has his own note book in which from week to week 
are entered items from the bills against the school. 
In verifying the correctness of the bills, adding up 
totals and deducting the amount from the allowance, 
the children are trained in the elements of arithmetic. 
The records are kept in bookkeeping style and neces- 
dty for neatness and accuracy is made clear. 

The history of the United States begun with the 
group last year is continued. Last year typical Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and southern colonies were studied, up 
to about 1660. From that point they have continued 
this year. The first attempts of union for defense 
against the Indians were explained, and the continua- 
tion of the Union because of the situation in England. 
The colonial government has interested the children, 
and they have begun to compare it with what they 
know of our present government. This has been 
shown in their ideas of law. They have asked whose 
business it is to frame them, whose to execute them, 
and who decides the penalty for infringement. The 
Settlements of Rhode Island and of Connecticut, and 
and the reasons for the separation from the Massa- 
chusetts colony have been studied, and the change in 
government compared. 

This group began French and have learned the 
simpler verbs, the names of fruits and foods, the days 
of the week, and how to tell the time of day. The 
children are taught to act out the word or sentence 
learned wherever possible, and as soon as sufficient 
words had been learned, they were grouped into a 
dramatized form, which the children act out. For 
example, a member of the class will say in French : 
" It is seven o'clock, it is time to get up. I must wash 
my face and comb my hair/' 

A wash bowl is in the room. He pours out the 
water and washes his face and hands, telling in French 
what he does. He finds the water too cold, rings for 
the servant, whom he scolds for forgetful ness. The 
servant replies, complaining of her heavy tasks. 

As much French conversation is introduced as pos- 
sible. The next part of the '*play " will be breakfast, 
in which the various foods will be mentioned, and 
etb#r people brought in. 

In music they have had considerable drill, and are 



able to recognize melodies in almost any key. They 
have learned to name musical notes on the staff and 
key board, and have begun work on an original 
Thanksgiving song. Two lines of poetry and two 
melodic phrases have been offered by individual mem« 
bers and accepted by the class. 

Little original art work has been done by this group. 
Most of their efforts have been spent in drawing from 
objects to gain correct ideas of proportion and per- 
spective. 

In manual training the woodwork for an inkstand 
has taken the attention of this group. The piece of 
wood is to form a stand on which square bottles for 
ink can rest. The stand is ornamental in shupe and 
involves the carving of a star-shaped figure. The 
bracket-saw, the compass, and chisel are tools used. 



CUHHENT EV£IIT8. 

Professor Edmund J. James delivered an address 
on " The Modem University and Its Relation to Modern 
Society" before the Northern Illinois Teachers Asso- 
ciation at La Salle, Friday evening, October 28. 



Professor Wisner who is delivering a course of 
lectures in French on the North Side, will lecture in 
the Chapel Friday, November 25, at 4:00 pjf. on 
'*Les F^libres." In this lecture, which will be in 
French, he will describe the revival of Provengal liter- 
ature in the present century and give some personal 
recollections of the leaders of the movement. 



The annual meeting of the University of Chicago 
Settlement League was held at the residence of Mrs. 
W. R. Harper, Wednesday afternoon, November 16. 
The annual election of officers took place. The new 
list of officers is as follows : 

President — Mrs. Charles Zueblin. 

Vice President— Mrs. A. C. Miller. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Paul Shorey. 

Corresponding Secretary— Mrs. H. S. Fiske. 

Assistant Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. E. £. 
Sparks. 

Treasurer— Mrs. Henry Rand Hatfield. 

Assistant Treasurer— Mrs. W. M. Wheeler. 

Directors — Meedames W. R. Harper, C. R. Hender- 
son, C. F. Millspaugh, H. Maschke, Miss Peabody, 
Mrs. R. G. Moulton, Mrs. C. P. Small. 

The League was afterwards entertained at tea by 
Mrs. Harper. 

The new officers and directors, and all chairmen of 
committees will meet with Mrs. Zueblin at luncheon 
Wednesday, November 23, at twelve o'clock. 
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Calendar, 
november 18-26, 1898. 



Friday, Novbmbbb 18. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 35, 7:30 p.m. 

Associate Professor Maschke will read oa *'A theorem 
o moerniDff Fiuite Groups of Uoear bomogenoous sub- 
stitutions/* 

Notob: '* Oq certain iutegrals of irrational functions/* by 
Mr. Findlay; "A theorem of Weierstrass concominff 
linear differential equations,'* by Dr. Boyd. 

Physics Club meets at 4:00 p.m. in Room 32, Ryerson 

Physical Laboratory. 

Papers to be presented as follows: '*Chas. P. Brash's 
Discovery of thoNewOas Etherion/' by (\ W. Chamber- 
lain: "The Circulation of Gaseous Matter in Oookes' 
Tubes/' by A. C. Lon^den : '* Ratio of the Velocities of 
the two Ions Produced in Gases by ROntgen Radiation," 
by P. McJunkin. 

Saturday, November 19. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The University Council, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 



Sunday, November 20. 

•Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Address b^ Mrs. Florence Kelly, *' Factory Legislation and 
its Claim on PhilanthropiBts." 

. Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 



Tuesday, Novbmbe^ 22. ' ' 

Chapel -Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Club of Political Science and History meets in Cobb 
Hall, Room 10 D, at 4:00 p.m. 

Subject for discussion, " Constitutional Questions iuTohed 
in the Govemment of Foreign Dependencies by tb« 
United States." Discussion will be led by Head Pro- 
fessor Judson. All interested are iuTited. 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory, 

Room 23, 5:00 P.M. 

Professor C. F. Millspauffh of the Columbian Mosenm 
will s^ak on " New Methods of Field Woric in Botany." 
The discussion will deal especially with the plans fort 
trip through the West Indies Islands, upon which trip 
Professor Millspaugh will start early in December. 

FoRUM Literary Society meets in Y. M. C. A. Room 

Haskell Museum, at 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, November 23. 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 

Room24, at 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. S. Watas6 will read on ** The Characteristic Featnrsi 
of Mitosis and Amitosis.^* 

Geological Club meets in Walker Museum, 4:30 p.m. 

Professor O. C. Farrinj^ton will give an account of th« 
meotinff of the British Association for the Advance* 
mont of Sciouco. 

University Settlement Committee holds its regular 

monthly meeting in the Faculty Room at 4:30 p.m. 

Meeting of the Y. M, C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
Mr. A. E. Bestor on *'Tho Need of Christian Fellowihip." 

Thursday, November 24. 
Thanksgiving Day — A Holiday. 



Monday. November 21. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Germanic Club meets in the Germanic Library, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 2:00 p.m. 

Mr. Jonas will read on "Heinrich der Teichnor;" Dr. Allen 
on ** Wilhelm MtlUer und das Schnadorhtipfel.*' 

Weekly Reception, Foster Hall, 4: 00-^:00 p.m. 

New Testament Club meets at 5524 Monroe av. 

7:30 p.m. 

Subject for discussion: "Do tiio recorded tenciiinps of 
.Jesus contain all that is essential to Christianity?" 
Discussion will be led by Messrs St. John and Pontuff. 



Friday, Novismber 25. 

Cha pel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Lecture (in French) by Professor Wisner on "Lee 

F61ibreB,'' Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 4:00 p-m. 

(see p. 213). 

Saturday. November 26. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy, 8:30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 11:30 a.m. . 



Material for the UNIVIIBBITY BBOOBD mutt be sent to the Beoorder bj THUBBDA7, 8:30 A.]l.,in 
order to be published in the issue of the saqua week. 
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^=^=^=^ Mr. Arthur P. Barnard 3859 Lake av. 

^ ., , ... ^«n« Mr. and Mrs. Edward Emerson 
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This list iacladea (1) the names of trustees and officers of the |f r. and Mrs. Charles R. Barnes 5733 Monroe av. 

Univenity ; (2) tibe names of officers of societies directly con- j^,. ^^^ y^^ j^^^ ^ ^^^ 

nectod with the University, for example, " The Students' Fund '' -kiq r* n 

Society;" (3) names of persons who have erected buUdings in ""^WS i>519 Cornell av. 

the Quadrangles. New names are printed in heavy type. Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Bartlett 27^0 Prairie av. 

Changes, corrections, or additions may be handed to the Prcsi- Mr. Edward A. Bechtel 5656 Washington av. 

dent's Secretary. 1^^^ y^^^^ Beecher 241 Michigan av. 

NAMB. ADDRESS. Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Belfield 5738 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Abells Morgan Park Mr. and Mrs. Francis Adelbert 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Frost Blackburn 5344 Madison av. 

Abbott 137 E. 56th st. Mrs. Emmons Blaine 344 Erie st. 

Mr. and Mrs. George E. Adams 530 Belden av. Mr. and Mrs. E. Nelson Blake Arlington, Mass. 

Mr. Hermann Benjamin Mr. and Mrs. Fredric Mason 

Almstedt 5700 Jackson av. Blanchard 5340 Qreenwood av. 

Mr. and Mr& Galusha Anderson Morgan Park Mr. Oskar Bolza 5810 Woodlawn av. 

Miss Catherine Andrews 1425 Montana st. Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Bowen Arlington Place, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Rowland Detroit. Mich. 

Angell f 825 Kimbark av. Mr. and Mrs. James Harrington 

Mr. William MussArnolt 309, 56th st. Boy<i 5823 Madison av. 

Miss Lorely Ashlemann 405 Wesley av., Mrs. Harriet C. Brainard 2970 Groveland av. 

Oak Park. Mr. and Mrs. William B. Brayton Blue Island 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Atkins Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. and Mrs. James Henry 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Austin Hotel Lakota Breasted 5749 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Ayer 1 Banks st. Miss Sophonisba P. Breckenridge Green Hall 

Miss Georgia Bacon 3745 Indiana av. Mr. Joseph G. Brobeck Morgan Park 
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NAME. 



NAME. 



ADDRESS. 



Mr. 



Morgan Park 



and Mrs. Frank Melville 

Bronson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Dowden 

Bruner 6224 Greenwood av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Darling Buck 5746 Madison av. 
Miss Julia E. Bulkley The University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bronson 

Burgess 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherburne Wesley 

Burnham 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest DeWitt 

Burton 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott Butler 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Butter- 
worth 
Miss Annice Bradford Butts 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Le Roy 

Caldwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis William 

Caldwell 
Miss Katherine B. Camp 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps 
Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Carman 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Ives Car- 
penter 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Fassett 

Castle 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. H. 

Catterall 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Joseph 

Chamberlain 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Chrowder 

Chamberlin 
Miss G. L. Chamberlin 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chandler 
Mr. and Mrs. Wayland Johnson 

Chase 
Mr. Charles Manning Child 
Miss Lis! Cecilia Cipriani 
Mr. and Mrs. William Clancy 
Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Henry 

Clark 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Clissold 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ives Cobb 



Mr. and Mrs. Lathan A. Crandall 3844 Ellis av. 



Morgan Park 

^, 51st St. 

5524 Monroe av. 
Irvington, Ind. 

537, 55th St. 
40, 47th St. 

Morgan Park 

6026 Ellis av. 
5484 Monroe av. 
226, 53d St. 
610 Jackson boul. 

5533 Woodlawn av. 

5468 Ridgewood ct. 

5629 Washington av. 

6128 Lexington av. 

5041 Madison a v. 
Beecher Hall 
5737 Monroe a v. 

Morgan Park 
5()*22 P:ili8 av. 
5443 Drexel av. 
4530 Woodlawn a v. 



5761 Washington av. 
Morgan Park 
1761 N. N. W., 

Washington, D. C. 
Kelly Hall 
2027 Prairie av. 
262 Michigan av. 



Miss Mary Rena Cobb 

Mr. Silas B. Cobb 

Mrs. William P. Conger 

Mr. and Mrs. John Merle Coulter 362 E. 57th st. 

Mr. Henry Chandler Cowles 6128 Lexington av 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark Eugene 

Crandall 5455 Monroe a v. 



Miss Helen Culver 

Miss Lillian Cashman 

Mr. and Mrs. Starr Willard 

Cutting 
Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay Todd 

Damon 
Mr. Bradley Moore Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. John Dewey 
Mrs. Zella Allen Dixson 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Dodson 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Herbert 

Donaldson 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Dorsey 
Miss Gertrude Dudley 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Eckert 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand EUer- 

man 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Giraud 

Elliot 
Mr. Charles H. Ewing 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Chauncey 

Eycleshymer 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Cummings 

Farrington 
Mr. and Mrs. George Emory 

Fellows 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli B. Felsenthal 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Ferson 
Mr. Marshall Field 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Spencer 

Fiske 

Mr. Warner B. Fite 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Fleet 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned Arden Flood 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Forbes 
Miss Edith Burnham Foster 
Mr. and Mrs. George Burmnn 

Foster 
Mrs. Nancy S. Foster 
Miss Martha E. French 
Mr. Ernst Freund 
Mr. Edward. Brant Frost 
Miss Ida Furniss 
Mr. Henry G. Gale 
Mr. and Mrs. Errett Gates 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Gates 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Glessner 
Mr. Hiram A. Gooch 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Goodman 



31 Ashland boul. 
Highland Park 

514. 53d St. 

228 E. 53d st. 
26 Graduate Hall 
5238 Woodlawn av. 
5600 Monroe av. 
568 Washington 
boul. 

5740 Woodlawn av. 
5338 Washington av. 
Kelly Hall 
5436 Woodlawn av. 

Williams Bay, Wis. 

Chicago Beach Hotel 
31 Ashland boul. 

6631 Drexel av. 

338 E. 57th st. 

The University 
4108 Grand boul. 
395 E. 58th st. 
1905 Prairie av. 

cor. Madison av.& 

57th St. 
5622 Ellis av. 
Culver. Ind. 
5538 Washington av. 
DeLand. Fla. 
Kelly Hall 

5533 Lexington av. 
789 Fullerton av. 
31 Ashland boul. 
5730 Woodlawn av. 
Williams Bay, Wis. 
Beecher Hall 
5859 Washington av. 
5526 Jefferson av. 
Montclair^ N. J. 
1800 Prairie av. 
4015 Drexel boul. 
2124 Michigan ct« 
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NAME. ADDRESS. 

Mrs. C. R. Goodepeed 363 E. 58th at. 

Mr. Sdgar J. Ooodspeed Berlin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greorge S. Good- 
speed 3a3 E. 58th St. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wakefield 

Goodspeed 5630 Kimbark av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Stone Cordis 5622 Ellis av. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Grant 4670 Lake av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henrik Gunder- 

sen Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Gansaolus 2618 Prairie av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederic James 

Gurney 759 W. Congress st. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Ellery Hale Williams Bay, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gardner 

Hale 5757 Lexington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Hamill 2126 Prairie av. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Hamilton 2929 Michigan av. 

Miss Eleanor P. Hammond Foster Hall 

Mr. Harris Hancock 5700 Kimbark av. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Hansen 32 Evergreen av. 

Miss Althea Harmer 5484 Monroe av. 

Mr. Robert Francis Harper The Quadrangle 

Club 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rainey 

Harper 59th st. and Lexing- 

ton av. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell Michigan City, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rand Hatfield 6024 Ellis av. 
Mr. Olof Hedeen Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Richmond 

Henderson 5736 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Lincoln 

Hendrickson 5515 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Henson 3249 S. Park av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herrick 5488 E^ast End av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark L. Herron 6442 Greenwood av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edmund 

.Hewitt The University. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hill 338 E. 57th st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Gustav Hirsch 3612 Grand boul. 
Mr. Glenn Moody Hobbs 5717 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Holden 500 W. Monroe st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Eduard 

von Hoist 255 E. 61st st 

Miss Mary von Hoist 255 E. 61st st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Woods Howerth 228, 53d st. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carter 

Howland 4605 Drexel boul. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry D. Hubbard 5828 Ingleside av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eiri Baker Hulbert 5707 Monroe a v. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Hutchinson 2709 Prairie av. 



Mr. Joseph Paxson Iddings 

Mr. Massuo Ikuta 

Mr. Wilbur A. Jackman 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Janes 

James 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Job 
Mr. Edwin S. Johonnott 
Mr. and Mrs. J. .\. Johnson 



ADDRESS. 

5730 Woodlawn av. 
5720 Ellis av. 
6916 Perry av. 



5761 Madison av. 
Morgan Park 
5628 Ellis av. 
542, 65th St., 

Englewood 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Johnson 222, 53d st. 
Miss Laura A. Jones Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Lauder William Jones 5417 Cottage Grv. av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Cakes 

Jordan 5720 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noble B. Judah 2701 Prairie av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Pratt Judson 5828 Woodlawn av. 
Mrs. E. G. Kelly 2716 Prairie av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney A. Kent 2944 Michigan av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Oskar Kern 5646 Monroe av. 
Mr. Camillo von Klenze Graduate Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Kohlsaat 120 Lake Shore Drive 
Mr. George Kriehn 53, 53d st. 

Mr. and Mr& Carl Gustav La- 

gergren Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. James Laurence 

Laughlin 5747 Lexington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Laves 5550 Drexel av. 

Mr. and Mr& Nels Serenson 

Lawdahl Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Lawrence 513 Jackson boul. 
Mr. Felix Lengfeld 5763 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Herbert 

Lewis 612 Jackson boul. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Judson 

Lingle 477, 56th st. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Linn 2709 Michigan av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Loeb 5754 Woodlawn a v. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Lyman 200 Ashland boul. 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Logan 7004 Claremont av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morss 

Lovett 5501 Cornell av. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Mallory 3226 Calumet av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rollin E. Mallory 5828 Ingleside av. 
Mr. John M. Manly 5488 East End av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Riborg 

Mann 5442 Ridgewood ct. 

Mr. Charles A. Marsh 5639 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Maschke 5810 Woodlawn av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Shailer Mathews 5736 Woodlawn av. 
Mr. Samuel A. Matthews The University 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Mac- 

Clintock 5629 Lexington av. 
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Mr. and Mrs. E. B. McCagg G7 Cass et. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick 297 Ontario et. 



5724 Drexel av. 
4G38 Ashland av. 
Mt. Carroll. 
Glencoe. 



553G Madison av. 



Mr. Herbert N. McCoy 

Miss Mary E. McDowell 

Mr. W. P. McKee 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew McLeish 

Mr. and Mrs. George Herbert 
Mead 

Mr. and Mrs. William D. Merrell 6142 Ingleside av. 

Mr. Albert Abraham Michelson Hotel Windermere 

Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Caspar Mil- 
ler 6018 Stony Island av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Justus Miller 5830 Washington av 

Mr. Robert Andrews Millikan 6237 Monroe av. 

Miss Sarah E. Mills Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederic 
Millspaugh 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Moncrief 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody 

Mr. and Mrs. Addison Webster 

Moore 5827 Kimbark av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliakim Hastings 
Moore 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Green 
Moulton 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Ray Moul- 
ton 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston Myers 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Naylor 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Needham 

Mr. and Mrs. John Ulric Nef 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Lee Neff 5827 Kimbark av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Day 
Nichols 

Mr. George Washington Nor- 
thrup 

Mr. and Mrs. George W. Nor- 
thrup, Jr. 

Mr. Christian Jerginius Olsen 

Mr. and Mrs. William Bishop 
Owen 

Mr. Edward Carlton Page 

Mrs. H. M. Page 

Mr. Alonzo K. Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert O. Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Patrick 

Mr. Walter A. Payne 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferd. W. Peck 

Mr. Richard Alexander F. Pen- 
rose, Jr. 

Mr. J. R. Pentnlf 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Peterson 



5748 Madison av. 
5717 Monroe a v. 
5488 East End av. 



5538 Washington av. 

Hotel Windermere 

615 E. 55th St. 
2240 Michigan av. 
5718 Kimbark av. 
Washington, D. C. 
6018 Stony Island av. 



Morgan Park 

5735 Madison av. 

5735 Madison av. 
Morgan Park 



5823 Madison av. 
357 E. 58th st 
357 E. 58th st. 
612 Jackson boul. 
248. 53d St. 
Marengo. 
5833 Monroe av. 
1826 Michigan av. 
The Quadrangle 

Club 
Middle Divinity 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



NAME. 

Mr. William August Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Pietsch 

Mr. and Mrs. Ren^ de Poyen- 
Bellisle 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Maurice Price 

Mr. and Mrs. James 11. Ransom 

Mr. Joseph Edward Raycroft 

Mr. John A. Reichelt 

Miss Myra Reynolds 

Miss Josophino Chester Robert- 
son 

Miss Luanna Robertson 

Mr. H. E. Robbins 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller 

Mr, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Rolfe 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Root 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel I. Rubin- 
kam 

Miss Laura L. Runyan 

Mr. William H. Runyon 

Mr. Henry A. Rust 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 

Mr. Rollin D. Salisbury 

Miss Georgia P. Scales 

Mr. and Mrs. John J. Schobinger 

Mr. Ferdinand Schwill, 

Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Scribner 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Seav- 

erns, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles William 

Seidenadel 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar H. Sheldon 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis W. Shep- 

ardson 
Miss Eleanor Sherwin 
Mr. Frederick William Shipley 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel L. Shorey 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Shorey 
Mrs. Alice Northrup Simpson 
Mr. Edward O. Sisson 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ellsworth 

Slaught 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Slocum 
Mr. and Mrs. A Ibion Woodbury 

Small 
Mr. and Mrs. A. K. P. Small 
Mr. and Mra Charles Porter 

Small 



ADDRESS. 

Morgan Park 
5738 Monroe av. 

5464 Ingleside av. 
Morgan Park 
6121 Ellis av. 
17 Snell Hall 
340 Warren av. 
Foster Hall 

5704 Jackson av. 
Morgan Park 
5548 Ellis av. 

New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
5218Hibbardav. 
6504 Jackson av. 

5635 Lexington av. 
Foster Hall 
Morgan Park 
The Quadrangle 

Club 
4851 Drezel boul. 

5730 Woodlawn av. 
4109 Indiana av. 
125 E. 51st St. 
Graduate Hall 
226 Ashland boul. 

3&31 Michigan av. 

5823 Jackson av. 
1 Scoville Place, 

Oak Park 

5515 Woodlawn av. 
5830 Washington av. 
Lewis Institute 
5520 Woodlawn av. 

5516 Woodlawn a?. 
Morgan Park 
Peoria 

5535 Madison av. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

5731 Washington av. 
5731 Washington av. 

5727 Madison av. 
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NAME. 

Mr. Alexander Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron L. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. James A. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Newland P. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard A. Smith 
Mrs. Henrietta Snell 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Erie Sparks 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Spragne 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos Alonzo Stagg 
Mr. Frederick Starr 
Miss Bertha Stieg 
Mr. and Mrs. Julius Stieglitz 
Mr. Alfred William Stratton 
Mr. Samuel Wesley Stratton 
Miss Marion Talbot 
Mr. Frank Bigelow Tarbell 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Terry 
Mr. Oliver Joseph Thatcher 
Mr. and Mrs. William Isaac 

Thomas 
Mr. and Mrs. Jndson B. Thomas 
Mr. J. David Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Westfall 

Thompson 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Herbert 

Thurber 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Harris 

Tolman 
Miss Mary Tough 
Miss Margaret Townson 
Mr. Oscar Lovell Triggs 

Mr. and Mrs. J. 6. Carter Troop 

Mr. and Mrs. William R Trow- 
bridge 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hayden 
Tufts 

Mr. Hiram Van Kirk 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorstein B. Veblen 

Mr. and Mrs. George Edgar 
Vincent 

Miss Florence La Victoire 

Mr. Homer J. Vosburgh 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Weber 
Votaw 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Walker 

Mrs. J. M. Walker 

Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Walker 

Miss Elizabeth WaUace 



ADDRESS. 

The Quadrangle 

Club 

2140 Prairie av. 

205 Goethe st. 

6618 Drexel av. 

567, e2d St. 

3256 Rhodes av. 

425 Washington 

boul. 

5741 Monroe av. 
2710 Prairie av. 
5704 Jackson av. 
5800 Jackson av. 
5558 Drexel av. 
5479 Lexington av. 
5752 Madison av. 
5717 Madison av. 
Green Hall 
5730 Woodlawn av. 
5535 Monroe av. 
Europe 

514 E. 64th St. 

6915 Yale av. 

4537 St. Lawrence av. 

5717 Washington av. 

Morgan Park 

5750 Woodlawn av. 
455 E. 63d st. 
5524 Monroe av. 
The Quadrangle 

Club 
358 E. 57th st. 

Kenil worth 

The University 
Middle Divinity 
5622 Ellis av. 

5737 Lexington av. 
3603 Ellis av. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

437 E. 61st St. 
228 Michigan av. 
1720 Prairie av. 
2027 Prairie av. 
Beecher Hall 



NAME. 

Mrs. Lydia A. Coonley-Ward 
Mr. Hans M. SchmidtWarten- 

berg 
Mr. Sho Watas^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Weller 
Miss Agnes Mathilde Wergeland 
Mr. and Mrs. Kittredge Wheeler 
Mr. and Mrs. William Morton 

Wheeler 
Mr. Edson Leone Whitney 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Otis Whit- 
man 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. R. Wickes 
Mr. Alfred Reynolds Wight- 

man 
Mr. and Mrs. Payson S. Wild 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cleaver 

Wilkinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lockwood 

Willett 
Mr. P. N. Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Wardner Williams 
Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Yerkes 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob William 

Albert Young 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Zueblin 



ADDRB88. 

620 Division st. 

5748 Madison av. 
5759 Drexel av. 
322 E. 57th st. 
5726 Monroe av. 
679 W. Monroe st. 

6026 Ellis av. 
5490 Ellis av. 



223 E. 54th st. 
6231 Kimbark av. 

Morgan Park 
4045 Drexel boul. 

5630 Woodlawn av. 

Europe. 

5205 Madison av. 
1836 Calumet av. 
5822 Drexel av. 
Auditorium Annex 
3201 Michigan av. 

5758 Washington av. 
6052 Kimbark av. 



Official Notices, 

The Final Examination of Wiluam Ross Schoe- 
MAKER for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, De- 
cember 6, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. 
Principal subject, Systematic Theology; secondary 
subject New Testament. Thesis : " The Central Prin- 
ciple in Christ's Ethical Teaching." Committee: Head 
Professors Northrup and Burton, Professors Foster, 
Mathews, and Price, Instructor Votaw, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of John Franklin Hunter 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, December 
13, at 4:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject, New Testament; secondary subject, 
Systematic Theology. Thesis: "The Great Awaken- 
ing under Edwards and Whitefield." Committee: 
Head Professors Burton and Northrup, Professors 
Foster and Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, 
Instructor Votaw, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 
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The Final Examination of John Qaixup Brigos, Jr., 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, December 
15, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Mueeum. Prin- 
cipal subject. New Testament ; secondary subject, 
Systematic Theology. Thesis : "Christ's Attitude 
towards His Own Death." Committee: Head Pro- 
fessors Burton and Northrup, Professors Foster and 
Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, Instructor 
Votaw, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



Tut UMivERStTY Elementary School 

GROUP VII. 

The average age of the children is ten years. 

Latin is begun in this group. The children are 
taught to understand the meaning of words from 
their connection with the object or action, rather than 
their English equivalents. The names for parts of 
the human body were learned first, then the parts of 
a bird. This gave an opportunity for comparison. 
When a sufficient number of nouns had been mastered 
to make a variety in form of sentences, a few active 
verbs were taught, the teachers performing the action 
at the time the verb was given. With these verbs and 
the nouns learned the children formed sentences in 
the present tense. From this to the second and third 
persons of the verbs in the present tense was an easy 
step. They were then ready to take up simple stories 
and fables. In these both English and Latin were 
used, the Latin nouns and verbs learned being substi- 
tuted for their English equivalents. 

Primitive life was not studied by this group last 
year. Accordingly it was decided to go rapidly over 
this subject. 

The children were able to understand easily the 
foods on which people of the cave period must have 
dei)ended, and to realize in some measure conditions 
of life when all tools, weapons, and utensils had to be 
invented, and when the race was working out its own 
preservation against such fearful odds. 

Extracts from "The Story of A b," by Stanley Wa- 
terloo, were used to give vivid pictures, and when the 
story was ended it was proposed that the class con- 
tinue the story, taking up each new invention, discov- 
ery, or custom, and describing it. The class as a 
whole discusses what must have been the manner of 
discovery, invention, or combination for defense ; then 
each member writes his description, and the best one 
(judged by the class) is incorporated in the story with 
the author's name. The story is being typewritten, 
and is used as the reading lesson of the class. 

As the story of Ab wa« laid in England, some idea 



of the geography was given the children, and in their 
future work the country will be studied in which the 
peoples are located. 

It was difficult to get city bred children to imagine 
the conditions of forest life, and there was a constant 
tendency to regard the whole thing as a "campfng 
out" expedition. It was attempted at first to have 
each member of the class personate the leader of a 
tribe, and work out for himself the conditions most 
favorable for supporting life. But this seemed only 
to recall stories they had heard of summer parties 
where pleasure and not existence was the thought 
uppermost. The boys showed a tendency to have only 
men in their tribes, or at best, only two or three 
women, whom they said " would be enough to do the 
cooking." So this plan was given up and the story 
substituted, in which the girls could have an equal 
chance. 

In deciding on the number in the whole tribe an 
unexpected dislike to having many children came out. 
An average of two to a family was deemed by the 
class as entirely too large, and it was only by citing 
known cases in the class, where there were five and 
eight in a family, that this small average was finally 
accepted. But that the antipathy was not wholly 
overcome appeared when the children wrote up the 
crossing of the English Channel to go into France. 
Here two members of the class had the raft overturned 
and all the children drowned. 

The inventions so far studied have been the bow 
and arrow, the spear, stone axe, and the hollo wed-out 
stone pot in which food was cooked by dropping hot 
stones in the water. 

Shelter was changed from the cave to the rude hut 
of branches. Qesture language has been described 
and the first ideas of death and mode of burial. 
Weapons have been improved by grinding the fiint 
spears and arrow-heads on sandstone to secure smooth- 
ness. 

French was studied last year, and much progress 
has been made. The names of most common fruits 
and vegetables have been learned, the days of the 
week, the parts of the body, and sentences describing 
simple everyday life of the children. 

In cooking this group has had the same work as 
Group VI reported last week. The kitchen is large 
enough so that two groups can work together. 

Sewing has been the making of work-bags, for 
which the design made in art work is intended. 

Two periods of forty minutes each, and a short 
period of fifteen minutes each week are devoted to 
number work. The children are having rather formal 
work in addition, subtraction, multiplieation, dJrvisioB, 
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and fractionB. This wai deemed neceflsary at the 
beginning of the year, as many of the children had 
not had sufficient practice to make it possible to take 
up concrete problems. One of the first of the con- 
crete problems given them was to estimate the total 
amount of tuition received by the school. 

Their work in fractions began with the ruler used 
in measuring in the shop. They were given %, %, 
and % of a foot to add. They themselves discovered 
the method of reducing each to twelfths and then 
adding. A similar method is to be used in adding 
fractions of a dollar and fractions of a pound. 

One hour a week is spent in studying the autumn 
habits of insects'. The children have found in the 
garden insects in various methods of hibernation, and 
have brought into the schoolroom cocoons of various 
kinds. They have watched the spinning of the cocoon 
of the Isabella tiger moth, which is Spun from the 
hair of the insect, and compared this method with 
that of the silkworm and of those insects which form 
a cocoon from leaves. 

The rest of their work in science, i. c, four half -hour 
periods a week is a continuation of physiography 
begun last year. This is intended to give them a 
scientific view of the earth through man's relation to 
itv while their study of primitive life gives the social 
side. They have had talks on the formation of the 
earth, and have examined granite and limestone rock 
to observe the structure. This incidentally showed 
them the nature of the material used in making fiint 
knives and spears. The part played by water in 
nature was discussed, especially in its relation to 
sedimentary rocks. Work in determination of specific 
gravity of some stones was begun. Under this point 
the problem of the volume of water displaced by 
floating and immersed bodies was worked out with 
blocks, whose volumes could be easily determined. 
This brought in the use of the metric system and 
showed its advantages. 

The cause of wave motion was explained and illus- 
trated in a tub of water. Sand dunes, as an example 
of the effect of waves on a sandy shore were also dis- 
cussed. 

In music, beside the usual drill in recognizing rhythm 

and definite notes, whether played, sung, or written, 

this group has composed a Thanksgiving song. Both 

words and music are the work of the class, with a 

minimum of suggestion by the teacher. The words 

of this song may be of interest to the readers of the 

Record: 

** Hurrah for Thanksgivins and the footbaU same ! 
Hnrrah for Hersby. who makes snoh a gaioT 
We'll shout and we*ll eheer for Chicago winners, 
An4 then go home for our Thanksgiving dinnerSr" 



Art work so far has been a design for the center of 
a work bag. 

In manual training the inkstands described in the 
work of a former group have been made. Other mem- 
bers of the group have made watch cases which in- 
volve the same principles, viz., use of chisel in cutting 
below the surface, and the first principles of carving 
according to a definite design. The compass and 
bracket-saw are used, and careful measurements 
insisted upon. 

Gymnasium work is taken in connection with 
Group VI. 

This is the youngest group to which a study hour 
in school is assigned. In this period they write their 
contributions to the "Sequel to Ab.'' These papers 
are corrected in class, and when deemed necessary, 
rewritten. 



Oppioial RepoftTS, 



During the month ending October 31, 1808, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 585 volumes from the following 
sources: 

Books added by purchase, 399 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 37 vols.; Philosophy, 5 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 3 vols.; Political Economy, 7 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, U vols.; History, 38 vols.; Classical 
Arch89ology, 24 vols.; Sociology, 12 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 3 vols.; Anthropology, 3 vols.; Comparative 
Religion, 5 vols.; Semitic, 17 vols.; Comparative Phi- 
lology, 41 vols.; Greek, 3 vols.; Latin, 23 vols.; Latin 
and Greek, 1 vol.; Romance, 24 vols.; German, 14 vols.; 
finglish. 43 vols.; Mathematics, 11 vols.; Astronomy, 

1 vol.; Physics, 33 vols.; Geology, 2 vols.; Zoology, 

2 vols.; Physiology, 2 vols.; Botany, 8 vols.; Elocu- 
tion, 1 vol.; Church History, 4 vols.; Systematic The- 
ology, 1 vol.; Morgan Park Academy, 16 vols. 

Books added by gift, 74 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 35 vols.; Pedagogy, 21 vols.; Politi- 
cal Economy, 1 vol.; Political Science, 1 vol.; History, 

1 vol., German, 1 vol.; Astronomy, 12 vols.; Geology, 

2 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 112 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 81 vols.; Political Economy, 4 vols.; 
History, 2 vols.; Sociology, 2 vols.; Astronomy, 10 
vols ; Botany, 8 vols.; Church History, 1 vol.; Homi- 
)etic8, 1 vol.; Hasl^ell, 2 vols.; Eifryptology, 1 vol^ 
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Calehdah. 
novembeh 26—de0emb£r 3, 1b98, 



Friday, November 25. 

Chapel-Aasembly : Divinity School. ~ Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 A.M. 
Lecture (in French) by Professor Wisner on "Lee 

F61ibre8,'' Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 4:00 p.m. 

Saturday, November 26. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy, 8: 30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, November 27. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Musical Programme. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum. 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, November 28. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Tuesday, November 29. 



Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
(required of Senior College Stu- 



Chapel Assembly : 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

dents). 
Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory, 

Room 23, 5:00 p.M. 

Dr. C. J. Chamberlain will review a paper by H. O. Juel 
on ** Parthf*nogene8is in Antonoaria Alpina." Mr. Z. G. 
Coulter will review two papers : one by Sater on ** The 
Structnre of Starch Qrains ; ** the other by Winkler on 
*' The Formation of Starch Grains by Different Kinds of 
Chromatophores.** Mr. H. F. Roberts will review recent 
publications on " Hydathodes.*' 

Philosophical Club meets in Faculty Room. Haskell 

Museum, 7:45 p.m. 

Mr. Wesley Mitchell reads on "The Austrian Theory of 
Values.^* All are invited. 



Wkdnbsdat, Novembbb 30. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 pjc. 

Missionary Conference led by Mr. Edw. C. Knnkle. 
Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 8:00 P.M. 

BCiss Annie M. MacLean will road on "The Acadian Ele- 
ment in Nova Scotia." AU interested are welcome. 

Thursday, Dboembeb 1. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10: dO a.m. 

Address by Head Professor Donaldson on **Some Oblift- 
tions of a Scholar.*' 

Special meeting of the Faculty of the Ogden Scientific 
School in the Faculty Room, Haskell Museum, 
5:00 p.m. 
Bacteriological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
Room 40, 5:00 p.m. 

H. E. Da vies will report upon Pathogenic Yeasts. 
The Philological Society meets in the Faculty Room, 
Haskell Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

The papers to be read are : " A Pre-Yarronlan Chapter of 
Roman Literary History'* by Professor Hendriekson ; 
and ** The Newberry MS. of James Thom80D*8 JaTenOe 
Poems," by Assistant Professor Schmidt- Wartanberc. 

Friday, Decbmbbr 2. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Boom 35. 7:30 p.m. 

Professoj Bolza will read on ** Wcierstrass* First Paper on 

Elliptic Functions." 
Notes: "An Algebraic Theorem,** by Mr. Comstock;"A 
Theorem duo to SchOnemann and an Interesting Apph- 
cation of it,*' by Dr. Hancock. 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32, 4:00 P.M. 

Papers to bo presented as follows: •*The Thickness of the 
Black Spot in Liquid Films/* by E. a Johonaott; "The 
Ratio of thft Velocities of the Ions Produced in Gasei 
by ROntgen Radiation,** by P. McJunkin. 

Saturday, Dboembeb 3. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics, 8:30 A.M. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 
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CONTENTS. to organize, or to lead. They have not the native tact 

- . . ^ ^ vf. • ^ 1 I a^ I ^ T* A^^;r. which will enable them, like Paul, to become "all 

I. Assistance to MiniBterial StadonU: Its Admin- „ ,« , j. . 

istration. By the Reverend c. E. Howitt, D.D. 22^-22:. things to all men." To encourage Buch men to enter 

II. Asflbtance to Ministerial Students: Its Justifl- the ministry by extending to them financial aid is both 

cation. By the Reverend J. W. Conloy, D.D. 22.V228 ^^ ^^ ^y^^^ injury and to hinder the cause of Christ — 

W; Xt{ ^X: Thc'Lib;ary: the CoUe.; ,or "^"^ « to use funds, by perversion, to the detriment of our 

Teachers 227-228 denominational interests, which should be used for 

V. The University Elementary School - - • 22<-229 their furtherance. Granted that this ability and adap- 

VI. University Extension in London. By Edmund tation of the student cannot always be definitely pre- 

VII Th« Calendar - - - - - • - • ^^ m determined, it should nevertheless always be regarded 

' [ as a factor in the problem under consideration. 

2. Another factor to be considered is the full and 

Assistance TO In INISTERIAL Students: Its Administration.* official approval of the church to which the student 

Br THE RBVEREHD c. £. HEWITT, D.D., ^ belougs, or its pastor, or both. A call to the ministry 

Tht Unh0rtity of Chicago. ' {g ^ persoual matter between the individual and his 

God ; neither church nor pastor can give it or take it 
Ministerial students must and should have financial ^^^^ Primarily and ultimately each person must be 
support ; but this is no more certain than that this guj^jed by his own convictions, as to his relation to 
support should be administered with discrimination ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ministry. But others must be guided 
and discretion. To give to every applicant a certain ^^ ^j^^j^ convictions, not by his, and should act accord- 
specified sum, so much and no more, without regard j^^^ ^^ ^^^ dictates of their own God-given common 
to his ability, his attainments, his services and his ggnse in the matter of giving him encouragement and 
needs, is as unwise as it would be to have a fixed and assistance to prepare for this important service, 
uniform salary for aU pastors, without regard to their r^hose who are administering funds provided for 
personal qualities and environments. ministerial education should therefore as a condition 
1. Regard should be had in the first place to natural ^, financial assistance consider not only the conviction 
abUity and adaptation to the work of the ministry. ^^^ purpose of the student, but also the conviction 
There are good men who are willing to devote their ^^^ judgment of those who know him best. Until 
lives to religious service, who can never attain success ^^^^ conviction is settled and this judgment is matured, 
in the ministry for want of the requisite natural gifts. ^ ^^^^^j jj^^^^^ gj^^^j^ ^^^ be given by the church. 
They lack the capacity to acquire knowledge or the ^^^ y^^^^^^ ^^^^ y^^^^^ .^ given, financial aid from 
ability to express it. They are not born to instruct, p^^jj^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^i^^jy ^ extended. 

*Beadatthe Conference held in connection with the Twenty- 3. A wise administration of educational funds will 

fifth Convocation of the University, October 4, 18»8. also take into account the conduct and progress of the 
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applicant before and during hie student life. Only 
thoBe who are honorable, diligent, studious and will- 
ing to accomplish such service as is practicable, should 
receive assistance. The young man who does not 
possess these qualities is not only unworthy of aid, 
but also manifestly lacks the qualifications which are 
necessary to success in the ministry. A man who 
does not do his best as a student, will not do his best 
as a pastor, and the man who does not do his best as 
a pastor will fail in the work which he undertakes. 
One who takes money as a student and does not do 
his duty faithfully in study and in Christian service 
as he has strength and opi)ortunity, is likely to become 
a minister who will preach "for revenue only," and is 
not worthy of encouragement and support. Drones 
and shirks and cranks may find their way into the 
ministry, but it is not the province of educational 
societies to open the door for them. 

4. Granted now that applicants are capable, fit, 
approved, diligent, soviceable and progressive, and, by 
virtue of what they are and are doing, and of what 
they promise to be and to do, are worthy of material 
help, a judicious administration of funds will yet 
require careful regard to economy ; not that a penny 
wise policy should be adopted, or that the student 
should be formally limited in his expenditures or re- 
quired to give an account of every dime paid out, or 
should be under continual espionage in regard to his 
financial affairs, but that money should be granted 
only as it is really needed, and should be used only to 
meet the actual expenses of student life. This, first, 
for the reason that the money is originally contrib- 
uted only for this purpose, and much of it by those 
who deny themselves indulgences and luxuries in 
order to make their contributions ; and also because 
the average minister needs to be trained to habits 
of careful economy in order that he may be able to 
live and meet his obligations as an honest man on a 
very limited salary. 

5. Again, funds provided for student aid should be 
so bestowed as to promote independent manliness and 
vigor ; that is, for a consideration. Something for 
nothing is not normal, healthful and stimulating, but 
something for something. The general rule holds 
here, that the best way to help a man is to help him 
to help himself, is to stimulate him to activity, and 
see that he gets a suitable reward for his accomplish- 
ment. 

We are not to lose sight here of the fact that the 
chief business of the student is study, and that faith- 
fulness in the accomplishment of this duty is just 
ground for necessary support. The active ministry 
maybe divided into three classes : pastors, missionaries, 



and approved ministerial students actively preparing 
for their future work. These all have been accepted 
as persons set apart to minister in spiritual things, 
and as such are entitled to temporal support on the 
part of those whose time and strength are generally 
given to temporal affairs. All alike have given up 
their worldly business, with its income, and are there- 
fore dependent for support upon the churches or their 
friends or such possessions as they may have previously 
obtained by industry or inheritance. All alike are 
devoting themselves to present duty, with a view to 
the best interests of the cause to which they have 
devoted their lives. Is there any reason why one class 
should be supported, which does not apply to all 
classes ? Pastors devoting most of their time to indi- 
vidual churches, receive each from the charge to which 
he ministers a salary adequate for the necessities of 
himself and family. Missionaries, doing advanced 
work in the waste places of our own land or among 
the heathen in foreign lands, where there are no 
churches able to support them, are sustained by the 
churches at large through our missionary societies. 
Is there any reason why the third class, our theolog- 
ical students, so far as they are unable to serve individ- 
ual churches and receive compensation for such service, 
should not be supported by general contributions of 
the churches, as our missionaries are ? Have they 
possibly a little money of their own ? So possibly have 
some pastors and missionaries, certainly not many, 
and not much in either case. Have they, some of 
them, parents and friends able to aid them ? So have 
many young missionaries and pastors ; but who shall 
say that any of these who have attained mature age, 
and have given themselves to the churches and their 
work, ought to look chiefly to such parents and per- 
sonal friends for support ? The workman is worthy 
of his wages, whether in the pastorate, on the frontier 
or foreign field, or in the library and class room and 
private study of a theological student. 

But the student may do some work outside the 
class room and the study, and this should be counted 
in as a part of the service which he renders and for 
which he receives support, not as a gift, but as a due ; 
not as a boon to a beneficiary, but as a wage to one 
who has done a duty and rendered a service, for which 
as a man among men he may receive remuneration. 

6. The last consideration in the administration of 
financial assistance to students now to be mentioned 
is that of health. Some practical Christian work is 
wisely required of students in our Divinity School, in 
connection with their studies. Careful administration 
is able to so arrange as that more or less of what is 
necessary to material support can in many cases be 
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secured from the fields on which this required work is 
bestowed. Many of our theological students are sus- 
tained in whole or in part in this way. But there are 
limits to such service, which must be regarded. 
There is the limit of opportunity, the limit of experi- 
ence, and also the limit of time and strength remain- 
ing after one has done his required work in study. 
A wise administration will not suffer a young man, for 
the sake of the little that he may earn by excessive 
service, to rob himself of the time and vigor necessary 
to accomplish fairly his work as a student ; or worse 
still, to exhaust his strength and shatter his nervous 
system, so as to personally injure his health and impair 
his usefulness in future >ears. 

Of this overwork on the part of our students there 
is much danger, which can be effectually guarded 
against only as funds are provided more generously 
for support, in consideration of service and study. 



A88t8TANC£ TO MINISTERIAL STUDENTS: ITS JUSTIFICATION.* 

BY THE REVEREND J, W. CONLEY, D.D., 

Th9 Oak Park Baptiat Church, Oak Park, III. 



This topic implies a question as to whether or not 
aid should be given to ministerial students. 

Some believe that it would be better for the ministry 
and for the churches if ministerial students were 
placed upon exactly the same basis as all other stu- 
dents. It is urged that the giving of aid to ministerial 
students tends to a lowering of their self respect and 
independence, and the placing of them in an unfavor- 
able light before other students and to some extent 
before those who are not students. There must be 
some basis for these objections or they would not have 
such perennial vigor. Whatever force they may have 
is due rather to bad methods than to a false principle. 

It is not within the province of this address to 
attempt to justify all the methods employed in admin- 
istering aid to ministerial students. Theological Sem- 
inaries have not infrequently appeared in the light 
of bidders for students, and too often the student has 
gone to the highest bidder. There is of course no 
justification for such rivalry. 

Some years ago I knew an Educational Society 
official who was accustomed to request students receiv- 
ing aid to write to him expressing their profound 
gratitude and telling him of their struggles and sacri- 
fices and self denials in order to get along in school 
— these letters to be used in making public appeals. 



* Read at the Conference held in connection with the Twenty- 
fifth Convocation of the University, October 3, 1898. 



There is no justification for such pauperizing meth- 
ods. Mere boys in Academy and College have been edu- 
cated into unmanly dependence or, after years of help, 
have given up all thoughts of the ministry, showing 
that it is a difficult matter to justify the giving of aid 
to ministerial students whose characters are not estab- 
lished, and who are not mature enough to know 
whether they ought to look forward to the ministry or 
not. Nor is there any justification in the use of such 
humiliating terms as "indigent," "beneficiaries," 
" dependent " and the like, in connection with students 
receiving aid. Nor should the appeal for help be 
such as to awaken pity or commiseration for those for 
whom aid is asked. 

It might be well to have this whole question con- 
sidered by a commission from our different theological 
schools. 

But I am to deal with principles rather than with 
methods of administration. So far as« the general 
underlying principle is concerned it seems to be es- 
sentially the same as that relating to all student aid. 
Any worthy young person struggling for an education 
is deserving of all needed encouragement and help. 
There is no form of philanthropy more commendable 
than that of helping to educate young men and young 
women. Many .persons have found a peculiar satis- 
faction in helping students through school. The 
millions which Mr. Rockefeller and others have given 
to establish and equip this institution of learning con- 
stitute a great sum wisely invested for the aid of 
students. The principle, then, of aid to students needs 
no justification. Everyone accepts it, and ministerial 
aid is simply a special application of this universally 
recognized principle. 

But perhaps this is the place where justification is 
called for. What right have we to make any such 
special application ? Is it not enough to make general 
provision for the aid of students, and then leave all 
upon essentially the same footing? What warrant 
is there in selecting a particular class for extra and 
special assistance ? 

Evidently here is where the difficulties and dangers 
arise. It is not why aid ministerial students, but why 
give them special aid ? The church gives this special 
help because of its dependence upon its ministry. 

There is a somewhat close analogy here between the 
church and the state. The state makes general pro- 
vision for the education of all its citizens, but its per- 
petuity and safety depend in no small degree upon 
having well-trained leaders for its army and navy, and 
so special provision is made to secure such training. 
Carefully selected young men are educated at govern- 
ment expense at Annapolis and West Point. There is 
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ample and universally accepted juetification for this 
in the necessities of the government. 

The church must have carefully trained leaders. 
Its perpetuity and power are in a very peculiar 
sense in the hands of its ministry. To insure an ade- 
quate supply of well-equipped ministers it is necessary 
for the church to aid students in their preparation for 
this work. But there is one important point in this com- 
parison between the church and the state where the 
analogy does not hold good. The state, when it accepts 
a man for its naval or military academy, makes no in- 
quiry whatever into his financial resources or needs, 
but pays his bills for him without any question as to 
his ability or inability to do so. As a consequence the 
beneficiary idea does not enter in. The students or 
cadets, rich and poor, all have essentially the same 
standing. 

Is there a suggestion here for the church in educat- 
ing its ministry ? Ought it to help just as far as pos- 
sible but see to it that this help is placed within 
the reach of every man who is admitted to the theo- 
logical schools without any regard whatever to his 
own financial ability ? If there is no other principle 
entering into the question, except the demands and 
needs of the church, then this question must be an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Very much of the help that is given, as, for example, 
free dormitories, free tuition, free libraries, free lec- 
tureships, and the like, is placed upon this broad, 
general basis. But how about selecting individuals 
from this class that is receiving special help, and be- 
cause of their peculiar needs giving them farther aid ? 
Now we have reached the real gist of the whole 
matter. Is there any justification for this individual- 
izing of help ? Is it right to inquire into the private 
affairs of a student and bring to light his poverty and 
make that a basis of help ? Can it be done without 
doing more harm than good ? 

But here we are looking again toward the question 
of administration rather than the principle involved. 
I believe the principle can be justified whatever may 
be said relative to expediency or existing methods. 
There are three institutions that are very closely 
related, — the family, the church, and the state. 
Let us look at these in their relation to education. 
The state, as we have seen, aids in education as a 
matter of self-preservation and growth. The family 
helps in educating its members, not as a measure of 
self-preservation, but because of the paternal and fra- 
ternal bonds that exist in the home. The father does 
not send his boy to college to preserve the home, 
although there may be something of family pride in 
doing so, but the dominant motive is a father's love 



for his boy. The state in its help does not indiyidual- 
ize but deals with masses and classes ; on the con- 
trary, the family always individualizes. It has to do 
directly with supplying individual needs. 

Now the church is both a family and a kingdom. 
These two conceptions of it are very common in the 
Scriptures. It must help to educate as a matter of 
self-preservation, just as in the case of the state. But 
it must also help because it is a family. And being a 
family, it may inquire with true paternal or fraternal 
interest into the individual needs of those who want 
help. The parent does not regard his child as a benefi- 
ciary, or as an indigent person when he sends money 
to help him on in school. If he is a wise father, he 
does not give his boy money in a way to pauperize 
him or make him a characterless dependent. When 
the church aids individual students, it is not helping 
poor beneficiaries, but simply members of the family. 
And if it be done wisely, it will ennoble the character 
of the recipient and strengthen the family aspect of 
the church. Perhaps there has been difficulty with this 
question of aid to ministerial students because the 
family idea of the church has not been made enough 
of. We are a great family-kingdom. Trained leaders 
we must have. Prompted by the family love and by 
the needs of the Church of Christ in its world con- 
quest we will, if true to the Master, help in every way 
possible those who are seeking preparation for the 
high calling of ministers of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

Official Notices. 

Official copies of the University Record for the 
use of students may be found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
University Record. 



The Final Examination of Daniel Pstsr Mac- 
MiLLAN for the degree of PhJD. will be held Monday, 
December 5, at 9:00 a.m., in the Anatomy Laboratory, 
Room 34. Principal subject, Philosophy ; secondary 
subject. Psychology. Thesis : " The Negative Judg- 
ment." Committee : Head Professor Dewey, Assistant 
Professor Angell, Professor Qoodspeed, and all other 
members of the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of William Ross Schob- 
MAKER for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, De- 
cember 6, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. 
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Principal subject, Systematic Theology; secondary 
subject New Testament. Thesis : " The Central Prin- 
ciple in Christ's Ethical Teaching." Committee: Head 
Professors Northrup and Burton, Professors Foster, 
Mathews, and Price, Instructor Votaw, and all other 
instructors in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of John Franklin Hunter 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, December 
13, at 4:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject. New Testament ; secondary subject 
Systematic Theology. Thesis: "The Great Awaken- 
ing under Edwards and Whitefield." Committee : 
Head Professors Burton and Northrup, Professors 
Fosters and Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief , 
Instructor Votav, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of John Gallup Briggs, Jr., 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, December 
15, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject, New Testament ; secondary subject, 
Systematic Theology. Thesis : ** Christ's Attitude 
towards His Own Death." Committee : Head Pro- 
fessors Burton and Northrup, Professors Foster and 
Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, Instructor 
Votaw, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Henry Ward Hoover 
for the degree of B.D., will be held Friday, December 
16, at 4:00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 38. Prin- 
cipal subject, Church History; secondary subject. 
Theology. Thesis : " George Fox and the Early 
Quakers.'' Committee : Head Professors Hulbert, 
Northrup, and Anderson ; Professor Johnson, Asso- 
ciate Professor Moncrief, and all other members of 
the department immediately concerned. 



Professor Geo. D. Herron, of Iowa College, will 
address the Political Economy Club, Monday, Decem- 
ber 12, at 4:00 p.m. All interested are invited. 



Official Reports. 



During the month ending November 30, 1898, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 1040 volumes from the following 
sources: 

Books added by purchase, 703 vols., distributed as 
follows : 



General Library, 40 vols.; Philosophy, 45 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 70 vols.; Political £kM>nomy, 26 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 18 vols.; History, 59 vols.; Archaeol- 
ogy, 1 vol.; Sociology, 26 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 
5 vols.; Comparative Religion, 1 vol.; Semitic, 40 vols.; 
New Testament, 8 vols.; Comparative Philology, 3 
vols.; Greek, 2 vols.; Latin, 6 vols.; Romance, 1 vol.; 
German, 12 vols.; English, 96 vols.; Mathematics, 
15 vols.; Astronomy (Ryerson), 5 vols.; Astronomy 
(Yerkes), 14 vols.; Chemistry, 3 vols.; Physics, 37 vols.; 
Geology, 15 ^ols.; Zoology, 3 vols.; Botany, 5 vols.; 
Elocution, 8 vols.; Church History, 3 vols.; Syste- 
matic Theology, 10 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 49 
vols.; Dano-Norwegian-Swedish, 77 vols. 

Books added by gift, 223 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 133 vols.; Pedagogy, 51 vols.; Po- 
litical Economy, 20 vols.; English, 2 vols.; Chemistry, 

2 vols.; Physics, 2 vols.; Geology, 7 vols.; Botany, 

3 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 3 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 114 vols., distributed as follows: 

General Library, 43 vols.; Political Economy, 16 vols.; 
Sociology, 2 vols.; Semitic, 30 vols.; New Testament, 

2 vols ; Geology, 6 vols.; Botany, 5 vols.; Church His- 
tory, 4 vols.; Systematic Theology, 1 vol.; Homiletics, 

3 vols.; Haskell, 2 vols. 



The following table shows the more interesting 
facts in regard to the College for Teachers up to No- 
vember 15, being a preliminary report for the Autumn 
Quarter 1898 : 

New matriculants ------- 213 

Students who have previously matriculated in tlic Uni- 
versity ....... 68 

Total 282 

Number of men --.-.-. 56 

Number of women ....... 226 

Total ....... 282 

Number of course registrations - - • • - 884 

Number of classes ...... 22 

Average number per class ...... 17 

MUMBBB OF BBOI8TSATIONS BT COUB8B8. 

MacClintook, English ...... 72 

Salisbury, Physiography 56 

Dewey, Educational Psychology - - - - 40 

Terry, English History 37 

Coulter, Botany 32 

McMurry. Special Methods 18 

Howerth, Sociology ....... 15 

Slaught, Trigonometry 15 

McMurry, History of Education ----- 14 

Judflon, CiTil Oovemment • • • • • 13 
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Blanchard, Public Speaking 
Bolkley, Pedagogy 
MiUer,Livy .... 
Miller, Ovid . . . - 

Neflf, French - - - - 

Holland, Beginning Spanish - 
Pietflch, Beginning Spani&h 
Kern, German .... 
Seidenadel, Beginning Greek 
Eydeshymer, Anatomy 
Seidenadel, Xcnopbon : Memorabilia 
Seidenadel, Thucydides . 



Total 



10 
10 
10 
9 
7 
6 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
1 

384 



It would thus appear that 91, or nearly 24 per cent, 
of the total number of registrations were for Natural 
Science, and if we add Mathematics 15 (4 per cent.)» 
the total number taking Natural Science would be 
106, or nearly 28 per cent.; that 82, or nearly 22 per 
cent, were for Pedagogy, including Educational Psy- 
chology; that 72, or nearly 19 per cent, were for 
English Literature ; that 37, or nearly 10 per cent, 
were for English History ; that 27, or 7 per cent, were 
for the Classics ; that 22, or nearly 6 per cent, were 
for Modern Languages (French, German and Spanish) 
The other courses are : Sociology 15, or nearly 4 per 
cent.; Political Science 13, or 3 per cent.; Public Speak- 
ing 10, or nearly 3 per cent. Edmund J. James. 



The University Elementary School 
group viii. 

The average age of the children is eleven years. 

The members of this group who were in the school 
last year studied Roman history to the death of 
Caesar. They began this year by reviewing the life of 
Caesar and have then studied Rome in the time of 
Augustus and of Nero, the intervening emperors being 
briefly mentioned. 

No attempt has been made to fix definite dates or 
outlines of facts, but rather to make the children fa- 
miliar with the trend of events, and give them pic- 
tures of the social life of the times on the one hand 
and of political evolution on the other. They have no 
text-book, but the teacher tells them in a narrative 
way the main facts, and reads or has them read selec- 
tions which are deemed helpful. When conditions 
have been presented, the children are expected to 
draw conclusions, and these are corrected by their 
fellow members or the teacher. For instance, they 
were told that from the second Triumvirate to the 
battle of Actium, when Augustus became sole ruler, 
Rome had had thirteen years of civil war. They were 
then asked to t^ll the effects, from what they knew of 



the classeB of people in Rome, on the government and 
economic conditions. They were able in thia case to 
state that the rabble class, accustomed to free grain, 
would turn highwaymen when it was not forthcoming; 
that the merchants whose ships had been interfered 
with would become poor ; that taxes would be heavily 
increased; that slaves w^ould escape, and that prov- 
inces might take this opportunity to refuse their 
tribute. 

Once a week they are asked to write upon a topic 
assigned. Some sample papers, among those handed 
in when they had been asked to compare Caesar with 
any great man they knew, or to personate some one of 
the classes of people in this time, are given to show 
the diversity of genius represented. They are given 
without corrections. 

The Life of a Soldie Told bt Himself. 

I am going to tell you of my life with Caesar. I spent many a 
happy day with Caesar. When I first saw him I was nothing 
but a lad and very poor. I was half starved and when I asked 
him if he would give me a mosel of bread lie said " I will ** and 
when he gave it me he said, '* Are you a Roman lad ** I said I 
was. He then laid his hand on my sholder and said ** My Poor 
boy« 1 reliso what it must be to be in your plight. '* He thought 
a while and then said " My lad would you like to be a drum- 
mer. " I was very much surprised to hear this for it is not often 
that a poor lad like I is offered such a position. He saw I was 
pleased and smiled. From the position of drummer I roM to 
tiio position of a trumpeter. I bad a little fortun and I got 
married. Just after my marriage the war among the Gauls 
broke out and in it I pleased Caesar so much he gave me the 
position of Lu tenant and gave mo a piece of ground and some 
slaves. Then there was to be a great gladiatoral fight. This 
made me sick at heart and I regret to say Caesar loved it. ... . 

One evening as Caesar was sitting in his chair in 

the senate Cashious stepped out and stabbed him. Then 
followed Brutus. When Caesar saw him he said "Thou to 
Brutus, so die Caesar." 

The next paper is a first attempt at comparison. 
The child took her father as a means of comparison : 



Caesar. 
Caesar went to war. 
Caesar was a very good general. 
Caesar was a very good man. 
Caesar lived before Christ. 
Caesar was a great man. 
Caesar doesnt ride a bycle. 



Mr. B. 
Mr. B. didn't. 

Mr. B. was not a general at all. 
Mr. B. was a very good man to. 
Mr. 6. lived after Christ. 
Mr. B. was not a great man. 
Mr. B. does ride. 



The next was suggested by Shakespeare's " C83sar " 
which was read to the children. 

Brutus on the Way to the Senate. 
Yes friends, to-day we kill Caesar, but remember, not ont of 
hatred to him, but out of love for our country. 
* * * * 

We entered the Senate. At a signal from my eye they bring 
him to the ground, and I stabbed him to the heart. As I bent 
over him I heard the words, Et tu Brute! 
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Stobt of Antont. 
I hear have CaMar's will. I asked to be present at Caesar's 
funeral. While Brutus was addressing the people I Antony 
walked iu carrying the body of Caesar. 

Cbasar. 
I had an army. I bet the Gauls and England and I was good 
to my soldiers. I was a grate general but thay did not like me 
for general. I was like Mckinley. Cant right more. 

In Latin the children have reviewed the work of 
last year and learned several fables. The same 
method is used as with Group VII, t. e., they learn 
words and sentences by having them spoken and 
acted before they see them written. 

In cooking they have studied preservation of fruits 
and learned the methods of preparing the various 
wheat preparations. They have made records of this 
work in the form of comparative tables. 

The work in the shop has been largely the making 
of test-tube racks for the science room and of boxes 
to hold overshoes in the various cloak rooms. 

Their number work has been connected with some 
practical problems in the school or their work in the 
shop. A six-inch hexagon was shown them and they 
were asked to construct one that would be accurate. 
Some started with a square, some with a circle, and 
one child worked out the construction by the relation 
of the radius of a circle to its circumference. They 
have had drill in fractions on the same plan as 
Group VII. 

In Music they have composed a Christmas song, and 
have had the usual drill reported for other groups. 

In French the same plan is used as with Groups VII 
and VI, viz., conversation and dramatization of simple 
everyday life. The group is now at work upon a 
French play which they hope to give before the 
scliool at the close of the quarter. 

Only two in this group having had experimental 
work before, the work to be done in science was 
chosen so as to bring in as many general physical and 
chemical relations and simple manipulations as pos- 
sible. The materials chosen were those that would 
have many industrial connections and be in constant 
use by the children themselves. The industrial side, 
meaning by this the various uses dependent upon 
certain properties of each metal, was emphasized. 
The place where the ores were found, the method of 
obtaining the metal from its ores, and a slight discus- 
sion of the important part played in modern life by 
each one was dwelt upon. A little experimental work 
on the different metals to bring out some of their 
properties and methods of preparation has been done. 
For example, gold and silver — taken as the most 
interesting of the metals to children, as to the rest of 



mankind— have been compared as to their weight and 
physical properties. To compare their chemical prop- 
erties, a piece of gold was dissolved in aqua regia and 
a piece of silver in nitric acid ; to the nitric acid silver 
solution hydrochloric acid was added, precipitating 
the silver. The silver was then recovered from its 
chloride form by adding metallic zinc. Zinc and lead 
were the next metals taken. Parts of the metals were 
brought in contact with mercury and the amalgama- 
tion noted. This was a beginning for study of alloys. 
Records of work are kept by the children and aid in 
comparison of the new metal studied. 



University Extension in London. 

The report of the Council of the London Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching for the ses- 
sion 1897-8 has just been sent to the Extension 
oflSce. According to this report, the number of 
courses of lectures delivered during the session 1897-8 
was far in advance of that of any former year. The 
proportion of those attending the lectures who have 
gained the certificates- of the society increased from 
12.7 to 14.1 per cent. 

The value of the University Extension system of 
study in the training of teachers for the public schools 
was considered in some detail by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Government Education Department. 
This committee said in their report that the evidence 
colle<;ted shows that the attendance at such lectures 
is so great a benefit to pupil teachers (that is, those 
preparing for teachers, what we should call normal 
pupils), as to make it desirable to encourage in every 
possible way the arrangement of courses of University 
Extension lectures by school boards and other bodies 
responsible for the education of pupil teachers. 

It appears that during the year 1897-8, 160 courses 
of lectures were given, attended by 13,155 persons, of 
whom 1756 received certificates. 

* The statement of accounts for the year ending 
August 31, 1898, contains many interesting items. 
The total expenditures amounted to £6327. The total 
receipts, £6728. Of these receipts, about £1000 
represented the payments by local centres for lectures, 
examinations, etc. Various public bodies granted 
something over £1000 and private persons added by 
way of subscription and donation, £223. The summer 
meeting returned about £1000. 

The above record shows that it is possible in Lon- 
don, at any rate, if not in other great towns in Eng- 
land, to carry on Extension work on a large scale. 

It is interesting to note that among the public 
bodies which have contributed to the support of Uni- 
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versity ExtenBion in the City of London since 1876, 
the Gilchrist Educational Trust has contributed, alto- 
gether, over $15,000; The Common Council nearly 
$9000; and the different London livery companies 
various amounts from $7000 to $50. The trustees of 
the City Parochial Charities contributed nearly $9000 
for maintaining courses in the poorer parts of London 
for artisans and others unable to pay a high fee. The 
Mitchell City of London Charity has contributed over 
$7000 in aid of courses of lectures given in the city. 
This statement shows how clearly the English mana- 
gers have recognized the necessity of liberal endow- 
ment of University Extension, in order to carry it on 
in the best way. Edmund J. James. 



Calendar, 
december 2-10. 1808. 



Friday, December 2. 



Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 



Chapel-Assembly : 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 35, 7:30 p.m. 

Profossojr Bolza will road on "WcieretraBs' First Paper on 
Elliptic Functions." 

Notes: "An Algebraic Theorem," by Mr. Comstock; "A 
Theorem due to SchOnemann and an Interesting: Appli- 
cation of it," by Dr. Hancock. 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Room 32,4:00 P.M. 

Papers to be presented as follows: *' The Thickness of the 
Black Spot in Liquid Films." by E. S. Johonnott; "The 
Ratio of the Velocities of the Ions Produced in Gases 
by ROutgen Radiation," by P. McJunkin. 



Final Examination of D. P. MacMillan in Anatomy 
Laboratory, Room 34, at 9:00 a.m. (see p. 226). 

New Testament Club meets in South Divinity House 

Parlor at 7:30 P.M. 

Subject for discussion: *' Reliffionless Morality in the 
Lii^ht of the New Testament,' opened by Messrs. Hoben 
and Kunklo." 

Tuesday, December 6. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Final Examination of W. R. Schoemaker in Haskell 
Museum, Room 28, 2: 00 p.m. (see p. 226). 

Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory. 

Room 23, 5:00 P.M. 

Head Professor Coulter will speak of ** Recent Work in 
African Botany:" Dr. H. C. Cowlos will review ** Green 
Half-Parasites," by Heinricher; and Mr. M. L. T. Nel- 
son will review recent papers on "The Commercial 
Sources of Caoutchouc." 

Wednesday. December 7. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Subject, " The Prayer Habit," led by Mr. S. C. Mitchell. 
Club of Political Science and History meets in Cobb 
Hall, Room 10 C, at 4:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor Frennd will speak on the subject, 
*• The (control of Dependencies by Protectorates." AU 
interested are invited. 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 

Room 24, at 4:00 p.m. 

Professor D.G. Elliott of the Field Columbian Museum 
will give an account of the Recent Field Columbian 
Expedition to Africa. The lecture will be illustrated 
by a large number of lantern slides. All interested are 
invited. 



Saturday, December 3. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, December 4. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

.48sociate Professor Zuoblin on "Typical English Church 
Movements in Practical Work." 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, December 5. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 



Thursday, December 8. 



Graduate Assembly. - 



Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
The Teacher and the 



Address by Professor Mathews on 
Conventionalities of Society.'* 

Semitic Club meets in Assembly Hall, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 7:30 P.M. 

Assistant Professor Breasted on '* The Latest Discoveries 
in Egypt." An open meeting. All interested are invited. 

Friday, December 9. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday. December 10. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Press, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
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are contributions by Professors Mathews, Price, and ^nce, but the utilitarian spirit, which is the enemy 
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University writes on " Science in the High School," 
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Temperature on the Moon," by Frank W. Very; "A discipline which it imparts, and holds that Botany 
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trum," by J. Hartmann; "R^sum^of Solar Observa- ence course. Other articles are "Specialization in 
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Preparatory Natural Scieoce/' by C. S. Palmer, and 
An Ideal Course in History for Secondary Schools," 
by Edward V. Robinson. Under book reviews Head 
Professor Coulter notices Professor Barnes's "Plant 
Life." 

The November number of the Journal of Soci- 
OLooT contains two articles upon the subject of 
"Vacation Schools." The first by O. J. Millikan, nar- 
rates the history of the Chicago vacation schools of 
last» summer ; the second, by Sadie American, is a 
general discussion of the movement for vacation 
schools. Alexander Johnson presents the first of a 
series of articles " Concerning a form of Degeneracy," 
viz., the condition and increase of the feeble-minded. 
A paper read before the National Christian Citizen- 
ship League by Head Professor Small, entitled ** San- 
ity in Social Agitation " follows, in which he insists 
on the importance of seeking a proper method of social 
agitation before acting. Dr. Veblen, in an article on 
"The Beginnings of Ownership," maintains that 
ownership marriage seems to be the original of private 
property. Dr. F. W. Ratzel continues his " Studies in 
Political Areas" by analyzing the small political area 
and its significance in history. Seminar notes, reviews, 
and notes and abstracts complete the number, in 
which Head Professor Small, Professor Henderson, 
Associate Professor Starr, and Mr. C. H. Hastings 
appear. The latter concludes the number with the 
usual bibliography. 

Official Notices, 



QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Autumn Quar- 
ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, December 21, 22, and 23. Examinations for 
morning classes will be held on three successive 
mornings; for afternoon classes on three successive 
afternoons, as follows : 



8:30 Exercises, 


Wedn., 


Dec. 21, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


9:30 




Thurs. 


" 22, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


11:00 




Fri. 


" 23, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


12:00 




Wedn. 


" 21, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


2:00 




Thurs. 


" 22, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


3:00 




Fri. 


" 23, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 



WINTER EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

The Winter Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, December 16, 17, 19, 
and 20. The University Examiner will furnish partic- 
ular information on application. 



The Final Examination of John Franklik Huh 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, December 
13, at 4:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject. New Testament ; secondary subject 
Systematic Theology. Thesis : *' The Great Awaken- 
ing under Edwards and Whitefield.'' Committee: 
Head Professors Burton and Northrup, Profeesocs 
Foster and Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, 
Instructor Votaw, and all other instructors in the 
departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of John Gallup Briggs, Jr., 
for the degree of B.D. will be held Tuesday, December 
13, at 2:00 p.m., in Room 28, Haskell Museum. Prin- 
cipal subject, New Testament; secondary subject, 
Systematic Theology. Thesis : "Christ's Attitude 
towards His Own Death." Committee: Head Pro- 
fessors Burton and Northrup, Professors Foster and 
Mathews, Associate Professor Moncrief, Instructor 
Votaw, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Henrt Ward Hoover 
for the degree of B.D., will be held Friday, December 
16, at 4: 00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 36. Prin- 
cipal subject, Church History ; secondary subject. 
Theology. Thesis: "George Fox and the Early 
Quakers." Committee: Head Professors Hulbert, 
Northrup, and Anderson ; Professor Johnson, Asso- 
ciate Professor Moncrief, and all other members for 
the departments immediately concerned. 



Current Events, 



A lecture on "The Library Movement of the Dark 
Ages," by Associate Librarian Zella Allen Dixson was 
given before the Chicago Library Club, December 8, 
in the Assembly Hall, Haskell Museum, at 8:00 p.m. 



Mr. Clement W. Andrews, Librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, will give ah informal talk at the 
Quadrangle Club, on the evening of December 15, on 
"The International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture." 

Wednesday, November 23, the officers and directors, 
and chairmen of committees of the University Settle- 
ment League, met at the house of the President, Mre. 
Zueblin. There was a full attendance of eighteen. 
Luncheon was served at noon. A business session 
followed; important matters were diecusiied and 
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Mttled. Announcement was made by the President 
of the appointment of committees and the appoint- 
Me&ts were approved by the directors. The chairmen 
of committees are as follows : 

Taoation Scliool— Mrs. C. R. Henderson. 
Finance— Mrs. George Vincent. 
Tisiting— Mrs. R. M. Lovett. 
Entertainment— Mrs. C. P. Small. 
Membership— Mrs. Charles Zueblin. 
Representative on Settlement Board — Mrs. Frank 
Montgomery. 

The League gave an afternoon reception to members 
and friends at the University Settlement, Saturday* 
December 3. 

The Pinal Examination of Perry Sylvester Calvin 
for the degree of B. D. was held Thursday, December 1, 
at 4:00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell Museum. Principal 
subject. Church History; secondary subject, New 
Testament. Thesis, " Wiclif and his Place in the Re- 
form Movement.'' Committee : Head Professors Hul- 
bert and Burton, Professors Johnson, Mathews and 
Henderson, Associate Professor Moncrief, Instructor 
Votaw and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The University Extension Division, 

QiMrttrly /twport of the CorreapondwHoe-Study D%partm%nt for th9 
Spring Quarter 189S. 



SUMMARY OF WORK OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 



Department 



Philosophy and Pedagogy - 

Political Economy . - ■ - 

Political Science ...... 

History 

SociolosT and Anthropology 

Semitic Languages and Lit- 
eratnres - 

BibUeal and Patristic Greek 

Oreelc Language and Liter- 
atare 

Latin Language and Litera- 
tare 

Romance Languages and 
Literatures 

(Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

English Langnaee and Lit- 
erature, and Rhetoric - 

Biblical Literature in Eng- 
lish 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Botany 

Chnrcn History 

Systematic ThiH>lotfy - - - 

Homiletics 

Totals 



Number 

Instructors 

Engaged 



5 
1 
2 
5 
4 

4 

3 

2> 

2 

3 

5 

10 

2 
3 
1 
2 
I 
1 
1 



57 



Number 

Courses in 

Progress 



8 
3 
4 
15 
6 

8 
5 

3 

17 

3 

8 

16 

5 
14 

1 
8 
1 
1 

1 



121 



Enrolled 



55 
9 
4 
35 
16 

92 
35 

4 

52 

12 

27 

139 

32 

45 

1 

18 

3 

8 

' 1 



ENROIiliMENT. 

Total Enrollment in all courses, Spring Quarter 
Deduct names repeated .... 



588 

48 

Total number of indiyidual students. Spring Quarter 585 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

Numberof Active Students enrolled April 1, 1896 • - 484 

Number of New Students enrolled during the Spring Quarter 51 



ToUl 



STATISTICS OF STUDENTS DISCONTINUING WORK. 



Students completing courses 

Students .dropping work before completion 

Students receiving University Credit - 



585 



66 
41 
12 



Quarfrly Raport of tht Corroapondonca-Study Dapartwnt for tho 
Summor Quarter 1898. 



SUMMARY OF WORK 


OF THE departments. 




Department 


Number 

Instructors 

Engaged 


Number 

Courses in 

Progress 


EnroU. 
ment 


Philosophv and Pedagogy • 
Political Economy .... 

Political Science 

History 

Sociology and Anthropology 
Semitic Languages and Lit- 
eratures 

Biblical and Patristic rjreek 
Greek Language and Liter- 
ature 

Latin Language and Liter- 


5 
1 
2 
6 
4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

12 
3 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 


9 
3 
5 
14 
5 

8 
5 

5 

18 

3 

8 

19 

15 

1 

3 

.1 

4 
2 
1 
1 


54 
9 
29 
39 
15 

76 
96 

8 
52 

8 

31 

158 
44 

1 
14 

7 

24 
5 

4 
1 


Romance Languages and 
Literatures - - . . - 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

English Language, Litera- 
ture, and Rhetoric - - - 

Mathematics 

Astronomy - 

Botany 

Old Testament Literature 
and Interpretation - - - 

New Testament Literature 
and Interpretation - - - 

Church History 

Systematic Theology • - • 

Homiletics 


Totals - 


63 


180 


610 



enrollment. 

Total Enrollment in all courses, Summer Quarter 
Deduct names repeated . . . . 



- 610 
60 

Total number of individual students, Summer Quarter 560 

MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS. 

Nnmberof Active Students enrolled July 1,1886 - - 446 

Number of Students enrolled during Summer Quarter : 

Old Students reinstated .... 2 

Old Students taking new courses - - - 20 

New Students 88 



588 



Number of courses taken by these new students 

STATISTICS OF STUDENTS DISCONmrUINO WORK. 

C'Ourees completed during Quarter 

Courses dropped during C^uart^r .... 

Number ot Students receiving University Credit 



104 

lao 



88 

86 
18 
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Caundar. 
december 9-17, 1808. 



Friday, December 9. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, Dboembbr 10. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Press, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, December 11. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor Clark will read from the works of E. 
R.SiU. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum. 7:00 p.m. 

Monday. December 12. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:^ a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 
Political Economy Club meets in Kent Theater, 
4:00 P.M. 

Address by Professor George D. Herron, of Iowa College, 
Subject: *' Public Resources and Spiritual Liberty.*' 
All are invited. 

Tuesday, December 13. 

Chapel 'Assembly : Senior Colleges. — ChapeL. Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 
Pinal Examination of J. G. Briggs, Jr., in Haskell Mu- 
seum, Room 28, 2:00 p.m. (see p. 232). 
Final Examination of J. F. Hunter in Haskell Mu- 
seum, Room 28, 4: 00 p.m. (see p. 232). 
Botanical Club meets in the Botanical Laboratory, 
Room 23, 5:00 p.m. 

Miss Lacy Magee will speak of the '*Booloffioal Zonal 
DiTisioDS of the Ferns and Orchids of Jaya r' Miss Lyon 
will review recent work upon " Pneomathodes and 
^renohyma, and their Fnnctions:'* and Mr. F. L. 
Sterens will review the work by Klebs on Sparedinia 
grandis, 

Wednesday. December 14. 

Monthly Meeting of Directors of University Settle- 
ment League 12:00 m. at house of Mrs. A. C. Miller, 
6018 Stony Island ay. 

Geological Club meets in the Lecture Room of Walker 
Museum, 4:30 p.m. 

Mr. Russell D. George will speak on '* The Canadian Shore 
of Lake Superior." 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
Subject, "Christian Rivalry," led by Associate Professor 
SUgg. 



Eiu^lish Club meets in the English Library, Cobb 
Hall. D, at 8:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor Tolman will read on ** Bemhard Ten 
Brink as an Historian of Literature." 

Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 8:00 P.M. 

J. David Thomoson on " Some Phases of the Social Move- 
ment in England.'* 
Election of Officers for the ensuing quarter. 

Thursday, Dsoembbb 15. 
Graduate Assembly. — Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.ic. 
Bacteriological Club meets at 5720 Woodlawn &y^ at 
4: 00 P.M. 

Misi Hegeler wiU review some recent books on the Life 
and Work of Pasteur. 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
Room 24, at 4:00 P.M. 

Professor W. H. Dudley will speak on ** Protective Color- 
ation," illustrated by a large number of colored lan- 
tern slides. 

Semitic Club meets in Assembly Hall, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 7: SO P.M. 

Assistant Professor Breasted on " The Latest Discoveries 
in Egypt.*' An open meeting. All interested are invited. 

Friday. Decbmbkb 16. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Final Examination of H. W. Hoover in Haskell Mu- 
seum, Room 36, at 4:00 p.m. (see p. 232). 

Old French Club meets in Cobb Hall, 14 C, at 4:00 p.m. 

Paper by Mr. J. S. Will on " The Neuter U in Old French." 
Election of officers. 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32,4:00 P.M. 

Paper: "Recent Developments in the Vortex Theory,*' by 

J. A. Thompson. 
Notes: "On the Free Expanoionof Gases,*' by BCr. Oale; 

"On the Interpretation of Brush's Experiments," by 

Mr. C.W. Chamberlain. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 35, 7:30 p.m. 

Paper: "KOnig's new proof of the quadratic reciprooity 

theorem," by Mr. Lebmer. 
Notes: "Oasrood's example of a single-valued function 



Young, 

Senior College Finals for the University prize, Kent 
Theater, 8:00 p.m. 

Senior College Reception, President's House, 9:00- 
11:00 p.m. 

Saturday, Dbcbmbbb 17. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
Administrative Board of Student Organizations, 

Publications, and Exhibitions. 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 
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Hattrad la dM poM oi 

CONTENTS. ^^^ universal precepts touching the relations of na- 

^^ , ^, , ^ . ^. , „ ... « ^ tions. ChriBtianity has quite generally been under- 

Cbristianity and Arbitration. By tha Berarend ., j.«i*-u* t,- ^ ^ :» 

W.O.Shepard.PhJ)..D.D. .... 285-288 ^^^^^ ^ * system of religion having practical and 

The UDiTorsity ElemenUry School • - • 239-240 specific effect, of a moral and spiritual nature, upcm 

Official Actiona 240 persons rather than communities. Its mission has 

Official Noticea • • • '''' ' ^^ been interpreted as an effort to fit men for fellowship 

Programme of the Antamn Finala and the ... .. t* i-n.i. ^ m i.i*i.A 

TweiitT.««enth Conrooation. Winter, im^ ZU ^^^■^ t^e Heavenly Father, and for immortality to 

nDirenltyExteiuion at Oxford . ■ • • 241 -2{2 come, without any special reference to the general 

The Calendar 242 civilization of natione. 

=^=:^s:^33:;3:;=^;^;;33^=s;s:=;=^=s==:s Christ said to Pilate, " If my kingdom were of this 

world, then would my servants fight," implying, a. 

OHitmiAmvf AMD Arbitratioh.* eome think, that the proper defense of secular rights 

»r THt «ewM/»o w. 0. smnno, w.k.. ojt. •„ ^th the sword. He said to the lawyers who wished 

n» oaUand Httktditt ifhtarai Mart*, ahaf j^jm jq commit himself for or against the government 

. , , , under which he lived, "Render to Caesar the things 

As I interpret the subject on which I am asked to ^^^^ ^,, oasar's, and to God the things that are 

speak it is the relation of Christianity to the peace- q^.^ „ implying again, as some have thought, that 

able settlement of the disputes of the nations of the ^^^j^ ^^^ ^.^i^^ ^^^^g^ ^^^ ^„t ^^bject to the same 

•*'*"• «, . . t ^. la'^s and authority. He mentioned with approbation 

I shall try to answer affirmatively three questions : jj^, centurion of Capernaum, whose sole business in 

First, Has Christianity anything to say concerning ,jj^ ^^ ^„ ^^^ ,,^ declared that he "came not to 

arbitration ? Second. Has it ever said anything on ^^^ ^^^ but a sword." 

the subject? Third, Has the time come when it The apostles without any denunciation of the nature 

should speak more clearly and emphatically t of war made frequent reference to armor, weapons 

In taking up the first question. "Has Christianity ^^^ discipline of soldiers, and the earlier expositors 

anything to say concerning arbitration ? we are im- ^j chrfatianity, with many of the later, have either 

mediately confronted with the well-known fact that explicitly or tacitly allowed that social and political 

the founder of Christianity did not appear in the rOle q^^^.^^ ^^^^^ „e to be cut with steel rather than 

of statesman, and made no formal chaHenge to the ^^^5^^ by Christian diplomacy, 

customs and philosophies of his day. The books in ^heee considerations together with the apparent 

which Chr istianity is presented contain no mandatory ^^^j.^^ ^, ^„ ,„„„d .^ ^^^ imprecatory psalms and 

• Bead at the Conference held In connection with the Twentj. *^'> historical portions of the Old Testament, have 

fifth Convooation ot the UniTentty, October 8. 189& seemed to show that Christianity either ignores the 
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affairBofoationBorconeents to war as a solution of 
international disagreements. - 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, and more that might 
be adduced in favor of the view taken, it is scarcely 
to be doubted that Christianitj has a voice concern- 
ing the life of states as well as concerning the life of 
individuals. 

As we might reasonably expect, if Christianity be 
from God, and designed for the world, it will have for 
its function to benefit peoples as well as persons ; it 
will have a law for society as well as for the individual. 
Its mission will be not merely to save a few indi- 
viduals and let society go, which Dr. Qladden says 
would be like a sanitary engineer who would attempt 
to purify a malarial district by catching a few basket- 
fu Is of the air and treating them with disinfectants; 
but it will be to bring under the rule of God all the 
activities of men and make the kingdoms of earth the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. While in the 
contemplation of Christianity the individual is ad- 
mittedly supreme, yet beyond question from the 
dignity attached to the individual there flows a con- 
stant impulse to social improvement, and the protec- 
tion and culture of individuals calls for the doctrine 
of the sacredness of the state. The state is conceived 
as divinely instituted for the good of the individual, 
and it is taught in the Christian system that the state, 
even though imperfect, must be revered, and rulers, 
as such, because essential to the state, have a divine 
function. In PauFs well remembered argument the 
nation is God's providential creature, with rightful 
powers as such. The moral ends which it has to serve 
impart to it of their own sacredness. 

Christianity recognizing, as it does, that the state 
exists as a divine plan for moral purposes, also regards 
each state as under moral obligations towards all 
others. It declares in the heroic language of Paul 
that God hath " made of one blood every nation of 
men, for to dwell on all the face of the earth, having 
determined their appointed times and the bounds of 
their habitation." It declares that God cares for the 
obscure as well as the distinguished, and that nations 
as well as men are subject to his judgment. It con- 
ceives states to be moral as well as physical entities. 

And, as truly as Christianity has a voice for the 
state, its voice to the state is for peace. 

I need no more than refer to the fact that it is by 
principles rather than by precepts that Christianity 
teaches. It teaches by its spirit, genius and temper 
rather than by ordinances and decrees. It seeks to 
reform society from within outward, by working a 
regeneration of spirit and thus of laws and customs. 
It creates an atmosphere which would dispel evil as 



frost does the southern fever. It certainly presents 
no code, according to which the affairs <A. nations 
shall be conducted. It is not a legal or rubrical system. 
Wherever and to whatever extent it affects nations, it 
does so by its principles and spirit and not by ecu- 
menical rules formulated in it. But through its prin- 
ciples and by its spirit it does affect peoples power- 
fully, and that for peace. 

First of all, we find that Christianity is the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy of the reign of the Prince of 
Peace, and his birth was heralded by an angelic choir 
whose heaven-taught theme was glory in heaven and 
peace on earth. His coronation was attested by the 
descent of a dove, the emblem of peace. In his in- 
augural, the Sermon on the Mount, not only did 
Christ teach the blessedness of peacemakers, and the 
laws of non-resistance, and the duty of prayer for 
enemies, but a spirit of peace, conciliation and charity 
pervades the whole like a fragrance. The principles 
which he taught and exemplified and transmitted to 
his followers are emphatically those of brotherly loTe. 
forgiveness, forbearance, and good will toward all men. 
The sentiments of humanity and charity which char- 
acterize the teachings of Christ and his apostles, in 
the absence of any direct precepts, are undeniable 
proofs of the bearing of Christianity towards all the 
differences and strifes of men. 

Christ as King of men gave Christianity to be the 
sovereign law for man in all his relations, and the 
spirit of Christianity is one of peace and fellowship, 
conciliation and forbearance. 

In the history of nations, do we find that Christian- 
ity has ever said anything concerning arbitration? 
This is my second question. Is there any traceable 
connection between the discourses of Jesus and the 
treaties of the nations ? — between the Sermon on the 
Mount and the rules of nations which point toward 
courts of arbitration ? At this point we must care- 
fully guard against the very common error, and 
which appears in the argument of W. E. H. Lecky, in 
his ** History of European Morals,** of confusing Chris- 
tianity vnth an ecclesiastical institution. Lecky says, 
** It had been boldly predicted by some of the early 
Christians that the conversion of the world would 
lead to the establishment of perpetual peace. In 
looking back, with our present experience, we are 
driven to the melancholy conclusion that instead of 
diminishing the number of wars ecclesiastical in- 
fluence has actually and very seriously increased it 

With the exception of Mohammedanism, 

no other religion has done so much to produce war as 
was done by the religious teachers of Christendom 
during several centuries Although 
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important paciB« agencies have arisen out of the in- 
dustrial progress of modern times, these hare been, 
for the most part, wholly unconnected with, and have 
in some cases been directly opposed to, theological 
interests." 

In this statement of Mr. Lecky's, which is taken to 
illustrate a quite common sophism, there is a wholly 
unjustifiable and unallowable jumping from such 
terms as "conversion of the world'' and "religion" 
over to such terms as *' ecclesiastical influence " and 
** religious teachers," and " theological interests." It is 
freely admitted on all hands that " ecclesiastical in- 
fluence," "religious teachers," and " theological inter- 
ests " have not always been on the side of the peace- 
able adjustment of difficulties, but there is a vast differ- 
ence between the influence of Christianity and the 
acts of an institution which claims to be its exponent. 

Mr. Lecky, himself, in a better mood, says that 
Christianity was at first an extreme negation of the 
military religion of the Greeks ; and as proof of the 
understanding of Christianity which prevailed in 
early times, he cites the instance of a king of Ulster, 
who, upon his deathbed, after the introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, charged his son never to 
become a Christian, but to be buried standing upright, 
like a man in battle, as was the Pagan custom. 

He who is in doubt as to the influence of Christi- 
anity upon the strife of nations since the days of the 
apostles needs to read only cursorily to learn that 
Christianity early placed a stigma upon war. Its 
influence has been, in general, pacific. War has been 
condoned rather than consecrated. Advancing from 
a law for the private person, by slow and insensible 
gradations, it has more than raised the question of its 
right to regulate nations. One of its earliest rules 
was that no arms should be introduced within the 
church, and that soldiers returning even from the most 
righteous war should not be admitted to communion 
until after a period of penance and purification. 

A powerful party which had for its leaders such 
names as Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Lactan- 
tins, Origen and Basil, maintained that all warfare 
was unlawful for converted men, and it is well-known 
that Maximilianus suffered death under Diocletian, 
solely because he declared that being a Christian he 
could not fight. Indeed it has been thought that the 
disinclination of Christians for warfare was at least one 
of the causes of the Diocletian persecution. Celsus re- 
proached Christians with the refusal to fight, and 
Origen frankly admitted that military service was 
incompatible with Christianity. 

The Pagan world conceived the patriot and soldiei^ 
to be the ideal type of excellence, and its purest en- 



thusiasm was in that direction. Christianity, on the 
other hand, made the ascetic its ideal, and turned the 
noblest youths from the army to the monastery. St. 
Martin, St. Ferreol, St. Victricius, and others, aban- 
doned the army from religious motives. We are told 
that when Bishop Ulphilas translated the Bible into 
the Gothic he excepted the four books of Kings lest 
their perusal might encourage the martial disposition 
of the barbarians. 

If in the days of the divided empire, the conflict of 
many races, and the paralysis of all government, and 
the secularization of the church, wrought a change 
in the sentiments of Christendom concerning war, it 
should be laid to the charge of changed conditions 
rather than a change in Christianity itself. The war- 
riors of the northern hordes became nominal Chris- 
tians long before they could shake off the Pagan 
notion that an enemy*s blood was an accept- 
able libation to Deity. The early medisBval church 
fostered mixed religions. The sovereigns imposed 
military obligations upon their chiefs, and made a 
close connection between rank and military service, 
and when bishops of the church became lords of the 
empire, military service became identifled with the 
church, not because of Christianity, but in spite of it. 

Moreover, the terror and example of Mohammed- 
anism must be taken into account. Mohammedanism 
made the conquest of the infidel the first of duties, 
and offered heaven as the reward of military ardor, 
thus blending religious and soldierly enthusiasm, 
which in a hundred years had so extended, that, but 
for the chance of a single battle, it would have made 
Europe Mohammedan. Such example fascinated the 
half Christianized northern Europe, and such aggres- 
sions called imperatively for self -defense ; and once 
that spirit was awakened centuries only could quiet it. 
And yet, even in the most military age, the days of 
crusades and chivalry, it is significant that the force 
and fire of the warrior was softened without being 
abated by the tenderness and humility of the Chris- 
tian saint. 

Moreover, it was Christianity as an influence, which, 
throughout the middle ages, uttered the sole remon- 
strance against the practice of private war. When, in 
France, the atrocities of feudal warfare threatened 
the very foundations of feudal society, it was Chris- 
tianity which came to the rescue with " the peace of 
God," and five years later with " the truce of God," by 
the terms of which fighting was forbidden from 
Thursday morning to Monday morning of every seven 
days, on all feast days, and in lent, leaving only about 
eighty days in the year in which it was allowable. 
During the eleventh and twelfth centuries numerous 
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associations, which were the prototypes on a small 
scale of modern peace societies, were formed through- 
out Christian Europe, usually by the clergy. 

Up to this time there was, to be sure, no concep- 
tion of international peace, the word international 
having hardly any significance as yet. When the 
spirit of nationality began to assert itself, with sep- 
arate institutions and political interests, there was 
another reign of strife and bloodshed to suppress 
which Christianity was ineffectual. The questions 
of war and peace gradually lost distinctive religious 
character and became political, monarchs and states- 
men became more influential than the clergy ; and 
such is the case in the nineteenth century. But still 
the principles of Christianily are at work, the states- 
men controlled by public opinion, and public opinion 
shaped by the pervading influence of the gospeL 

For example the Christian religion attaches an ever- 
growing value to human life, and the individual soul, 
whether that of the lowly or the august. Lowly men 
are addressed in the sacred books of Christianity as 
kings and priests of God. They are declared to. be 
purchased by the blood of the Son of God. and to be 
joint-heirs with him of an eternal inheritance. The 
estimate put on the common mysterious nature of 
man by Christianity has been accepted more or less 
fully by society. This ennobled conception of man as 
man is of immense and fruitful significance in the 
decisions of parliaments and congresses. The sublime 
conception of man which emanates from Christianity 
is the germ of peace among nations. Men, common 
men, can no longer be considered food for the cannon 
as they were in Napoleon's appreciation. A higher 
value and sacredness has been accorded human life, 
growing, as cannot be doubted, out of the teachings 
of the brotherhood of man and the destiny of the 
immortal soul. 

A writer in Harper's Magazine of several years ago, 
without according anything to the influence of Chris- 
tianity says that '*the tendency has long since been 
to humanize war. To prevent unnecessary suffering 
and to regulate destructive agencies has been the 
effort of more recent times. To treat prisoners with 
humanity, to spare non-combatants, to spare private 
property, these innovations upon the ancient methods 
testify to the growth of new ideas and prove that war, 
as our forefathers understood it, has lost its hold or^ 
at least, has adopted new forms. Perhaps the day is 
not far distant when the same sense of compassion 
will place war among the relics of a barbarous past, 
in company with the thumb-screw, the torturer's knife, 
and the fires that burned the witches." 

This writer accords nothing to Christiamty, but it 



may be sufficient for our purpose to ask concerning 
these ameliorations the simple and single question, 
Where ? 

Is it not in those countries, and those only where 
the sublime conception of man introduced by Chris- 
tianity has built itself into the customs, feelings and 
life of the public ? 

I have one more question to answer, '*Has the time 
come when Christianity should more clearly and em- 
phatically speak concerning the cessation of war and 
the settlement of difficulties by arbitration?" Who 
can doubt it ? War is an anachronism. It jars upon 
the Christian conscience of the nineteenth century. 
The growth of international law has progressed far 
enough to make public morality one with private 
morality, both immortal and universal in obligation, 
a morality abiding on states as well as persona A 
diplomatist who now "uses language to conceal his 
thoughts" is recognized as nothing other than a 
vulgar liar, and he would be discredited in every 
capital of Christendom. Christianity may now 
speak to nations as moral entities, without fear of its 
prerogative being questioned. The moral sense of the 
world has become political. The sentiments of equity 
and humanity which Christianity inculcates have 
taken possession of legislatures and thrones. May 
we not hope, therefore, that the moral development 
and spiritual culture of the earth shall soon find a 
voice in its representatives in senate and royal court 
who shall say to the storms of human passion, in the 
name of the Galilean, ''Peace, be still?" and "the 
nations shall turn their swords into pruning hooks" 
and their needle-guns into harvesters ? May we not 
hope that soon around the world shall ring the com- 
mand from Czar, Kaiser« Emperor, King, "Ground 
arms?" 

May we not hope that soon the nations, with God- 
appointed times and bounds, each on its own un- 
troubled territory, each with its language, customs, 
laws, and peculiar life, shall be bound in the common 
bond of peace which knows no dissimulation and i^uffers 
no suspension ? And when that time comes, as come 
it will, it will be seen that not to an unordered evolu- 
tion, not to uncertain reachings of statesmen and 
students, not to explorers, merchants and litterateurs, 
not to harnessed lightnings and rumbling wheels, has 
it been chiefly due, but to the enlightening and recon- 
ciling, universal gospel of Jesus Christ, in serving 
whom states as well as individuals find their enduring 
glory, and who as the judge of nations tests treaties, 
and measures policies, and builds through the centuries 
a kingdom which shall be as wide as the race, and ^m 
enduring as the sun and the moon I 
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Th^ UmvERSivt Elemehtaby School 

GBOUP IX. 

This is the oldest group in the'^echool, and includes 
childreo from eleven to fourteen years. Seme members 
have been in the school since its_ beginning, others 
only six months. 

The study of Roman history follows Ihe fame out 
line as [that used with Group VIII, but more work is 
required. Two half -hour study ; periods are spent in 
writing upon a subject assigned. One^ class-room 
period is spent in reading aloud from **Kome, Ihe 
Middle of the World " by Alice Gardner. Usually one 
' period is given to spelling (orally or written) words 
taken from the reading lesson, or words which have 
been misspelled in written work. More time is given 
than in Group VIII to discussion, as the children have 
more general information. An effort is made to deduce 
the fundamental principles of political economy and 
sociology, and to trace the causes underlying the events 
of history. The question whether or not a law can be 
enforced against the will of the majority of the people 
was discussed in connection with attempted reforms 
of Augustus. In the failure of the Senate to reestab- 
lish a republic after the death of Caligula, the cause 
was found to be the indifference of the people. The 
declining faith of Romans in their own gods and the 
zeal of the Christians whose faith required them '*to 
preach the gospel" were given as reasons for the 
rapid spread of Christianity ; and its new principles 
brought out the cause of the tenacity with which 
Christians clung to their faith, and the influence of 
this faith in uniting various elements in the empire. 
Nero's extravagance which led to scarcity of money 
having been narrated, it was asked what method 
he would use to replenish his treasury. Increase of 
taxes was mentioned ; and, when this did not accom- 
plish the aim, the charge of treason brought against 
wealthy citizens and the confiscation of their pos- 
sessions. The children were then told other methods 
used, which they could not have known, i.e., the debas- 
ing of currency and taking of gold presented to temples. 
Prom these facts they were asked to tell the probable 
effects on the Roman people. A debate was held on 
the question whether or not Nero caused Rome to be 
set on fire. The children found considerable difficulty 
in stating all their arguments at the proper time, and 
could hardly be restrained from answering the argu- 
ments of the negative side point by point, without 
waiting for the rebuttaL The form of a debate was 
carried out. however, one half of the class acting as 
debaters, the other half as judges. It cannot be said 
that the judges were impartial, for they showed a dis- 



tinct tendency to prompt debaters. The object of 
this drill, was to gain ability in making a clear, con- 
cise, and complete statement of what is known, rather 
than to gain skill in argument. 

Latin is taught by the same method as described 
for other groups, but more work is required, as this 
group includes only those who studied Latin last year. 
A beginning is made in conscious grammar work with 
a view to learning the forms and simpler uses of the 
cases of nouns and adjectives. The group has had the 
fables of "The Hen that laid the Golden Egg," "The 
City Mouse and the Country Mouse," " The Mice that 
wanted to Bell the Cat," " The Ass in the Lion's Skin," 
the story of •* Cornelia and her Jewels," and "The Old 
Man and Death," told them in Latin. The meaning 
of new words was gained by use of illustration or action 
or when these methods were not possible, by resem- 
blances to English derivatives. When the story had 
been understood, it was then translated. 

In number work the class was set at the task of 
computing the area of a fioor in the school which 
needed painting. The measurements involved frac- 
tions of a foot, and difficulty in computing fractions 
was discovered. They were given )^, }^, and ^ of a 
foot to add, and a ruler to help them in finding the 
unit. They were then able to reduce all to twelfths, 
and finish the problem. Fractions of a pound and a 
dollar were reduced to a common denominator by the 
same method. They have also taken up some problems 
in constructive geometry, as the hexagon and octagon, 
in connection with their work in manual training. 

In sewing, work-bags begun last year were finished 
first. The children were then given pin-cushions of 
art canvas on which a design of their own was to be 
outlined in cross-stitch. 

In cooking they have studied the potato as a type 
of starchy vegetables and the tomato as one of the 
watery type, the preservation of fruit, and wheat prep- 
arations as reported for younger groups. They are 
now at work upon cereals in general, taking up oats^ 
corn and rice. They compare each cereal with those 
studied before as to amount of starch and quality of 
cellulose surrounding the grain in order to determine 
the length of time and manner of cooking ; corn and 
rice were popped, and the following deductions made : 
1) heating com causes water in corn to expand sud- 
denly and kernel bursts open ; 2) water passes off as 
steam into air; 3) the popped corn weighs less on 
account of loss of water. The popping and weighing 
were done by the children, and the deductions gained 
by question& 

In manual training beside the test* tube racks and 
boxes tor oy^ehoee which this group has. pad^ U^ 
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gether with Group VIII, members of the class are at 
work upon articles which are intended for Christmas 
gifts. These include paper-knives, wooden frames 
for hand-mirrors, hand-blotters and small trays for 
manicure sets or other articles. All these require the 
handling of several tools, and in volve some decoration. 
The tray is the most difficult as it is made from a 
solid piece of wood 8 inches long and Z% wide. The 
center is cut out with a gouge, leaving a rim around 
the tray. The bottom of the tray is covered with a 
design, either carved or burned with a platinum point. 

In French the group has had the vocabulary reported 
for other groups, and can carry on conversation in 
French with simple sentences. They have begun to 
write in French, using the vocabulary they have 
learned in different connections. A Christmas play 
is now being written and learned. The outline was 
suggested by the children and is adapted by the 
teacher. 

In music they have had drill in recognizing by sound 
and by sight the incedents of the scale, and in learn- 
ing the syllables for notes in different keys. Some 
members of the class have offered original melodic 
phrases, and the others have named the syllables, then 
written them in their books or on the board. The 
first pupil who writes on the board chooses the key in 
which the music is to be written, and writes until he 
makes a mistake. Then another continues as long as 
he can do so correctly. 

In art work a design has been made as a book cover 
for papers written in Roman history. The scholars 
were first directed to choose something appropriate, 
and this led them to look up Roman standards and 
arlnor. When the main element of design had been 
determined upon, they were shown how to place it 
and how to fill the space in an artistic manner. They 
have had some work in technique in light and shade. 

The general idea in the physical and chemical work 
in this group is to give experimental work which is 
typical of general changes taking place about them. 
The particular things made are as far as possible 
something in which the children are interested. The 
processes used are made as general as possible ; when- 
ever differences are necessarily introduced, the child- 
ren formulate the differences and their effect on gen- 
eral results. The work began with a review of work 
done last year; the principal elements which were 
taken up, such as oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen, 
were discussed as to where found and what use is 
made of them in life. Some experiments were made 
with oxygen which gave the method of preparing it 
and illustrated its properties. In connection with 
these experiments the class was given the history of 



the discovery of oxygen. The general subject of oxi- 
dation of common metals with reference to their uses 
as affected by various rates of oxidation was taken up, 
and the children reduced the oxides of copper and 
iron over charcoal by means of a blowpipe. In study- 
ing the action of oxygen they burned magnesium 
ribbon. This experiment was done as accurately as 
possible, although the children were not able to suc- 
ceed in doing it quantitatively. The next general 
step was the occurrence and uses of calcium carbonate, 
as chalk, limestone, and marble. Then, in order to 
understand the modes of formation of the limestone 
rocks, they made precipitated chalk. The ideas of 
solution and precipitation were worked out in this 
experiment All this work was done by experiment, 
i. e., each child, or two children working together, 
carried through a process, then the whole class com- 
bined to make a large amount of the desired ma- 
terial. The use of burned limestone, or lime, was 
then taken up, and the children made mortar and 
plaster. Next they discovered experimentally that 
carbon dioxide had been absorbed in very old plaster 
in the process of setting. The solution of calcium 
carbonate in water containing carbon dioxide was 
proved experimentally by the children. They were 
then led to make the connection between the forma- 
tion of the calcareous portions of mollusksand polyps, 
etc., and the calcium carbonate dissolved in the water. 
A discussion of the formation of calcareous rocks was 
taken up, and the theory of the whole formation of 
the crust of the earth reviewed, so that the action of 
carbon dioxide in cooling in the presence of moisture 
as a factor in the disintegration of igneous rocks by 
its union with calcium as a typical base could be 
brought out. 

Official Actions. 

At a meeting of the High Schools and Academies 
affiliated or cooperating with the University of Chi- 
cago, held November 5, 1898, the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference 
that all candidates for positions as grade teachers 
should have had some genuine training in the funda- 
mental facts of our political and industrial systems, 
and that this subject be made an important part of 
examinations. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference 
that the students of secondary schools are capable in 
a large measure of organized self-government ; that 
such self-government would promote the immediate 
good of tlie students and the schools, and give in- 
valuable training for citizenship, and that such self- 
government should be promoted with conservatism, 
but with courage. 
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QUABTSBLT EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Autumn Quar- 
ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, December 21, 22, and ^. Examinations for 
morning classes will be held on three successive 
mornings; for afternoon classes on three successiTe 
afternoons, as follows : 

8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Dec. 21, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 
9:30 " Thura " 22, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 

11:00 " Pri. " 23. 8:30-11:30 a. M. 

12:00 " Wedn. " 21, 2:00- 5:00 p.m. 

2:00 " Thurs. " 22. 2:00- 6:00 p.m. 

3:00 " Fri. " 23. 2:00- 5:00 p.m. 



WINTER EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

The Winter Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, December 16, 17, 19. 
and 20. The University Examiner will furnish partic- 
ular information on application. 



Reports for the Autumn Quarter. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Autumn Quarter are due 
at the Examiner's Office (or the Faculty Exchange) 
not later than 12:00 m., Tuesday, December 27. It 
M of the utmost importance that every couree be 
recorded fully and promptly. Blanks will be fur- 
nished through the Faculty Exchange not later than 
Wednesday, December 21. 

The University Examiner. 



The Final Examination of Henrt Ward Hoover 
for the degree of B.D., will be held Friday, December 
16. at 4: 00 p.m., in Haskell Museum, Room 36. Prin- 
cipal subject, Church History; secondary subject, 
Theology. Thesis: "George Fox and the Early 
Quakers." Committee: Head Professors Hulbert, 
Northrup. and Anderson ; Professor Johnson, Asso- 
ciate Professor Moncrief, and all other members of 
the departments immediately concerned. 



progbaime of the autumn finals and the twenty- 
Seventh Convocation, Winter, 1898-9. 



THE HNALS. 
Dbcbmbbb i6, Friday. 

8:oo P.M. Senior College Finals in Public Speaking for 
the Univtrsity prize. Kent Themitr, 

9:00-11 :oo p.ii. Senior College Reception. 

Th* Presidtnfs House, 



DiCBMBSii 18, StniDAT. — Baecalaareate ^ta^. 

3 : 30 P.M. Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Membeit of the 
Faculties and Candidates for Degrees art 
Invited to attend. 
Haskell Oriental Museunt'^AssemMy Rsom, 
4 : 00 P.M. Baccalaureate Vesper Servlbe. 

Baccalaureate Address: **The University in its 

Relations to Democracy." The President of 

the University. 

Mtisic by the Choirof Inunanuel Baptist Church. 

Kent Theater, 

Dbcbmbbk si, 93,33, Wbdmbsdav. TmntSDAv, and Fudav. 

Quarterly Examinations of the Autumn Quarter. 



THE CONVOCATION WEEK. 
Januabv 1. Sunday. 
Januaby 3. MoNDAY.—A holiday. 
Jamuaby 3. Tuesday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Winter Quarter 
begin. 
8: 30 A.M.-I3 : 30 P.M. ) Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Stu* 
9 : 00 P.M.- 4 : 00 P.M. ) dents. 

10:30 A.M. Quarterly Meeting of the College Divisions. 

Attendance required. 
4 : 00 P.M. The Eleventh Meeting of the University Congre* 
gation. 
Congregation Hall— Haskell Oriental Museum. 
7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangle Clui. 
January 4. Wednesday. 

9 : 00 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. 

The Presidents House. 
Meeting of all Candidates for Degrees with the 
Executive Officers. 

CoH Lecture Hall— Chanel. 
The Twenty -seventh University Convocation. 
The Procession. 

The Convocation Address: "American Im- 
perialism.** The Honorable Cabl Schvrx, 
New York City. 
* The Conferring of Degrees. 

The President's Quarterly Statement. 

Studehaker Hall 
(903 Michigan av.). 
January 8, Sunday. — Convocation Sunday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Bible Classes. Haskell Oriental Museum, 
The Convocation Vesper Service. 
The Convocation Sermon. 
Quarterly Report by the Secretary of the Chris- 
tian Union. Kent Theater, 
Union meeting of the Y.M. C. A. and Y. W, C. A. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Association Hall, 



3:00 P.M. 



8: 00 P.M. 



4:00 P.M. 



7:00 P.M. 



University Extension at Oxford. 

The report of the Oxford Delegacy for the Exten- 
sion of Teaching beyond the limits of the University 
for the year ending September 30. 1898. has just been 
received at the Extension office. 

Prom this report it appears that the number of 
University Extension courses delivered under the 
auspices of Oxford during the year 1897-8 was 145. 
These courses were given at 108 lecture centres, with 
an aggregate average attendance of 18.242. and with 
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WDL average daratton of the period xA study covered by 
each course of fourteen weeks. The total number of 
lectures delivered was 10,092, showing an average of 
10 lectures at each centre, and an average of 7>^ lec- 
tures per course. These lectures were given by 35 
different lecturers, showing an average of 4 courses per 
lecturer. Of the total number in attendance at the 
lectures, 5586 or 30 per cent, are reported as having 
attended the classes regularly, and 1407 or about 
S per cent, wrote the papers set by the lecturer. 

Of the 145 courses, 86 were in History, 34 in Litera- 
ture, 13 in Natural Science, 10 in Art, and 2 in Eco- 
nomic History and Political Science. This reveals a 
large increase in History as compared with previous 
years, and a slight decrease in each of the other sub- 
jects. The secretary calls attention with regret to the 
decreasing interest in economic teaching, while he 
emphasizes the fact that while the demand for such 
teaching has unquestionably diminished, the neces- 
sity for it is more pressing than ever. '*It was con- 
fidently believed,'' he declares, "that when the 
University Extension movement was inaugurated the 
artisans in the great centers of industry would be 
more eager for instruction in Economics than in any 
other subject ; but recent experience tends to belie 
these anticipations.*' It may be said that this antici- 
pation and this experience are very similar to their 
counterparts in the United States. 

Attention is called to the flourishing condition of 
the University Extension College established at Read- 
ing under the auspices of the Delegacy in 1892. Dur- 
ing the past session 730 students attended regular 
courses, while the popular lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor W. J. Sollas were attended by an audience of 
nearly 1000 persons. The regular staff now consists 
of forty members. 

The secretary notes that the delegates continue to 
receive a large number of applications for lectureships 
from men of high academical qualifications, but most 
of them must be necessarily declined. 

Edmund J. James. 



CALEfiDAR. 
DECEMBER 16-24, 1808. 



Fridat. December 16. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb* 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Final Examination of H. W. Hoover in Haskell Mu- 
seum, Room 36, at 4: 00 p.m. (see p. 241). 

Old French Club meets in Cobb Hall, 14 C, at 4:00 p.m. 

Pap(»r by Mr. J. S. WUJ on " The Nenter il in Old French." 
Eleetion of ofllcers. 



Physics Club meets in RyersonThysical Laboratory, 
Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Paper: ** Receat Darelopments In the Vortex Theory," by 

J. A. Thompson. 
Notes : " On the Free Expansion of Gases,** by Mr. Omle ; 

''On the Interpretation of Brushes Experiments,'* by 

Mr. 0. W. Chamberlain. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 35. 7:30 p.m. 

Paper: "EOni^'s new proof of the quadratic reciprocity 
theorem," by Mr. Leumer. 

Notes: *'Os70od*s example of a sin«le>Talned function 
with a natnral boundary whose inverse is also single- 
▼aiued," by Mr. La Motte; ** Concerning mechanical 
methods of solving equations," by Assistant Professor 
Young. 

Senior College Finals for the University prize, Kent 
Theater, 8:00 p.m. 

Senior College Reception, President's House, 9:00- 
11:00 p.m. 

Satubdat, Dbobmbbb 17. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

Administratiye Board of University Affiliations, 
8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School of Sci- 
ence, 8:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, 
Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of the University Press, 
10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics, 11:30 a.m. 

SUNDAT, DeOEMBXB 18. 

Baccalaureate Services : 

Prayer Serrice in Haskell Museum, Assembly Boom, for 

Candidates for Degrees, 3:30 p.m. 
Vesper Service in Kent Theater with Baccalaureate 

Address by the President on **The UniTerait^ in ita 

Belations to Democracy," 4 : 00 p.m. 

MONDAT. DSCEBCBEB 19. 

Chapel Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

TuESDAT, Deoembeb 20. 

Chapel -Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College 
Students). 

Wednesday. Deoembeb 21, 

TO Fbidat, Decembee 23, 

QUABTEBLT EXAMIITATIOirS. 

Satubdat, Decembeb 24, 

TO Monday, Januaby 2, 

Quabtebly Reoess. 
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BY THE itevenvio nofeswn o, m. HAnt, 



I am oonyinced that my subject Ib a rather difficult 
one to deal with. That conviction haa grown upon 
me aa I hare been thinking about it. The chief diffi- 
culty lies in the introduction of that word <'New." 
The dangers confronting the ministry of today are in 
large, if not largest, measure the dangers confronting 
the ministry of the fathers, the dangers inherent in 
the profession, the dangers which hare belonged to it 
from the beginning of the dispensation, if not from 
the beginning of time. But '*The New Dangers 
of the Ministry of Today " would seem to rule out all 
the old dangers, the dangers of other days. And that 
is such a narrowing of the subject as makes it exceed- 
ingly difficult for me to deal with. Are there any 
dangers which are absolutely new ? Are there any 
dangers confronting the ministry of today which have 
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not, in some measure at least, confronted the ministry 
of other days ? 

Then, the subject is not only a difficult but also a 
disagreeable one. It is always a thankless task 
Cassandra-likQ, to point out daqgers and prophesy 
impending woe. The prophet Jeremiah did little 
else, and could do little else, in his ministry. He 
spoke the truth, but it was disagreeable truth, and he 
bad about as hard a time of it as any minister can 
imagine. It was a hundred years after Jeremiah died 
before people began to fully appreciate the power of 
his personality, the value of his teaching, and the 
truth of his utterance. And as far as Jeremiah^s per- 
sonal comfort was concerned, that was just one hun- 
dred years too late. I did not choose this subject, 
"The New Dangers of the Ministry of Today." I 
speak upon it only because it has been assigned me. 

I. Shall we suggest, first of all, the danger con- 
fronting us in the present era of renewed and increas- 
ing national prosperity ? The tides of the population 
have swept over our land, and the rapidity of the de- 
velopment of American civilization has been the as- 
tonishment of all men. Great cities have sprung up 
as by magic ; mighty empires have been established 
in what was the primeval wilderness; the deserts 
have blossomed like the rose ; the rocky ranges have 
been topped with telegraph polea From the lakes to 
the gulf, from the ocean to the ocean, the continent 
has been covered with a network of iron rails along 
which, like black spiders darting to and fro, the flying 
trains are ceaselessly weaving the web of unparalleled 
national prosperity. The whole world has marveled 
at America's growth until now ; but today America is 
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reaching forth, putting her hand upon the islands oi 
either sea, and bidding for international commerce 
and increase of material possessions in yet greater 
degree. The church has kept pace with the growth 
of other institutions in our land. And today the Chris- 
tian Church of America faces an era of such material 
prosperity as it has never yet known. In all denomi- 
nations alike there are costlier church edifices, 
wealthier men and women in the pews, larger salaries 
and more of the comforts of life in the ministry than 
any preceding generation in our land has seen. 

There is a manifest danger to the ministry in this 
fact, a danger which, if not absolutely new, is surely an 
increasing danger all the time. Will the ministry be- 
come infected with the fever of business enterprise 
which is everywhere in the air ? Will the ministry 
become more and more engrossed in the administra- 
tion of material affairs ? Will its time be increasingly 
given to the serving of tables rather than to the 
saving of souls ? Is there any danger of more and 
more prevalent worldly-mindedness in the pulpit, as 
well as in the pew ? Shall we enter upon an era of 
spiritual dilettanteism ? Forgetting the spiritual ag- 
gressiveness of the past which has made possible the 
prosperity of the present day, shall we be tempted to 
join the membership of the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest, saying, "Soul, take thine ease, for thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years ? " 

Father Herby said to me when I was a college boy, 
"I hear you think you are called to preach. Well, I 
pity you. You will go into the pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday and preach to a lot of fuss and feathers and 
dry goods in the pews, and it will be the hardest thing 
in the world for you to get through the feathers to 
their heads and through the dry goods to their souls.** 
The old man had a clear perception of an increasing 
danger in these days. There is more of fuss and 
feathers, and there is a better quality of dry goods in 
the pews today than ever before. Will the ministry 
become increasingly mindful of these things, more 
and more careful not to offend fastidious tastes; and 
will it fail in the presentation of the simple and prac. 
tical and effective gospel of the past ? 

Once only I had the privilege of worshiping in the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in New York, with 
John Hall in the pulpit. It was a communion service ; 
and John Hall said, " There are two great facts with 
which we have to do in religion ; the Incarnation with 
the Atonement, and Union with Christ for pardon and 
adoption. The one fact is objective and the other is 
subjective ; but they are brought together in Christ. 
The spirit is objective, but he becomes subjective in 
his influence. Faith is subjective, but faith looks 



outward to an objective source. These two\.penk«l 
facts of our religion are emphasized in tins service. 
The incarnation is suggested, * This is my body.' The 
atonement is suggested, 'This is my blood.* Union 
with Christ is suggested, for we are his friends, his 
disciples, his guests. Surely, in this communion^rvioe 
we shall have such penitence as the prodigal felt 
when he looked at his new robe and e^^ at his Fia- 
ther*s table." I knew that great wealth and great 
culture were represented in the pews, but I saw the 
evident reverence of their worship. And I knew, as 
all men knew, that there was sturdiness of manhood, 
a sincerity of soul, in the pulpit, a preacher who in 
simple style would aim always, not to make a sensa- 
tion, but to tell the truth ; a preacher who was ready 
to look the world and the devil full in the face with- 
out flinching ; a preacher who was not Tor sale. ' GTye 
us men with the spirit of John Hall in 6\xi pulpits 
and we can multiply Fifth Avenue churches all over 
our land without any danger at all. 

II. I think we may venture to suggest in the second 
place that there is a new danger in the new and en- 
larged opportunities of education offered to the minis- 
try of our day. It may be that in son^e. denominations 
the standard of ministerial education has always bedn 
so high that there is no marked impiov^ment nnyr. 
But in the church as a whole I think wfi mieiy say 
without question that we have a better-educated min- 
istry than ever before. There is the renewed and in- 
creasing danger, therefore, today of the substitution 
of scholasticism for enthusiasm or some b^te^ ^hing. 
We mentioned America's maryelpi^B. growth. No bet- 
ter example could be furnished than in the develop- 
ment of this city of Chicago. I have seen an 
Eastern magician pour a flowerpot, full of white sand, 
put over it a funnel of brown paper, mufmur some 
incantations, remove the funnel, and show us the 
sprouts of a growing plant. The funnel replaced" anid 
the incantation repeated, it was again renibved' azuS 
the dry sand had grown a rosebush filled with rbsMes 
of richest perfume and freshest hue. But 'our l^f- 
century has seen stranger miracles; than thai -^ lb 
Chicago's unparalleled rapidity of g:rowth and ^urne^ 
of resources from the very first. The city has sprung: 
up Phcenix-like from its ashes ; these parks and boule- 
vards have grown out of the marshes and the^sandsa^ 
at the touch of a magician's wand ; this University; 
like Jack*s beanstalk, has matured in a night- Like 
Athena from the head of Zeus, the University of 
Chicago has leaped from the heart of this monardli 
metropolis, full-armed and full grown, into life, ^ch 
a Divinity School as we have on this campus, jp, ijls 
equipment, in its opportunities, in/tBrn^niti^de, is, 
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cooiparati¥6(y speaking, a hew thing under the sun. 
Ite new advantages carry with them new dangers. 
. Ja « suburb near Boston a belfry bell suddenly 
•hanged Its pitch and sounded out a note or so higher 
(tect^ef ore, till the people of the church grew diseatis- 
fied and finally sent to the manufacturers to complain. 
The company sent a man down to see what was wrong ; 
and he found that the sexton had oiled the bell and 
had allowed two or three drops to fall on its rim. 
The two or three drops of oil had made all the trouble. 
Down in the country church there is a young man 
who speaks with no uncertain sound, who is full of 
cidar ringing gospel truth and experience. He goes 
lip to the Divinity School. They manufacture preach- 
ers ^\here -^ polished, finislied preachers of things 
divine. They put on the drops of oil. It is notice- 
abte'hrhis smooth tongue when he gets home again - 
But somehow he preaches a note or two higher than 
he did before. He talks about Higher Criticism now, 
whei;! ]:^e,U9ed.to talk only of Jesus. He is full of 
social science, and ethnical ethics, and Chaldaic para- 
phrases, and Qreek roots, while he used to be full of 
Old Testament truths and New Testament teachings, 
the life and the words pf the Christ. And somehow 
the'^ebple get dissatisfied with the tone. It is the 
drops of oil that have made all the trouble. They are 
all ri^l\t in their place ; but if they have replaced the 
anointing 'of the Holy One, they hinder more than 
fehsiy.help. 

I have known a few theological graduates who 
were so loaded down with their learning that they 
b9cLbQ.(9ome water logged wrecks, rolling and tossing 
at the mercy of the boundless, shoreless, bottom- 
less sea of their 'knowledge; men who knew, or 
thought they knew, everything in the books, but did 
ftot know hoW to lead a soul to Christ. I have heard 
of theological graduates and of theological professors 
wHose theology was as solid, and as heavy, and as 
irrefutable, and as immeasurable as a pyramid in 
Bficypt, an enormous pile of erudition, through some 
dark passage of which you blindiy groped your way 
to find at the last that the whole immense theological 
thing was but a monument surrounding and enclosing 
a dead and mummied soul. 

There is a real danger here which our greater edu- 
cational advantages &ave brought to the ministry 
of today. We will not be misunderstood in this 
company. We believe as thoroughly in the inestima- 
ble value of all these things as any man here. We 
mean simply to suggest that the very chiefest blessing 
Clod gives tp man, when perverted and misapplied, be- 
c^n^ his greatest curse. Things wholly good in 
ft)MN|iee^Tei^.iC"tbei^-tule o«t .the greatest good, be- 



come the sources of superlative evil to the soul. We 
believe in the highest possible culture for the minis- 
try ; but the culture of the head must neither outstrip 
nor exclude the culture of the soul. A little learning 
is a dangerous thing, and much learning is a more 
dangerous thing, unless the character be kept spirit- 
ually balanced and symmetrical. We believe that the 
best minister will be the man with finely-cultured 
brain, with widest possible mental horizon, with heart 
all aglow with sympathy and love for all mankind, 
and with soul all aflame with holy zeal and consuming 
consecration to God's will and work ; the man who 
says, "Christ is my all and in all," and the man who 
knows that " in him are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom." 

III. We live in a transition period so far as the sub- 
ject of biblical criticism is concerned. Possibly more 
attention is being paid to questions of both lower 
and higher criticism today than ever before in the 
history of the church. This new situation brings 
with it some new dangers, which possibly are more apt 
to affect theological students and the younger men 
in the ministry than their elder brethren in the 
faith. For the benefit of these younger men let me 
suggest as a new danger the temptation to jump too 
hastily at conclusions in this field. Young men espe- 
cially like to come to definite conclusions in any mat- 
ter. They do not patiently brook delay. I find that 
theological students as a class are apt to have more 
clearly defined opinions on critical questions than 
their professors have ; even when they do not know as 
much about the subject as their professors do — as is 
sometimes the case. In this period of transition, dis- 
cussion, and investigation, let me commend to you 
the cautious spirit manifested by Cheyne in that 
masterpiece of modern scholarship, his commentary 
on Isaiah. When he comes to chapters 40-^ he says, 
in edition after edition of that work : ** It is sad that, 
from the only admissible point of view, the philo- 
logical, the problem of their date and literary origin 
still remains unsettled. In the following commentary 
I shall leave it an open question whether the book 
was composed by Isaiah or by some other author or 
authors, and whether it falls into two, three or more 
parts. Adhuc Hubjudice lis est!** As yet the case is 
in the hands of the judge. The time for authoritative 
decision has not arrived. Now in all probability there 
are men in this audience today who decided long ago 
that the book of Isaiah was written by two authors, or 
possibly by twelve. And in all probability these same 
men do not know now as much about the critical 
problems in the book of Isaiah as Cheyne did when he 
wrote those words ; and they will not know as much 
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about it when they die as Cheyne did when he 
wrote those words. Yet they have come to a conclu- 
sion. They are not blessed with his more scholarly 
reserve of judgment. 

Harnack has said that Jalicher's '* Introduction 
to the New Testament'' is the most adequate in- 
troduction of our day, You will remember what 
Jdlicher says in that closing paragraph of his dis- 
cussion of the Book of Acts. He reviews the theo- 
ries of Blass. Blass has decided that in our Book 
of Acts we have two clearly definable recensions of 
the text, and he gives us the detailed history of each. 
In the face of it all JtUicher simply remarks, ^^Die 
Frage ist noch nicht spruchreif," We do not know 
enough about it yet to begin talking. It would be 
well for us to keep our mouths shut till we know 
more. And then jQlicher goes on to say that the only 
sure thing in the higher criticism of the Book of Acts 
is *'das8 wir beaondera vorsiehtig verfahren miUsen^^* 
that we must be especially cautious in coming to con- 
clusions, because the text is an uncertain one. 

In this time when there seems to be a necessity for 
some readjustment of old notions along the whole line, 
I commend to you this spirit of Cheyne and JtUicher. 
There is danger that in our enthusiasm for new ideas 
we may accept plausible theories for proven facts, and 
jumping too hastily at conclusions we may find our- 
selves upon shifting sands rather than solid rock. 

IV. But worse than we have mentioned, there is the 
danger in these days that some will feel in this flood- 
tide of criticism that the fundamentals of the faith 
are being swept away, and some may lose their con- 
fidence in the word of God. Losing their faith in 
verbal inspiration, in biblical inerrancy, and biblical 
infallibility, they fail to see how the Bible can yet be 
a revelation of God. To those who may have any per- 
sonal apprehension of this danger, we su|[gest the 
reading of the little book just published by Borden 
P. Bowne on " The Christian Revelation.' In it he 
says : " The religious life adjusts itself to current 
customs and conceptions, and any departure from 
them is thought to be fatal. But experience shows 
that life can abide across many changes of conception 
and even that the new conception may be more favor- 
able to life than the old. And this is true of the 
newer views of the Bible and revelation. We have no 
longer a dictated and infallible book, but we have the 
record of the self -revelation of God in history and in 
the thought and feeling of holy men. With this 
change the intellectual scandals and incredibilities 
which infest the former view have vanished, and in 
their pi ace has come a blessed and growing insight 
into what God is and what he means, which is our 



great and chief source of hope and inspirattoo." Tlie 
old Book will stand ! It has approved itself throng 
all the ages. It is increasingly popular everywhore. 
It has triumphed over all its foee. It will live as long 
as its Divine Author, and it will always be a blMsiag 
to the race. 

OfFIOIAL NOT/dB. 

RispoRTs POB TAB AuTUMif QuABTBB. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Autumn Quarter are diaa 
at the £xaminer*s Office (or the Faculty Exchange) 
not later than 12:00 m., Tuesday, December 27. It 
is of the utmost importance that every eourm he 
recorded fully and promptly. 

Thb Ukivebsxtt ElxAxnnDL 



PflOeftAMM£ Of THE TWiMTY-S£¥£0Tfl COKVOeATHUI, 

Winter 7899. 

Januasy X, Sunday. 

January a, Monday.— A holiday. 

January 3, Tuesday. 

8:30 A.M. Lectures and RecitatioiM of die WiMcr Qawtar 

8 : 30 A.M.-I9 : 30 P.M. > Matticulatioii aad Rcsiscration of InooBuw Sm- 
9.-00 P.M.- 4:00 P.M. f dents. ^^ ^^"^ 

10:30 A.M. Quarterly Meeting of the CoDcgc DirisSoaa. 
Attendance requued. 

4:00 p^. TheSlcYenthMeetineoltheUkilYoni^Coact*. 
gation. 

CoHgregtai0n Hall^HmthtU OrUntml Mutmm 
7-oop.M. Tbe Coogre^tion Dinner. 

Tk4 Qua4rmnp$ Cha. 
January 4, Wbonxsday. 

9:00 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. 

7%e Prttidtnt* H^utm. 
3:00P.M. Meeting of aU Candidates far D^iM* with dbc 
Executive Officers. 

Cclb Ltctnrt HmU-^ Ckm^L 
8:00 P.M. llie Twenty-seventh Unircftity CbuvocaiiM. 
The Pkooession. 

The CooYOcatfan Addrtss: "Anwiican fan- 
perialism.** Tkt Homokablb Cmb. Schvk. 
New York City. 
The Conferring of Dcfiee*. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 

SiuiMmker ttmU 
(aoa Mm'K?— av > 
January 8, Sunday. — Convocation Sunday. -■— -▼./. 

8:30 A.M. Bible Qasses. Htkell Oritniml MuMmm. 
4:00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Scrrioe. 

The Convocation Secaott. Tmrn. Rbvbmmp 
Propbssor Hbkrick Joknsoh. D.D^ Me- 
Cormlck Theological Seminaiy. 
Quarterly Report by the Seactaiy ol the Chris- 
tian Union. K^mi TfitmUr. 
7:00 f,U. UnfanmeetlngofihaY.M.CA.iiidY.W.CA. 
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riff iHnfimrr EumniTAitr School, 



THS BUB-PRIMABY DEPARTMENT. 

The generml topic for the quarter, has been **the 
home/' The work began by finding out the kind of 
homes birds, insects and animals have. The children 
have constructed a playhouse with four rooms, and 
have furnished each appropriately with articles 
manufactured from cardboard, or wood, or tin. The 
house was painted outside, the reason given being 
protection from weather. Inside, it was papered for 
ornament, and the necessary furniture for each room 
decided upon, made, and put in place. 

Each week one story has been told, illustrated by 
the children on paper or blackboard, then retold by 
them. Birthdays have been celebrated, games taught 
and songs learned. 

Special arrangements were made for Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. At these times the children enter- 
tained Group I at dinner. Their preparation for the 
dinner consisted of making jelly, cocoa, and small 
pasteboard boxes for holiday candy. These were to 
he given their guests as souvenirs. In preparing for 
Christmas the thoughts of the children have been 
directed! to the crowded stores, where presents and 
decorations for tree are purchased, to what would be 
needed for the tree, etc. Then the children devised a 
plan, to which from day to day they added details. A 
store counter was made of blocks, and clerks, cash- 
boys, wrappers, and purchasers appointed. The pur- 
chasers, imagined to be fathers and mothers, bought 
the decorations which the children had made, for the 
tree. The next act was the decoration of a tree, and 
finally the distribution of gifts. Gifts for fathers and 
mothers have been made by the children. Several 
songs have been learned, games taught and played. 

GROUP L 

(This report ooren work done tinee statement published in 
the Bboobd, October 21.] 

After finishing the story of the Holland boy, the 
negro race was taken up, and then the Esquimo. The 
animals and plants of Africa were studied by first 
finding out what animals the children knew that 
inhabit a hot country, and then adding those that are 
found in Africa. The gorilla and anthropoid ape were 
as interesting as lions and tigers, for some of the 
children had theories of evolution which they were 
anid#tia to verify. An excursion to the Field Museum, 
a nd a good supply of pictures enabled any who had 



not before done so, to distinguish and describe the 
lion, zebra, elephant, panther, tiger, and leopard, the 
alligator, python, and some of the African birds. 
They were told that the panther, tig^r, and leopard 
belong to the cat family, and were asked to give the 
distinguishing marks of each. 

Some time was spent in describing the life of the 
negro, both in Africa and in America, and in con- 
structing models of their houses, their weapons, and 
tools. The children showed far more interest in 
making shields and spears out of stiff paper than in 
constructing a hut. 

The vegetation of Africa was taken up so far as the 
general knowledge of the children would permit The 
legends and superstitions of negroes were gotten at 
through the medium of the Uncle Remus stories. 
From these were eliminated innovations of civiliza- 
tion, and the result called the legend in its native 
country. The life of Stanley was used to give reality 
and interest to the work. 

The Esquimo was studied in much the same way, 
and formed a sufficient contrast in mode of life to 
interest the children and stimulate their imagination. 
An Esquimo igloo was constructed, and pictures of a 
skin tent and stone houses shown. The chief food 
was decided upon by thinking what plants and 
animals could live in so cold a climate. When told 
that blubber was obtained from the seals, and that 
blubber was a kind of fat, some children expressed 
skepticism as to the fact of a fat seal being able to 
swim. They thought it would sink. A pan of water 
and a piece of suet were the means used to convince 
them that while the seal's avoirdupois might inter- 
fere with rapid motion, he would be in no imminent 
danger in venturing into the water. The exhibition 
of arctic animals, and models of Esquimo houses in 
the Field Museum were visited. The arctic animals 
were contrasted with those of Africa as to color, size, 
and kind. The length of an arctic day was compared 
with a tropical day. The children were shown a 
globe, and looked up the relation of land and water in 
the arctic region to discover where the Esquimo came 
from. They studied pictures of Mongolian charac- 
teristics from Peary's **Across the Great Sea," to see 
resemblances to the Esquimo. 

The members of this group are just beginning to 
learn to read and write. Names of animals are written 
on the board and then read. Sentences which the 
children have made describing the animals seen at the 
museum are type- written and given them to read. 

In cooking they have made a special study of cereals, 
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comparing the whole wheat grain, with farina, wheat- 
ina and wheat flakes. They examined the outside 
and inside of wheat grain, to determine what part was 
used in the different preparations of wheat. From 
their knowledge of the part ueed, t. e., whether chietly 
composed of starchy substance or woody fibre — they 
were to decide how it should be cooked, and the time 
needed. 

The children finished the baskets mentioned in last 
report. Great difference in the ability to control 
fingers was manifested, some of the baskets being 
worthy of the name, others so loosely woven that they 
more nearly resembled a kind of bird's nest. The 
next work given them was knitting through a spool . 
The motion gives control of fingers, and it is suffi- 
ciently eiasy and rapid to hold their interest. The 
children select their own colors. 

The work in drawing has been chiefly illustrat- 
ing some part of their history work. The drawiu^^s 
are made with colored chalk. Some unniibtakable 
elephants and birds have been drawn. Whenever 
possible, they draw from objects, but at times imag- 
inative work is combined with the object. One day 
a stuffed cat-bird was given them to draw, and the 
next day they were asked to draw a picture of the tree 
the bird lived in. They have attempted, also, to draw 
a live rabbit, and one child, after examining the rabbit 
for a time, drew a picture of a rabbit sitting on its 
haunches before a hole in a tree. She described the 
picture as a rabbit going to call on a friend in the act 
of ringing the bell. 

The bulbs named and planted early in the fall have 
been watched for signs of germination^ and those 
placed in the dark have been brought into the light 
when ready, and reasons therefore given. 

The work in the shop is still confined to articles of 
cardboard. The children have made shipping tagp, 
for which they had to measure and learn inches and 
half inches, and to draw lines at an angle of forty -five 
degrees. Kite-shaped match scratchers were made, 
and the drawing of horizontal and vertical lines 
taught by definite measurements. A template was 
Used for drawing a semi circle, and the awl, knife, and 
hammer in finishing. A piece of sandpaper was 
glued on, and the match scratcher was finished. 
Those of the class who completed these two articles 
were permitted to make yarn winders. This brought 
in the same principles of construction and of measure- 
ment, but more in one article. The yarn winder is 
of the kind used for darning-cotton. 

Gymnasium work has been confined to simple move- 
mentfi and games. 



The Univerbitt Settiememt. . 

The University of Chicago Settlement is five years 
old. It was established in 1894 by the Philanthropic 
Committee of the Christian Union and was incorpo- 
rated this year. It now owns four lots on Gross aVenue, 
near the corner of Ashland avenue and 47th street. ' 

The activity of the Settlement may be considered is 

(1) Social : work for the neighborhood as a whole ; and 

(2) Individual. 

SOCIAL WORK. 

The Settlement has proved itself fo have a social 
and educational function in the Stock Yards* District* 
and in the past two years has had the cooperation of 
the citizens in many ways. It initiated the movement 
for vacation schools and had the Seward Vacation 
School under its auspices in the summer of 18^7 
Two public-spirited Chicago women gave $1500 Xq 
support this school, to give weekly excursions to the 
country, and to keep open a free bath during the 
summer months. The parents showed their initereat 
in the school by visiting often and by coming in large 
numbers to the parents' meeting and to the closing 
day exercises. 

The Seward School was made a manual training 
center in response to a petition circulated by the 
Settlement Woman's Club. This movement begaii 
after the vacation school had proved what manual 
training could do for the children. 

The Settlement shower baths were used so freeh^ 
and became so valuable to the neighborhood, that, on 
petition of the Settlement Woman's Club, the City 
Council appropriated $G000 for a permanent bathing 
establishment. * ' 

The three years' work of the Settlement private 
library resulted in the establishment of a Public 
Library substation at the Settlement, which how has 
a circulation of over twelve hundred volumes." 

An injunction against the city was secured to stop 
the dumping of garbage from the Kenwood and Hyde 
Park districts into vacant lots in the 29th WaitJ bick 
of the Settlement. ' * 

INDIVIDUAL WORK. 

The work of the Settlement among individuals is 
carried on largely through its clubs and classes. 

There is a steady demand for the technical classes' 
in cooking, searing, dressmaking, embroidering,- and- 
sloyd. The advanced cooking class, taught by Miss- 
Georgian a Allen, has no vacancies. The children's- 
class, taught by Mrs. A. M. Leonard, is al^-full- c^tf# 
has a large waiting list. , . . >- 
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A new work-bench has proved most fascinating to 
the boys, and four classes in charge of Miss Elizabeth 
B. Jones and Mr,. Geo. Fowler are ueijig.it. 

A professional dxes^-ipaking class and a home dress- 
making class for young girls are both well attended. 
The embroidery class has been at work on articles 
for home decoration, such as sash curtains, table 
covers, etc. 

From the foundation of the Settlement interest in 
music has held the first place in the hearts of the 
people. The children's chorus of 150 children is well 
trained under the superintendence of Mies Mari 
Hofer, assisted by Miss Anna H. Stewart. The adult 
chorus is small but earnest. It has for its president 
this year Mr. W. S. Ransoms of the Lookout Club of 
the South Congregational Church. The Sunday con- 
certs are well attended by an eager and listening audi- 
ence. The programmes for November were arranged 
by Miss Fannie Whiting ; for December, by Mrs. Wm. 
Noyes; for January they will be in charge of Miss 
Cromse, of Gertrude House ; for February, of Mrs. 
Proctor Smith ; for March, of Miss Mari Ilofer. 

The playground, with its swings and gymnastic ap- 
paratus, its delightful shelter for mothers and babies, 
its sand piles shaded by awnings so that little ones 
could create cities, xsastles, and Spanish forts at their 
own will during the hottest months — all this was 
made possible by the Loan from Mr. S. E. Gross of seven 
lots adjoining the four lots owned by the Settlement. 



The paramount need of the Settlement is a building 
to serve as a home for residents (where University 
men and women pan be accommodated as they can 
not now in the present small and inconvenient quar- 
ters) and as a neighborhood club house, with club 
rooms, gymnasium, and public hall. Unless some 
suitable place for, the older boys and young men can 
be secured this year, the Settlement will lose those 
whom it must hold, if it is to be a social and civic force 
in the community. 

The plans for such a building have been made by 
Mr. Dwight H. Perkins; the cost will be about 
$20,000 and $5000 for equipment. The older club 
members are much interested in fretting a new build- 
ing, and wish to do their part towards that end. 

: WORKERS. 

The present Settlement quarters can accommodate 
but Bix residents. Five are in residence at present, 
and it is hoped that the one vacancy may be filled 
next quarter. Students find it difficult to study at 



the present Settlement home, because they cannot 
have quiet or privacy. 

Fourteen regular workers come from the Uni- 
versity every week, and occa8ioma^ helpers assist in 
musical or literary entertainments. The universal 
testimony from these helpers from the University is 
that the unconventional social contact with people of 
such widely different expei*ienceB is not only refresh- 
ing, but broadening. 

The Settlement is at present located at the comer 
of Ashland avenue and 47th street. Visitors are 
always welcome. Gifts of money, clothes, furniture, 
etc., will be gratefully received by the Head Resident, 
Miss Mary E. McDowell, who will gladly furnish ad- 
ditional information. 



Current Events, 



The Senior Finals took place on Friday, Decem 
ber 16, at 8:00 P.M. in Kent Theater. The following 
is the programme : 

March .-.-..- The Band 

Oration— " Living Thouffht " - Mr, Samuel Hope Thompaon 
Oration — " American StatoemanBhip." 

Mr, Lawrence Merton Jacob§ 
CornotSolo Mr. Blanchard 

Oration — *' The Supremacy of the Spiritual," _ , 

Mr. Charles Francis Yoder 



Oration— •* Science and Poetry ' 



Mr, Thomas Amiss Stamp 



Quartette, Instrumental, ^ « „ 

MeJfsra. Blanchard, Hobbs, Chamberlain and Fuller 
Oration — " National Expansion and Western Ideals," 

Mr. George Balderston Watson 

Oration — ** A Plea for Art in the University of Chicago," 

Miss Marjorie Benton Cooke 
March The Band 

The usual scholarships were awarded to the con- 
testants in oratory and the University prize of fifty 
dollars for the best oration was given to Mr. Charles 
Francis Yoder. 

The music was furnished by the University of Chi- 
cago Military Band consisting of the following mem- 
bers of the University : Leader, Glenn M. Hobbs; Secre- 
tary, Vernon S. Phillips ; Piccolo, W. D. Merrell; B6 
Clarinet, A. F. Naylor ; Solo B6 Clarinet, O. Hallingby 
Second Bb Clarinet, E. E. Irons ; E6 Cornet, F. W. 
Shepardson ; Bb Cornets, G. M. Hobbs. F. M. Blan- 
chard, Chas. B. Elliott, E. D. Howard, A. S. Stewart, 
H. M. Shouse ; Solo Alto, W. H. Fuller ; First E6 
Alto, O. G. Fisher ; Second E6 Alto, G. L. White ; 
Third E6 Alto, H. Woodhead ; First Bb Tenor, P. 
Rhodes ; Second Tenor, H. E. P. Thomas ; Slide Trom 
bones, A. B. Garcelon, M. F. Guyer, V. S.Phillips; 
Euphonium, C. J. Chamberlain ; E6 Bass, L. E. Viets ; 
E6 Helicon Bass, A. B. Fogle ; Snare Drum, C. M. 
Gallup ; Bass Drum, R. B. Davidson. 
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THi Chhistiam Ideal of Patriotism.* 

§r Tut IHVE»eMO CMMIHE8 CUTHBEUT HALL, 0.0. 

Pr—Uml of Umhn Thoohghal Stmhart, 

Mm for*. M. Y. 

I am requested by the President of the University, 
to make some obsenrations upon "The Christian Ideal 
of Patriotism.** I am glad that my address occurs after 
the war is over ; for I am called to speak upon'a theme 
that readily lends itself to distortion so long as the 
smoke of battle is in the air, and while fleets and 
armies are at the front In the time of war patriotism, 
even the Christian ideal of patriotism, is ^y many con- 
fused if not identified with the martial spirit, whereas 
I believe that the two may be far apart All war is 
not patriotic service. All patriotism is not belligerent. 
When hostilities are on it is often forgotten that while 



• Bead at the Conference held in connection with the Twenty- 
fifth Convocation of the University, October 8, 1896. Pre- 
vkms papers in this series were, " Can there be a Christian 
War?*' by Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D., in tJinvBBimr Rboous 
Vol. in, No. 84; and ** Christianity and Arbitration,'* by 
Ber. W. O. Shepard, D.D., in UiriVBBUTT Raooan, Vol. Illt 
No. 88. 



every fighter should be a patriot, every patriot need 
not be a fighter. I believe with those who gave me 
this subject that jMitriotism is a Christian ideal. I 
also believe, upon the authority of a gn*eat general of 
the army that " war is hell." And now that this war is 
ended which (without entering into the circumstances 
of its origin) was so obviously unlike our earlier wars, 
I pray God that the type of war spirit it engendered 
in the public heart may die away, that the taste of 
the blood of conquest may be forgotten, that the nation, 
although it cannot go back and be as it was before 
the war, although the war has changed its relation to 
the world and its duty to the world, may put up the 
sword into the sheath with the honest hope that no 
living man shall see it drawn again. 

At the outset of my remarks I am particularly 
anxious to enforce the discrimination between patriot- 
ism and the warlike spirit. I look upon all war as a 
sorrowful evil, to be deprecated with the deepest ear- 
nestness, to be postponed until every other expedient 
for accomplishing the ends of righteousness has been 
tried in vain and has obviously failed. Even a war 
undertaken in absolute good faith to promote the 
civilization and the freedom of a race I regard as a 
sorrowful and evil necessity precipitated by the ab- 
normal and disordered condition of the world and 
never to be entered into by an enlightened people 
until, more advanced and desirable means being futile, 
resort is compelled to means that belong to a lower 
grade of social development. I do not presume to 
deny that war may be the only course left open to a 
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peace-lcnrhig nation, nor do I presume to doubt that 
there may be defiant forces of tyranny or cruelty or 
lawlessness massed eyen in the path of Christian prog- 
ress that can be dealt with only by military coercion ; 
yet, if this be so (which I neither affirm nor deny) it 
lifts war only to the level of an awful and melancholy 
necessity. It cannot make war a desirable part of 
national policy in the light of the highest ideals of 
h^man good. 

In what has Just been said there is no failure on 
my part to comprehend and to revere the glorious 
traits of moral character that may be exhibited by 
individuals and by nations in a time of war; the per- 
sonal heroism that rises to sublimity ; the willingness 
to sacrifice, to suffer, to die for the flag and for 
the cause sanctioned by the flag ; the touching and 
truly Christian magnanimity and mercy exercised 
toward sufFering enemies. These things are great. 
These things are magnificent. But these things are 
not war. These things are flashing glories of human 
character that divert our attention from the hellish 
brutality and filth and anguish and waste of war. 

I have been at the pains to express distinctly my 
abhorrence of war, my belief that it is a savage sur- 
vival rather than a note of progress, because I con- 
ceive that the Christian ideal of patriotism must be 
essentially an irenic ideal, a constructive ideal, an 
ideal of morid stewardship, into which the fierce and 
violent elements of war, with its bloody destructive- 
nees, may enter, not as the facile instrument of 
ambition, but only as the last, dreaded command of 
necessity. 

As I have attempted, on the one hand, to differen- 
tiate the Christian ideal of patriotism from the martial 
spirit, so, fathers and brethren, would I, on the other 
hand, attempt to separate this Christian ideal from 
that blind idolatry of one's country which, in a repub- 
lic, is the equivalent of ChauvinUm* In Augustin 
Scribe's drama, " Le Soldat Laboureur,'' the brilliant 
French academician makes his principal character, one 
Chauvin^ ^ veteran soldier of the time of the First 
Einp^^f whose unbounded admiration of Napoleon 
an^Qunts to a blind idplatry of all that pertained to 
him* The Smperor could do no wrong. Neither was 
ihere ^ all the world any that could compare with 
^m. There is a type of patriotism to be found occa- 
sionaUy in our day and country that is republican 
Chauvinism, a blind and boastful and narrow idolatry. 
" There never was, there never can be, another coun- 
try equal to this. We are the favorite child of destiny. 
Wq ^V^ complete within ourself . We lead the worl^. 
We can tench the world. We can fight the world.'' I 
|ie^ to no pne in pride of counlvy. Day by d«y, in 



the rapid march-past of events, I become 9ioro mA- 
emnly impressed with the resources and the qualities 
of the American commonwealth, but I confess that 
there seems to me to be a vast difference between the 
bragging, blustering, bullying talk of the republican 
Chauvinist, and the serious, broad, pacific, catholic 
temper of him before whose eyes stands, clearly da- 
fined, the Christian ideal of patriotism. 

I fear that I shall be unable in this brief ad dr es s to 
do more than point you toward this great hetroic ideal. 
I cannot uncover its depth, nor compass its breadth, 
nor climb with you to its height. I can only turn 
with the heart of love, and point with the finger of 
reverence toward three glorious attributes of the 
Christian ideal of patriotism : 

I. The wholesome soundness of the nation's inner 

Ufe. 
II. The recognition of kinship with allied nations. 
III. The sense of stewardship for the world. 

I. The wholesome soundness of the nation's inner 
life is the foundation of the Christian ideal that is be- 
fore us this morning. From the Christian point of 
view the first duty of patriotism is the ethical devel- 
opment of public sentiment. Not the opulence of 
natural resources, wealth of mines, and fertility af 
soil ; not the circumstances of territorial location ; not 
the size of army and navy; not even the form of 
government, is the foundation of national strengthi 
but the soundness of the inner life of the people. In 
this the life of a nation is like the life of a person. 
Unsoundness in ethical sentiment, unreal or unjust 
standards of conduct, neglect of the primary dictates 
of righteousney in the ardor of an ambitious pursuit 
react through the wonderful logic of events, upon the 
value and the good name of the individual, and ^rtiat 
the man sows that he or his heirs reap. So the Olniis- 
tian patriot is first of all serious and thoughtful and 
solicitous for the morals of his country. That whiA 
is speculative and showy and adventurous in natkm^ 
policy does not attract him, does not divert hioL XAe 
the highest t^pe of the man of business, whe is 00a- 
servative, thorough, and willing to expand only apea 
foundations solidly built, the Christian patnetVi aai- 
bition for his country is not rapid advanee, sferflriag 
and spectacular success, prodigious expansion; it 4b 
righteousness at the core of the government, th»r- 
oughness in the public service, intelligence among tho 
people, reverence for the social compact, integrity in 
the mind of youth. Republican Chauvinism, burst- 
ing with pride, is ever talking of a great country. 
Christian patriotism has no zeal for a greatness that 
makes clean the outside of the cup and platter a^iea 
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#lttte tfa«y are full from extortfem and exceas. Chria- 
tfan patiiotfam aaya. Let l^e country be good flrat and 
great af te r w ard , as God pleaaea. Yes, good firat, 
through the wholesome soundness of the inner life of 
the people. And so the deei)est zeal of Christian 
patriotism is for other things than militarism and a 
policT^ of conquest. It is for the thorough and con- 
t&nooua education of the people by the multiplying of 
aidioeki and libraries and museums of science and 
Uatory; it is for the careful and impartial investiga- 
tion of social problems, as, for example, the liquor 
problem, until we shall get down beneath the drift of 
uninatructed and contradictory sentiment to a bed- 
rock of wisdom ; it is for the cultivation among the 
maasea of the people of sane and economical modes of 
living and of a reasonable love for the beautiful ; it is 
for the advancement of religion as part of the realism 
€i Hfe, entering into and ennobling all relationships ; 
it is tor the promotion of thoroughness in work, of 
respect for all excellent workmanship, of integrity in 
the uae of money ; it is for the separation of civic 
%ueationB from national politics, that the social and 
politieal morality of great cities may be safeguarded ; 
it kifor the education of citizens in true views of the 
public aarvioe» by discountenancing the accursed doc- 
triaeof spoils and*by training up from youth a genera- 
tloi^ltat shall ttdopt for itself and shall transmit to its 
auaecssors the doctrine of serving the state for the 
alatB% sake, f6r the public welfare, fbr the glory of 
Qod. When citizens live to advance these ends they 
baoom# Christian patriots. They may never be called 
ufMtt to bear the sword; they may never attain to 
oAoiai leadership in any branch of public affairs ; 
^slrs may be the lot fA those whose influence is 
purely local and whoee voices are not heard afar from 
their homes, but if they are giving such influence as 
is at their command for the moral education of public 
opiaioii the patriotism of the battlefield is not more 
Mai tlian theirs. 

II. The ascend attribute of this Christian ideal 
that I shall name bears closely on one of the greatest 
of ocmtemporary questions. To say that the recog- 
nitioB of kinrtiip with allied nations is a part of this 
ideal la to say that patriotism is something broader 
Mmm nationalism. There is an uncompromising na- 
tionalism» resentful of foreign alliances, and deter- 
mtasd upon standing aloof and hoarding ita own 
iateveets in entire separateness. It fears lest it shall 
lose some advuitage or shall jeopardize some liberty 
1^ departing in any degree from the traditional habit 
of iaDia;tioii. It prefsvs the simplicity of a detached 
Uia; nol if, as with ouj^ own counlary, Ito circum* 
) of tMrttcnlal looatfco seems to favor a policy of 



seclusion, there are thoae who will say that God 
clearly meaiis us to live apart from all foreign alli- 
ances. This doctrine of uncompromising nationalism 
is held by many whose prudence and sagacity may 
scarcely be called in question. But, fathers and breth- 
ren, it is possible to conceive, as we stand in the dawn- 
light of the twentieth century, of a type of patriotism 
that shall be broader than this austere and seclu- 
sive nationalism. It is possible to conceive of nations 
as, in certain circumstances, coming under that law 
which so powerfully conditions the symmetrical de- 
velopment of men, and which found its incomparable 
statement in our Lord's dictum: "Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it." A man may 
hoard his life in pure individualism ; he may refuss 
to let himself out into larger interests, to touch the 
world on more sides, on the ground that he prefers to 
conserve what belongs to himself. And too late, per- 
chance, he may find that his prudence has over^ 
reached itself, that his shrewd custody of private 
interests has destroyed capacity for larger service, 
larger influence, larger joy. Conceivably it might be 
so with a nation, even with our nation. It is not well 
to let our traditions too long lie unchallenged. The 
geographical separateness of America is a sign that 
might mislead as well as lead. A tradition becomes 
a shackle when it impedes the natural expressions of 
a growing lite. How do we know that we were or- 
dained always to live apart, in national isolation t 
How do we know but that in resisting, from patriotic 
motives, an Anglo-American alliance, we might com- 
mit the unpardonable sin against the Christian ideal 
of patriotism, by rejecting influences necessary for 
our symmetrical development as a nation, and by ob- 
structing God's plan to give us a larger, richer train- 
ing for our mission in history. Ah I it seems the part 
of Christian patriotism to walk very softly before God 
in this hour of unfolding destiny. Our national life 
has, thus far, been a rapid, crowded, exciting i^riod 
of beginning ; it is too soon to affirm what things God 
has in store for us ; too soon to say how far and how 
closely the elements of our American individuality 
are to be blended with the kindred elementa of Eng- 
lish strength and thoroughness in some great irenic 
ministry to the whole human race. Ae I speak I am 
reminded of those striking words of Dean Stanley 
spoken twenty years ago at the Century Club in New 
York, on his return from a visit to Niagara : " In 
the hour,'' said he, " when, for the flrst time I stood 
before the cataracta of Niagara, I seemed to see a 
vision of the fears and hopes of America. It was mid- 
night, the moon Was full, and T saw from the suspeli- 
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eion bridge the ceaseleee contortion, confusion, whirl 
and chaos, which burst forth in clouds of foam from 
that immense central chasm which divides the Ameri- 
can from the British dominion ; and as I looked on that 
e?er changing movement and listened to that ever- 
lasting roar, I saw an emblem of the devouring activ- 
ity and ceaseless, restless, beating whirlpool of exist- 
ence in the United States. But into the moonlight 
sky there rose a cloud of spray twice as high as the 
falls themselves, silent, majestic, immovable. In that 
silver column, glittering in the moonlight, I saw an 
image of the future of American destiny, of the pillar 
of light which should emerge from the distractions of 
the present'' 

III. In closing this address I desire to present the 
third, and, as I think, the supreme attribute of the 
Christian ideal of patriotism that I have the privilege 
to present this morning : The Sense of Stewardship 
for the World. Few things that I have read of late ap- 
pear to furnish so much food for stimulating thought 
as is contained in the three papers lately given to the 
London Times by Mr. Benjamin Kidd on *'The Con- 
trol of the Tropics." In a manner most lucid and 
most impressive Mr. Kidd points out that *^e complex 
life of the modern world rests upon the productions of 
the tropics to an extent which is scarcely realized by 
the average mind." The combined trade of the 
United States and Great Britain with the tropics 
amounts approximately to H per cent, of their total 
trade with all the rest of the world. In the case of the 
United States alone, its trade with the tropics in 1895 
amounted to 65 per cent, of its total trade with all the 
rest of the world outside of its own borders. Recent 
modem history seems to show conclusively that t]\e 
control of the tropics is to be the great object of com- 
petition among civilized nations as the new century 
comes in. And it is Mr. Kidd's belief that the part 
which the English-speaking race is destined to play 
in controlling the tropics is more deeply felt by the 
continental nations of Europe than by England and 
America who are most vitally interested therein. He 
says : '* It is probably true, however strange it may 
appear to say so, that at the present day the far- 
reaching effects of the part which the English-speak- 
ing peoples are probably destined to play in the 
future, are not so much thought of, or so clearly per- 
ceived, either in England or in America, as they are by 
some of the more far-seeing students of politics on the 
continent of Europe. It is perceived that the world, 
outside of Europe, tends in the future to be controlled, 
in the main, by only two sets of forces, those which 
proceed from the i>eoples who speak English and those 
which proceed from the peoples who speak Russian." 



Little by little this advance of Engliah-Bpeddiig 
I>eoplee into the tropics is going on before our eyes. See 
England's advance into India, into Siam, into Bunnah, 
into South China, into South Africa, into East Africa, 
into Egypt and the Soudan. See our own influeooe 
becoming established (through a series of Strang 
events), in the Antilles, and in the East Indies. In 
what spirit does the Christian ideal of patriotism re- 
quire us to look upon these enlarging zones of p o s Doq 
sion and of influence ? Shall we regard those aocee- 
sions of territory even as the Dutch formerly regarded 
their East Indian settlements, as mere trading factories, 
commercial d^jiOts for the storage of wealth and its 
transmission to the mother country, regardless of the 
moral and social development of the populations thus 
suddenly brought under their control ? Shall we re- 
gard them as Spain seems to have regarded her colo- 
nies in the East and West Indies, and as France seems 
to have regarded Madagascar and Abyssinia, as the 
mere spoils of war, to be held in the iron hand of a 
military dictatorship ? Neither of these views can we 
suppose to be sanctioned by the Christian ideal of pa- 
triotism. Nor, on the other hand, as Mr. Kidd has 
conclusively shown, can we justly throw upon tn^ical 
peoples the responsibility of governing themselves. 
Ignorant tyranny, anarchy, failure, the arrest of ciTili- 
zation, are bound to be the results, for the people of 
the tropics are but as children in knowledge and judg- 
ment, compared with the full grown maturity of 
English-speaking statesmanship. What, then, i$ to 
be done with tropical populations which, in the inevi- 
table progress of events, seem destined to fall more 
and more into the custody of ESnglish-speaking gov- 
ernments. I answer in the strong and noble words of 
Benjamin Kidd : " The tropics can only be governed as 
a trust for civilization, and with a full sense of the 
responsibility which such a trust involves." 

Of what those brave words may mean in this light 
of the Christian ideal of patriotism, we have a superb 
illustration in the present policy of England toward 
India ; and this illustration may well be supposed to 
have acceptance in this distinguished circle of the citi- 
zens of Chicago at a time when one of the fair and gifted 
women of this city is about to share with her bril- 
liant English husband the vice-regal throne of India. 
At the beginning of England's territorial interest in 
India, more than a hundred years ago, the new sense 
of the brotherhood of mankind had not developed, 
and England*s interest in India, as represented by the 
East India Company, rose little above the level of the 
Dutch commercial factory idea, or of the Spanish 
military dictatorship. But, even then, C^rey and 
Marsh man and other pioneers of missions were i 
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ing on the banks of the Hooghly and the Qangee as 
prophets and seers of a brighter day, in which Eng- 
land should hold India as a trust for civilization, and 
should seek to pour into oriental thought and practice 
the best and highest and cleanest principles of the 
civiliaation of the West. These were the later views of 
Duff at Calcutta and Wilson at Bombay. And so has 
come the new India of today, not self-governed, 
but wisely governed by the great moral order of 
English law, English statesmanship, Bjnglish uni- 
versity ideals. Again, to use his words, whom I have 
abready quoted: "The one consistent idea which, 
though all outward forms, has in late years been be- 
hind the institution of the higher Indian civil service 
on existing lines is that even where it is equally open 
to natives with Europeans through competitive exam- 
ination, entrance to it shall be made through an Eng- 
lish university. In other words, it is the beet and 
most distinctive product which England can give, the 
higher ideals and standards of her universities, 
which is made to feed the inner life from which the 
British administration of India proceeds.'* 

When I consider the possibility that this great sense 
of stewardship for the world, of guiding and develop- 
ing tropical nations as a trust for civilization, might 
beoome SB element of American policy and an attri- 
bute of American patriotism, my heart burns within 
me for joy and enthusiasm, and I am ready to echo 
the words reported to have been spoken by Admiral 
Dewey as he looked the other day from his battleship 
to the American flag floating over Manila : '* May it 
float there forever, forever.'' 

Not as trading stations, consecrated only to com- 
merce, am I ambitious to see that vast East Indian 
group and the Spanish Antilles retained for the per- 
manent possession of the United States. Not, above 
all else, as stations of military dictatorship, held at 
the bidding of a war spirit among the people, which 
would mark not progress, but decline, in our national 
thought But if we might hold them as a trust 
for civilization, if we might undertake to do for them 
in their disorder and dejection and unrest what 
Chfistian England has undertaken to do for the 
complex and populous provinces of India ; if we might 
with patience and judgment study their institutions, 
laying no hands of violence thereon ; if we might 
introduce within the range of their vision the moral 
and social standards of our happy civilization ; if we 
might bring their youths in touch with our University 
ideals ; if we might evangelize their homes and their 
hearts with the redeeming gospel and the sanctifying 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ — then with the daunt- 



less hero of Manila would my heart pray to Gk)d, 
"May our flag float over them forever — forever." 

For this, fathers and brethren, is the loftiest 
attribute, of which I have any knowledge, in the 
Christian ideal of patriotism that the land which Qod 
has blessed with liberty, knowledge and happiness 
should freely give even as she has freely received, and, 
standing among the nations as the steward of the 
Almighty, should administer to weak and halting and 
unhappy peoples the order that shall make for their 
peace, the truth that shall set them free. 



The UNivERBiTf BtEME/iTARr School, 

At the beginning of the Winter Quarter the school 
elected an editor, assistant editor, two proof readers, 
and a school reporter. Each group elected a group 
reporter. These officers have charge of the school 
paper, which is read before the whole school during 
the last quarter of an hour of the morning session on 
Tuesdays. The "paper" consists of class work 
selected by the editor, and of reports of what some one 
group has done during the week in all departments. 
As some one from each group is requested by the 
editor to read the paper of his group, each group feels 
that it has a responsibility and an interest in the work. 

GROUP VI. 

[Contmuation of work reported in the UNrvKSSiTT Rb€X>rd, 
NoTember 18, 1806.] 

In history, as the children expressed a desire to 
know what was going on in other New England 
colonies, the settlements of Mason and Gorges, in 
Maine and New Hampshire, were taken up, bringing 
out the reason for the failure of the first attempt, the 
dispute over the claim to the land, and how it was 
settled, and the history in general until New Hamp- 
shire became a royal colony. This brought our study to 
the beginning of the struggle for liberty in the colonies. 
It was necessary to go back to Massachusetts, and 
discover how and why this colony became the leader 
at this time. The early union of the four colonies, 
when Massachusetts had taken the lead, was recalled, 
together with the fact that it bad two thirds of all the 
inhabitants in New England, and yet had no greater 
representation in the Union than the other colonies ; 
but its two representatives, relying on their greater 
constituency, had been more arbitrary and made 
greater demands. The independence of Massachu- 
setts in coining the pine-tree shilling was discussed, 
and the children saw that the coining of money must 
be a sovereign right, which Massachusetts had 
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UMitped. The ftppointment of commtei<meT0 to tlie 
colonies and the result of theb inyestigatioD, and 
eompromises made were discuBaed. The children 
were told that the people were willing; to pay the 
salary of a governcMr, but objected to having the king 
determine the salary, on the ground that thie was 
taxation without representation. Some of the class 
expressed surprise that, so long before the Reyolution, 
this thought was in the minds of the people. They 
had thought of the Revolution as a sudden opposition 
to a tax on tea. 

The settlements of the French in Canada and the 
Mississippi valley were studied in order that, when 
told of the war between France and England, the 
children might be able to understand its effect in 
America. Since no study of Canada had been made 
since the days of Marquette, the events after that 
time were told. The claim of the French to the Mis- 
siisippi valley led to an examination of the map in 
order to determine just what this claim might 
include, where it would conflict with England's 
claims, and what points would best be fortified in 
order that each country might protect its claim. The 
country drained by the Mississippi necessitated learn- 
ing all the tributaries of the great river. The Indian 
tribes inhabiting the country were looked up in order 
to see which side, if either, they would take| in a war 
between the French and English settlers. This study 
revealed the fact that the ESnglish were friendly with 
the Iroquois and the Canadians with the Algonquins. 
It also brought out the fact that the English were 
farmers and the French traders and adventurers, and 
allied themselves more easily with the Indians. 

For reading lessons parts of Franklin's autobiogra- 
phy have been used, and compositions of the children 
which have been type-written. 

In Science, the children finished their thermometers. 
The record of one of the class of his workis as follows : 

MASIMO A THXBMOMBTBB. 

1 Siist nuid» a tube ten inches- looff. Then I i>nt it In the gas 
and turned it around to keep the tube from bending untU it waa 
aealed at one end. When the tube wa» red hot I blowed it very 
•oftly until there was quite a large bulb at one end. Then I 
colored alcohol with methyl orange and put it in the tube until 
it was about one third full. Then I nearly sealed the other end, 
and put the bulb over the gas flame to drive out the air. When 
the air was all out I sealed the end entirely. Then I made a 
back for it in the ihop. I found the freezing point by putting 
the tube in the snow, and marking the point 32 degrees. 

This group has also found the specific gravity of 
various substances by experiments, and has discussed 
the. pressure of air» and how it affects-the use of sails^ 
hydraulic pressure, force pumps, etc. 



In nntfiber work tlvi grcMip hm oentiiUMdIfcs 1ms|»- 
ing of school acoounts. The items of expense are p«t 
on the board miscellaneously, and the childvea arees- 
pected to insert them in the proper ooluain in their 
books. These columns are headed ** Dairy ProduotB," 
'*Dry Groceries," "^ Meats and Vegetablse,** •*Siifi- 
dries," and ** Cash Received." There are occasionany 
animated discussions as to the particular column in 
which to ^aoe an item, as^ for example, whether cheese 
is a dairy product or a dry grooery ; and whether leal- 
hnrd ought not to go in the meat and Vipelable col- 
umn; whether codfish could be called • **me8t" 
Number work also forms a p«rt of both science, oooit- 
ing and manual training. 

In cooking, oats^ rice» and corn preparations have 
been studied in the same manner as wheat. Ths 
whole grains and preparations were compared witft 
similar preparations of wheat as to comparative 
amount of starch, and quality of cellulose surround- 
ing the grains. From this comparison the chikbea 
were expected to determine the Ibi^th of time re- 
quired for cooking, and the aoMHint of waier needed. 
An experiment was made to i^ow what pari ^ the 
cereal thickens the water. Starch and cellulose were 
separated by sifting, and boiling water added to eacfeb 
The children saw that the water on the starch was 
thickened while that on the cellulose remained ckas, 
though it softened the cellulose. Hence they condudr 
ed that the greater the amount of starch the more 
water would be needed, but time to oook would depend 
upon the quantity of cellulose to be soltened. Todiow 
that water was contained in grains, corn and rios wees 
popped and the deduotion made that the bunting of 
the grains was due to the preseaee of water whieh esf 
panded under heat. To prove this the cc»>n was 
weighed before and after popi^ing. 

Macaroni and vermioelli were next studied as prep- 
arations made tsom flour. A. further study of Vege- 
tables baa been teken up and a quantitative aad 
qualitative analysis of the potate befifun^ 

Sewiaic haa inoUided chiefly the makiog of articles 
described Cor other gnmps. Workbags have^ been 
finished, towels hemmed, and holders made of felt 
They are now preparing to dress a doll in Indian fash 
ion from wool which they have spun,woven«BiKl dyed; 

The French vocabulary <rf the children has been 
gradually increased. They h«ve learned the namseof 
the parts of the body, of articles used in the srimol- 
room, and hours of the day. A4jectives luive besn 
introduced, sentence* have been composed and writ* 
ten in French^ oorreoted^ and eetusnsd toth^sliildnBi 
DraiBfatisatbniaused a»f«ras passible; thtfohUdfOB 
acting out the French they use. 
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in Group V, t. 6., studies, in colonial life. Tb» aim is 
te werk up details which will enable the children to 
draw the interior of a room in colonial times. They 
hare drawn their idea of a New Ehigland landscape 
and of a colonial house from descriptions in ** Miles 
Standish." A girl at work at a spinning wheel has 
been drawn from a model. 

In the shop this group has made the same articles 
as Group V. 
' Work in the gymnasium is the same as that of other 

groups. 

I ll <■ 1% ■ 

Recent Numbers of UmvERsnr Periodioalb, 

The December (1898) number of the School Review 
is entirely occupied with the Report of the New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools* 
prepared by its secretary, Ray Greene Huling. The 
followibg addresses are given in full : " The Training 
of the Imagination in Education/' by George Harris ; 
'*The Training of the Imagination in the Study of 
Literature," by Huber Gray Buehler; "The Culture 
of the Imagination in the Study of Science," by John 
M. Tyler ; " How to Bring Out the Ethical Value of 
History," by William M. Sloane ; " How Far the Public 
High School is a Just Charge upon the Public Treas- 
ury," by Frank A. Hill; Discussion by Thomas M. 
Balliet, Dr. Huling. Professor Rice. Under Reviews 
"The Selected Letters of Cicero," by Professor Ab- 
bott of the University is reviewed by Arthur Tappan 
Walker, formerly of the University. The usual Notes 
and New Publications complete the number. In the 
January (1899) number Professor Thurber's Outlook 
Notes have their usual interest and value. Oscar 
Thiergen discusses the value of '* International Corres- 
pondence Between Pupils." A. F. Nightingale con- 
tributes a paper read before the American Historical 
Association, in Cleveland, on " History in the High 
Schools." "The Preparatory Education of Medical 
Students" is discussed by A. L. Benedict. Other 
artieleeare"The Trained TeAcher," by E. E. Gates; 
"History in Secondary Schools," by A. L. Goodrich ; 
" The High School Period," the third paper in a series 
of " Secondary Education in the United States," by El- 
mer E. Brown ; " A Report of Progress of the Commit- 
tees of the Department of Natural Science, N. E. A.," ' 
by Charles Skeele Palmer ; " A Course of Study for 
Higii Schools" is outlined by Henry E. Chambers. 
The " Approved Course of Study for High Schools in 
New York " is of interest in this connection. Reviews 
and Notes and Announcement of New Publications 
follow. 



The JouBNAL OP PouTWAii fiiCX>ifOMT for December 
1898 contains the following : "Spaxiish Currency," by 
A. de Foville, translated from the French manuscript 
by BL Parker WiUis ; "Socialism in France," by G. 
Francois, translated by Henry Rand Hatfield; "The 
Measure of the Value of Money According to European 
Economists," by G. M. Flamingo, translated by Lisi 
C. Cipriani ; " The Quantity Theory of Money from 
the Marxist Standpoint," by A. P. Hazell; "Stable 
Money," a paper read before the Omaha Monetary Con- 
gress, by Thomas Elmer Will; Notes, Book Re- 
views, etc. 

The JouBMAL OP Geology for October-November 
1898 contains the following: "The Classification of 
Rock Formations," by H. S. Williams; "The So-called 
Cretaceous Deposits in Southern Minnesota," by F. 
W. Sardeson; "The Silurian Fauna Interpreted on 
the Epicontinental Basis," by Stuart Weller ; "Bysma- 
liths," by J. P. Iddings; "The Development and 
Geological Relations of the Vertebrates," by E. C. 
Case ; Editorial articles. Summaries of Recent Books, 
Reviews, etc. 

CuRRERT Everts. 

A valuable opportunity for research in Zoology, 
Botany, and Physiology is offered by the Association 
for Maintaining the American Woman's Table at the 
Zoological Station at Naples. The annual support of 
such a table for research costs $500, and entitles the 
association supporting it to appoint to it qualified 
students who are furnished by the Station with all the 
materials, apparatus, and assistance, free of cost. 

The appointments to " scholarships " of this associ- 
ation are made by the Executive Board, which also 
sometimes gives financial help toward the expense of 
travel or residence in Naples. 

Further information regarding the time and mode 
of making application may be had from Dean Talbot, 
Green Hall. 

The current number of the AnnaUof the American 
Aeademy ofPoliticaJ and Social Science contains an 
article on '*The Growth of Great Cities in Area and 
Population" by Professor Edmund J. James. It 
shows the remarkable growth, not only of the urban 
population in general* but especially of that portion 
of the urban population to be found in the very large 
cities during the last fifty years. It describes also the 
growth of area in large cities, showing that the ten- 
dency to extend the boundaries is not peculiar to 
Chicago or to American cities in general, but has been 
quite as characteristic of European cities as well. 
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Calehdar. 

JANUARY 27'-f£B/fUAfir 4, 1890. 



Friday. Jakuart 27. 



Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 



Chapel -AsBembly 
Hall. 10:30 a.m. 

Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 
Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Papers : " Forms and Uses of the Coherer,*' by L. H. Gil- 
more ; " The Theory of the Coherer," by Frits Reiohmann. 

Saturday, Jaivuary 28. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Morgan Park Academy, 8: 30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, January 29. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

The Reverend Professor Stevenson, of the IfcCormick 
Theolofitieal Seminary, will speak. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, January 30. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Geological Club meets in the Lecture Room of Walker 

Museum, 4:30 p.m. 

Miss Baber will give an illustrated talk on her recent trip 
to the Bsibamas. 

New Testament Club meets in South Divinity Hall 

Parlor, 7:30 p.m. 

Members of the Club will report upon the current period- 
ical articles upon New Testament subjects. 

Tuesday, January 31. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges by Asso- 
ciate Professor MacClintock, in Kent Theater, 
10:30 a.m. 



Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23, 
5:00 p.m. 

Mr. F. L. Stevens will present the results of his work upoa 
** The Fertilisation of Cystopus." 

English Club meets in the English Library, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, D, 8:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor von Klenze will speak on Kane 
Franoke's ** Social Forces in German Literature.** 

Wednesday, February 1. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges by the 

President in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, February 2. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Bacteriological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 

Room 40, 5: GO P.M. 

F. L. Rainey : **Anti-Streptiooccus Semm.'* 
Philosophical Club meets in Faculty Room. Haskell 

Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Dr. MacMillan will speak on " Postulates of an Experi- 
mental Psychologist.'* 

Friday, February 3. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 A.M. 
Mathematical Club and Physics Club hold a joint 
meeting in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, Room 32, 
4:00 p.m. 

Discussion : " Can a Fourier Series represent a Disoontinn- 
ous FunctionT" to be opened by Head Professor 
Michelson. 
Note: "On the Mechanical Solution of Equations,*' by 
Assistant Professor Youn^. 

Philological Society meets in Cobb Lecture HaH, 
Room SB, 8:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Manly will read on "Another Hamlet 
Problem." 

Saturday, February i. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Meeting of the Admfnistrative Board of Physical 

Culture and Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVIDB8ITY BBCOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUB8PAY, 8:80 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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Reports prom the Zoological Club.* 



POLTMOBPHIO NUOLBI IN EMBRYONIC 6BBH-CKLL8. 

While studying the oOgeneeis of Loligo peaiei Lee., 
the squid common at Wood's Holl, Mass., I noticed 
that the embryonic germ -cells showed nuclei much 
lobed and contorted, a condition which has been ob- 
seryed in other germ-cells and variously accounted 
for, as due to amitosis, to deterioration with accom- 
panying fragmentation, to increase of the assimilating 
surface, etc. I wish here briefly to call attention to 
this condition in the squid. An account of the 
oogenesis will soon be completed. 

Sex first becomes distinct shortly after hatching the 
embryonic germ cells being apparently indifferent. 
During and for a short time after the embryonic period 
the genital gland rests upon the left tongue of the 
internal yolk-lobe. Nourishment is evidently direct 
through the yolk epithelium, the genital blood vessels 
developing toward the end of this period. During 
this time the nuclei of the germ -eel Is enlarge rapidly 
and show marked lobes, bays and contortions, a cen- 



* Meetings of the Antamn Quarter 
Bjbcobd, Vol. Ill, Nos. i and 16. 



See Univsbbitt 



ttxMome being usually visible in one bay of each nucleus. 
The descendants of these cells, the odgonia and sperma- 
togonia, also show a polymorphism of their nuclei 
which becomes less striking as the number of genera- 
tions increases and the size of the cella decruUMA. 
These cells aLwag»l» xmur tteUood^wMls of th^ 
gland and their chromatin, like that of the parent- 
cells, is not finely divided but massed in clumps, a 
large clump lying near each bay of the nucleus. A 
similar though less marked polymorphism exists in 
nearly all the somatic nuclei at this embryonic period 
and is conspicuous in these rapidly proliferating 
stroma-cells at the hilum in which the blood vessels 
form. 

This condition of the nuclei in the germ-cells of the 
squid is due neither to deterioration nor to amitosis, 
for it is shown by all the germ-cells which after attain- 
ing a large size divide by mitosis, giving rise to the 
o6gonia and spermatogonia. It seems probable that it 
is here caused by the rapid growth of the nucleus to- 
gether with the retention of the centrosome and massed 
condition of the chromatin in these rapidly dividing 
embryonic cells. Mary M. Stubgbs. 



LARViB OF ARBNICOLA ORISTATA. 

The highly resistant organization of these larvso 
renders them remarkably well fitted for artificial rear- 
ing. They may be reared from the egg in sea water 
kept adrated by Ulva up to a stage where the struc- 
ture and habits of the adult are practically complete. 
Addition of carmine powder to the sea water seems to 
accelerate development up to a certain point, probably 
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on account of the increased food-supply which is thus 
furnished to the developing larvsa. 

They leave the egg-strings as slightly elongated, 
strongly heliotropic larvae with two eye-spots and three 
body-segments, each with two pairs of setae. Prototroch 
and paratroch together with a median ventral band of 
cilia are present, and by their aid the larvae swim 
about actively, rotating on the long axis at the same 
time. After a day or two they settle down and begin 
to form the tubes in the interior of which they undergo 
the remainder of their development. These tubes are 
of very simple construction being composed of any 
convenient foreign particles united by a glutinous 
substance secreted apparently by certain large clear 
cells, situated anteriorly, which are to be regarded as 
gland-cells. From now on development progresses 
uniformly and growth proceeds as usual by the addition 
of segments at the posterior end. The opacity result- 
ing from the presence of the yolk gradually diminishes 
as the yolk becomes absorbed, and when twelve seg- 
ments or so are present the larvae have become almost 
perfectly transparent. By this time the mouth and anus 
have appeared and the three divisions of the intestine 
are established, the mid-gut or stomach, which is very 
early distinguishable, being sharply marked off from 
the fore and hind-guts, the latter of which is ciliated. 
The anterior part of the fore-gut is eversible and 
forms a proboscis, which appears at an early stage, 
and by its activity the neighboring particles of debris 
are taken into the intestine and as they pass through 
the latter the food material is extracted, just as in the 
adult. The essential habits of the adult are thus 
assumed at a very early stage. As the larva grows 
older the uniform segmentation of the body undergoes 
an alteration and by the time thirty segments or so are 
attained there is perceptible a division of the body into 
two quite distinct regions which correspond to a 
similar division in the adult, where the anterior part 
of the body, including the first eighteen segments, is 
of considerably greater diameter than the remaining 
posterior part which consists of a large and inconstant 
number of very short segments of similar structure. 
This division gradually becomes more definitely 
established, and at the same time the gills make their 
appearance as simple thin-walled outgrowths of the 
body- wall which gradually become branched in a more 
and more complex manner. There are thus formed 
eleven pairs of these structures, situated in segments 
8 to 18 inclusive and containing looped blood vessels 
derived from the main vascular trunks. The nephridia 
are ah^ady visible through the transparent body-wall 
as six pairs of somewhat elongated sac- like structures 
situated in segments 5 to 10. The otocysts are now 



clearly visible ; the circulation of the blood with the 
contractions of the dorsal vessel and of the two "hearts'* 
can be readily seen, as can also the secondary external 
division of each of the anterior segments into five by 
superficial circu lar grooves. At this stage in fact apart 
from their small size (12 to 18 mm.) and complete 
transparency the larvae are in both habits and struc- 
ture practically identical with the adult 

R. S. LiLLIE. 

The following papers were also presented during the 
Quarter: "Caspar Fried rich Wolff and the Theoria 
Generationis," by Assistant Professor W. M. Wheeler; 
"Field Work at Turkey Lake, Ind., and a Series of 
Turtle -Embryos from that Locality," by Miss E. R 
Gregory; "Recent Literature on Spermatogenesis," 
by M. F. Guyer ; " Eisig on the Development of the 
Capitellids," by Dr. C. M. Child; "Early History of 
of the Optic Vesicles and Accessory, Eye-like Vesicles 
in Vertebrates," by Professor W. A. Locy of North- 
western University; "Characteristic Features of 
Mitosis and Amitosis," by Assistant Professor S. 
Watas^ ; "The Field Columbian Museum Expedition 
to Africa in 1896," by Professorial Lecturer D. Q. 
Elliott, Director of the Expedition; "Protective 
Coloration," by Dr. W. H. Dudley. 



The University Blememtary School. 



GROUP VII. 

[Continuation of work reported in the Ukivkbsitt Becobd, 
Noromber 25. 1S98.] 

In Latin simply forms of stories in Roman History 
have been studied. Romulus and Remus, Cornelia 
and her sons, and Horatius were given thenu new 
words being illustrated by drawings or action, or 
suggested by English equivalents. Questions are 
asked in Latin, and the reply of the child in Latin 
shows whether he understands the meaning of the 
word and has caught the inflection. No formal gram- 
mar is taught, the children being expected to get this 
unconsciously. 

In history the story begun by the class in the 
autumn was finished. It covered the early develop- 
ment of life from the cave period to the time of the 
making of cloth, discovery and use of metals, and 
beginning of agriculture. The class as a whole dis- 
cussed the points that were to be written about, then 
each child developed these as best he could with the 
help of his imagination or general knowledge. The 
results were criticised in class, the first test applied 
being whether the paper described what w&s probable* 
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This criterion served to curb thoee whose imagina- 
tioDS led toward the marvelous. The best papers, 
were incorporated in the story, typewritten, and read 
by the class. In the story the children had worked 
out the gradual improvement in forms of homes, in 
weapons, and in tools, by using and adapting the 
crude materials which man found about him. They 
saw the reason for combination of groups into tribes, 
the necessity for laws, the advantages of trade, and 
the control over animals and training of them to serve 
man's needs. In trying to reason back from a clay 
dish or an iron axe to discover how it was made, the 
children realized that they had an easier task than the 
man who felt the need of a dish and of an axe and had 
to discover the materials from which to make them. 
The tribe chosen for study was superior to all other 
tribes about it, and only thoee impulses which led to- 
ward higher civilization were studied. Every thought 
that might result in improvement of weapon, tool or 
home life was told to the chief, and shared by the 
whole tribe, the one who suggested or invented receiv- 
ing due honor. Bravery was a virtue because it served 
the whole tribe, and cowardice reprehensible because 
it endangered all. Much of the atmosphere of life in 
a forest was gained by the children as they tried to 
write a description of a solitary man exploring an un- 
known country to discover a new home for the tribe, 
when the old home had become unable longer to sup- 
port life. Or they followed a single hunter, or group 
of hunters, along a river bank, through a deep and 
dangerous forest, to secure food without which the 
whole tribe must die, and understood how essential a 
keen observation of the habits of animals, and of skill 
in the use of such weapons as they had must have been. 
When other tribes disputed with them the hunting 
ground, their power to hold it depended upon their 
better means of defense or attack, or upon braver men. 
So the use of the long spear, of the shield, of fortitica- 
tion, and the simplest military tactics, were thought 
of. The desire for inventions or the possessions of 
another man or tribe too strong to be attacked, 
led to trade as an easier method of obtaining them, 
and to a degree of respect for the rights of others. 
They saw the sudden death of some one of their 
number, and speculated about the future life, which 
they suspected from vivid dreams. And when the 
great chief died thoy decided to raise a mound above 
him, so that the memory of his deeds might be pre- 
served. 

With the beginning of the winter quarter we took 
up first a brief account of the Lake Dwellers — in order 
to show the result of a permanent location in leisure 
for improvement in pottery, basket-making and knowl- 



edge of animals, seeds, etc. — and then began the 
study of peoples now living, who are still in the prim- 
itive stage, or have developed a civilization different 
from our own. The study of the autumn quarter has 
enabled the children to understand the difficulties 
that confront an isolated people, and to know what to 
look for as a criterion of degree of civilization. The 
present quarter's work will give them an idea of the 
geography of the world and the peoples of different 
continents, and som6 idea of how forms of civilization 
are dependent upon adaptation to environment. 

In science the group has studied the adaptation of 
insects for the winter, the adaptation of plants for 
food of insects, pollination, and cross fertilization. 
This study enabled the children to see the relation of 
plants and animals to one another and the depend- 
ence of both upon inorganic matter. In the study of 
pollination they incidentally learned the names of the 
parts of a flower, and how each is adapted to a 
specific end. 

In another class in science they have taken up the 
simplest principles of machines as a means of utili- 
zing or overcoming force in nature. They began by 
studying wheels and springs. All the different uses to 
which these were put were suggested and discussed ; 
then a clock was takeh apart and put together. In 
order to see the relation of small cogwheels to larger 
ones, and the effect of the pendulum in regulating the 
motions of the wheel. Experiments were tried with 
three lengths of the pendulum, in order to find out 
how the length of the pendulum is related to time, 
how it affects the rotation of the wheel, and the prin- 
ciple on which it depends. In working out this they 
discovered what a square of a number is and what a 
direct and an indirect ratio is. 

The work in cooking has been the same as that re- 
ported for Group VI last week. The food cooked for 
the luncheon of the group is supplemented by sand- 
wiches and fruit brought by two children in turn for 
the whole group. The setting of the table, assigning 
of places, and waiting on guests is done by two of the 
group assigned to the task in order. One or two from 
other groups are invited guests, and the luncheon is 
regarded as a social event which requires care and 
management. Guests are given seats of honor and 
entertained. 

In sewing work has been practically the same as 
that of Group VI. The group is now at work on rat- 
tan baskets, which are needed for various purposes in 
the school. 

In the shop a variety of articles has been made as 
presents. Some of these were small hand blotters, 
made from solid wood sawed in a semi-ellipse on the 
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under side, and furnished with a knob handle. Find- 
ing the center point for the knob brought in a little 
constructive geometry. Small trays for toilet articles 
were made, involving chip carving. Some of the group 
have made book-racks for a table, and small easels. All 
have made book-binders for records of cooking lessons. 

In music individual drill has been given in voice 
and ear training. They have written a group song 
and have learned songs for chorus singing. 

Their work in the art department has been the 
illustrating of stories studied in Latin. They are now 
trying to draw Horatius at the bridge. Before begin- 
ning to draw, pictures of river scenery were shown 
them and talked about. Then each child drew his 
idea of the scene. Many of the drawings were with- 
out perspective and the children were led to see 
that Horatius could easily step across the Tiber. They 
then began to plan the horizon line and place the 
details of the foreground in proper perspective. 

In French the vocabulary of the children has been 
gradually enlarged by learning new words and the 
forms they would assume in sentence structure. The 
simpler verbs have been taken up in three persons of 
the singular and plural, and the interrogative and 
negative forms of sentence. Words are given the chil- 
dren and they are asked to write sentences in which 
the words are used. Some of the lessons are given in 
connection with sewing, and the children are taught 
to describe in French what they are doing. 

The work in the gymnasium is continued along the 
lines of physical development and games which de- 
velop alertness. The game of bean bag, recently in- 
troduced, requires counting by fives and tens. Num- 
ber work is introduced in connection with all studies 
wherever practicable. 



Calendar. 

FEBRUABf 9-1 h 1B09. 



Friday, Febbuart 3. 
Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Mathematical Club and Physics Club hold a joint 
meeting in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, Room 32, 
4:00 p.m. 

Discuuion: "Can a Fonrier SeriAS reproMDt a Ditoontinn- 
ous FnnotionT" to be opened by Head Professor 
liichelion. 
Note: ''On the Mechanical Solution of EqnationB,'* by 
Assistant Professor Young. 

Philological Society meets in Cobb Lecture Hall, 
Room 8 B, 8:00 P.M. 

Head Professor lianly will read on "Another Hamlet 
Problem." 



Saturday, Fsbruart 4. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Meeting of the Administrative Board of Physical 

Culture and Athletics. 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, February 5. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Burton will speak. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. O. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, Fsbruary 6. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Geological Club meets in the Lecture Room of Walker 
Museum, 4:30 p.m. 

Professor C. R. Van Hise will discuss ''Soma Battlefields 
of American Strati^aphy." 

Sociology Club meets with Head Professor Small, 
5731 Washington av., 8:00 p.m. 

Miss Annie M. MaoLean will read on *' Life behind the 
Counters." 

Tuesday, February 7. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior CoUeges by Asso- 
ciate Professor MacClintock, in Kent Theater, 
10:30 a.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23, 
5:00 p.m. 

A paper on ** The Morpholoffy of Ghietuni," written by Dr. 

Xotsy of the Botanical gardens at Buitenzor?, will be 

reviewed by W. R. Smith. 
H. F. Roberts will reviAw a paper by Schind on **Tbe 

Function of Amus in Cereals." 

Wednesday. February 8. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges by the 

President in the Chapel, Cobb Hall» 10: 30 a.m. 
Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, February 9. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Friday, February 10. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Saturday, February 11. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Press, 

8:30 a.m. 
Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 
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The subject on which 1 am to address you is not of 
my own choosing. The President chose it for me. 
I start out with mentioning this, not because I wish 
to sneak behind this broad, all -covering shield for 
shelter, in case I should give offense by my remarks, 
as has been my bad or my good fortune to do every 
time I have opened my mouth on this question. So 
often have I been hauled over the live coals that, 
though I do not particularly relish the process, the 
prospect of subjecting myself to a repetition of it does 
not make me shake in my boots with terror. I have 
become sufficiently used to it not to consider one or 
two fresh blisters, in addition to the old ones, of very 
much consequence. My reason for stating that the 
President has seen fit to ask me to talk to the Juniors 
on this particular question is a very different and a very 
serious one. If I succeed in impressing upon your 



*An address read at the Jonior College Assembly, February 6, 



minds the lesson it ought to impart to them, a good 
day's work will have been done though everytiiing 
else I am to say should be worthless or worse than 
worthless. 

When the President asked me to speak on " expan- 
sion " he knew full well that I am a radical opponent 
of this policy, ready, nay, anxious to fight it tooth and 
nail, whenever an opportunity offers to do so; and, 
though, to my knowledge, he has not felt called upon 
to give his opinions with any definiteness to the public, 
we are all aware that his views considerably differ from 
mine. It is this that I invite you to ponder well. For 
it does not merely mean that a certain gentleman by 
the name of William R. Harper is broad-minded 
enough to think that gags, in whatever way applied, 
are an abomination which, together with other abom- 
inations of the benighted past, must be kept well 
under lock and key in the historical lumber-room. 
It means that as long as he is President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this great educational institution 
is indissolubly wedded to the conviction that free dis- 
cussion — free, not only in form and before the law, 
but also in fact and before the forum of public opin- 
ion—is the very vital principle of a republican com- 
monwealth. It means that the University of Chicago 
earnestly protests against and utterly repudiates the 
latter-day notion that whosoever dares, in questions 
involving the nation's weal and woe for all time to 
come, to swim against the current and not to chime in 
with the popular clamor, ought to be hooted and 
pelted down as a miscreant — a man so lost to all true 
American instincts that every patriot ought to turii 
away from him with contempt and loathing ; — it means 
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that the modern irresponsible anonymous gods, hurl- 
ing from the editorial sanctum the lightning of 
their anathema maranatha against these audacious 
spokesmen of the minority, can find no official 
recognition, and still less official imitators, in these 
halls; — it means that a student going forth from 
them into life as a votary of the notion that in 
a grave crisis in the nation's life, unsavory argu- 
ments can and may be successfully met by drown- 
ing those who make bold to present them beneath 
a flood of scorn, derision, obloquy, and denuncia- 
tion, will be recreant to his alma mater;— ii means 
that this University is not content with being a mill 
turning out bachelors, masters, and doctors, but is 
bent upon rearing true men, true women, true patriots* 
not merely revering in theory, but holding sacred in 
practice the principles which have made this nation 
what it is— taking along with their diplomas the true 
principles of true liberty, not to be hung on the wal^ 
as a brilliant but lifeless decoration, but as impelling' 
directing, formative agencies, holding sway over and 
pervading their every thought and sentiment, till 
death tolls his curfew bell calling them off from life's 
work. Because it means all this I was more than glad 
that the President suggested just this subject as the 
theme for my remarks; as a member of the Uni- 
versity's educational staff I was grateful for it and 
proud of it. 

Looked at from another point of view I was very far 
from deriving satisfaction from it. The nature and scope 
of the question are such that the few minutes here at 
my disposal would barely suffice just to enumerate the 
main points from which it ought to be discussed. To 
present an argument on only one or two of them 
would, however, be very poor tactics. I am too old a 
hand at such political jousts to blunder into such a 
pitfall. Though my position were as impregnable as a 
proposition of Euclid it would not avail me any- 
thing. The veriest tyro could pick me to pieces as 
easily as he would a man of straw, by simply taking 
no notice of what I had said and booming away with 
his big guns at whatever I had not spoken of. To 
demolish an argument that has not been made is not 
much easier than to demonstrate that your failing to 
say certain things is tantamount to admitting the 
truth and conclusiveness of the antagonist's conten- 
tions. Perhaps you will say : ** Possibly that is so, but 
what will you do about it? We cannot listen 
to you more than a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes." Well, I shall tell you quite frankly how I 
propose to get very neatly out of the scrape. I shall not 
speak at all of the reasons which in my opinion 
render the launching of the nation into a career of 



imperialism the most portentous mistake, which at 
this time human ingenuity could devise. 

Does anyone reply to this announcement : "That is 
altogether too neat a way to get out of the scrape ; in 
common parlance that is called backing out ? " Not 
so. I was one of the very first to give the alarm. I did 
it at so early a day that, publicly and privately, the 
harshest epithets were heaped upon me for daring to 
assume that the war would or could lead to the 
acquisition of territory. I then— it was at the end of 
June — made an elaborate statement of my reasons in 
a speech which was printed in full and circulated in 
many thousands of copies. I do not not back out. 
By this statement I still stand. Nothing do I retract, 
and I should hardly know what to add except by way 
of amplification and further illustration. Since then 
many speeches have been made and many articles 
have been written, which are undoubtedly mtich abler 
than mine. But they are so by greater literary finish, 
more stirring eloquence, a more cogent and convincing 
way of statement ; substantially new arguments they 
have, to the best of my knowledge, not adduced. Nor 
do I say that in a spirit of self -complacent vain- 
gloriousness. It is no matter for boasting that one 
can descry a pike staff in clear sunshine at a diatance 
of two yurds. All the leading objections to the new 
kind of expansion policy, however, seem to me so 
glaringly obvious that, as the German saying is, a 
blind man cannot fail to see them at midnight. But, 
however that be, I have certainly the right to refer to 
that speech of mine whomsoever cares to know why 1 
think that the expansionists are steering us into a 
whirlpool of dangers and calamities. The opportunity 
that is offered me to day I shall try to put to better 
use than I could do by serving a re-hash of part of 
what I said then. 

First, I propose to tilt my lance against what I be- 
lieve to be an exceedingly weak part in the armor of 
my adversaries, while most, if not all, the expansion- 
ists evidently think it the strongest part of it. Presi- 
dent McKinley has put the argument into an epigram- 
matic form. His saying " Destiny determines duty " 
has been exultingly hailed as striking the very key- 
note of the situation confronting us and pointing us 
more unerringly than the needle points to the pole to 
the policy we have to pursue, whether or no. In my 
opioion — I say it with all due respect — the saying is 
a very nice and clever bit of alliteration, but that is 
all the merit there is to it. As an axiom, intended to 
serve as a finger post in practical politics, it is worse 
than worthless; it is in the highest degree harmful, 
because instead of sober and sound thinking a vague 
sounding phrase is made to point the way — a vague 
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aouadiiig phrase eminently fit to serve as a stately, 
nay as a gorgeously dazxling cloak to any vagaries. 

'* Destiny " indeed ! Many years ago, as a student at 
the University of Dorpat, I had occasion to see in 
what an odd way destiny is apt to manifest itself at 
times. Crawfishes were considered a great delicacy, 
but not many students could afford to indulge in the 
luxury. At the restaurant where many of us used to 
dine a dish of crawfish was ordered by a student who 
had rendered himself somewhat obnoxious by the os- 
tentjatious way in which he gave his comrades object- 
lessons of his father's wealth. Next to him sat the 
most famous wag of the university, closely watching 
the slowly progressing preparation of the tit-bit. 
When the last tiny piece of white and pink meat was 
put on the sandwich up jumps the wag, grabs the 
sandwich, darts off into the next room, stowing away the 
sandwich into his capacious mouth as fast as he can. 
The robbed student of course after him, remonstrat- 
ing, calling the thief all sorts of names, finally chal- 
lenging him — all in vain, on and on went the hot 
chase around the billiard table, the wag never saying 
a word, but running and chewing. When the last 
€nimb had been gulped down, he stopped and gasped 
out t ** Jixcuse me my dear fellow, I really did not do 
it on purpose." 

The beginning of this little story runs on very dif- 
ferent lines from those of the history of our late con- 
flict with Spain, but the ends seem to me to bear a 
very striking family likeness. We declared war, when 
Spain, after yielding to our every demand, finally re- 
fused to do what, so far as I remember now, no self- 
respecting nation in recorded history has ever done — 
refused to relinquish at our bidding a large and valu- 
able part of her rightful national domain. Still I be- 
lieve that the body of our people were sincere in their 
protestation that the war was to be waged not for any 
selfish ends, but in a truly and grandly altruistic 
spirit, serving the holy causes of justice, liberty, and 
humanity. In entering upon this venture we, how- 
ever, reckoned without our host in this, that the 
wretched weakness of Spain proved to be much 
greater than we had expected it to be. Our noble in- 
tentions broke down before the onset of the tempta- 
tions precipitated upon us by this weakness. We not 
only took whatever we could lay our hands on, but 
with a grand spurt of imagination, the like of which 
is not to be found in all recorded history, we claimed 
to have conquered two thousand islands, while, as a 
matter of fact, we only had possession of one city in 
onp of them. A bigger dog was never wagged by a 
smaller tail. Spain, having practically not a ship or a 
dollar left with which to continue the war, had of 



course to yield to the peremptory demand of the Pre- 
sident's peace commissioners, to cede not only all we 
had actually conquered, but all we pretended to have 
conquered. To the inspiring strains of a brilliant 
overture on our unparalleled magnanimity, struck up 
by the expansion press, we gulp it down all and with 
a majestic bow to the inhabitants of the ceded islands, 
to the world at large, and above all to ourselves, we 
blandly say : «' Can't help it ! Really did not do it on 
purpose — Destiny! Duty!" 

If we are at liberty thus to manufacture our destiny 
we can make anything we please our duty. That is the 
way to make duty a synonym of wish— impulse— crav- 
ing — appetence. Principles are supplanted by inter- 
ests. ''Interests," I said? No, supposed interests. 
For nothing can be really our interest that runs coun- 
ter to and is destructive of the principles on which and 
by which our national greatness has been reared. To 
maintain them inviolate is our paramount interest, 
overshadowing all others, for everything else depends 
on their being thus maintained. To contend that we 
are under compulsion to manufacture a destiny for 
ourselves which renders it our duty to break them 
down and trample them under foot, is to bid us stulti- 
fy ourselves to a degree no other nation has ever done. 
The Ate of the ancient Greeks, the Kismet of the 
Mussulmans, repellent conceptions as they are, they 
are vastly less so than this kind of destiny to which we 
are asked to bow down as our supreme ruler. 

Besides, are we the only people on the face of the earth 
entitled to a destiny ? The Filipinos, too, set up a 
claim for a destiny ; they do not want Uncle Sam's, 
but Philippine destiny. It is true, we contend that 
the destiny we offer them is much better. May be it 
is. But what of that ? My friend Mr. Jones of Chi- 
cago has always been of opinion that his diet was 
hygienically much more commendable than that of 
Mr. Smith of Evanston. But when he informed Mr. 
Smith the other day that he had better give up render- 
ing his life miserable by his unreasonable way of liv- 
ing and conform to the excellent rules laid down for 
him by Jones, or there would be trouble. Smith asked 
him in reply whether he was an applicant for a place 
in an asylum, and then showed him the door. That is 
the way Uncle Sam has ever been wont to act. About 
three quarters of a century ago certain very wise and 
very benevolent men in most exalted positions, having 
formed a political club called the Holy Alliance, were 
profoundly convinced that the western hemisphere 
would go to rack and ruin, if it were not subjected to 
a proper political diet. Uncle Sam's family physician 
by the name of James Monroe showed them the door 
and warned them never to return ; if they presumed 
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to meddle with the weetem hemisphere's political 
diet in any other way than as a — to them — purely 
academical problem, they would be made to see stars. 
Many years later Napoleon III, improving the oppor- 
tunity of Uncle Sam's being preoccupied by a family 
quarrel, attempted to circumvent that notice and be- 
stow upon distracted Mexico the blessings of a well- 
ordered French destiny. Uncle Sam never recogpiized 
the imported destiny called Maximilian. All the time 
the home destiny called Juarez alone had the backing 
of his official recognition, and no sooner had he set his 
own house to rights than he bid Napoleon to re -ship 
the destiny he had so graciously constructed for the 
benighted Mexicans and be off. 

Thus Uncle Sam is forswearing his old creed, if he 
now sets about doling out, by dint of the persuasive 
force of his formidable war enginery, destiny — ^his des- 
tiny—to peoples that are foolish or perverse enough to 
want none of it. To let other folks attend to their 
duties as he insisted upon not being interfered 
with in attending to his own, that has been his duty 
as he has read it for 120 years. Now it is proposed to 
let him turn over a new leaf, making it his paramount 
duty, at the expense of his duties by himself, to com- 
pel other peoples to let him take care of their duties. 
If that be in fact our ^ destiny," then it is indeed a 
destiny with a vengeance, dooming us to sap the foun- 
dations of our own house for the sake of giving to the 
dilapidated houses of strangers a new coat of paint 
and making them in other respects conform a little 
more to our notions of habitableness. I, for one, as 
an historian and as a reflecting man, who has deliber- 
ately chosen to cast his own and his children's lot with 
this republic, emphatically enter my protest against 
this doctrine. I assert, confidently defying refutation, 
that for us as for all other nations holds good what 
Schiller lets Tell say to Wallenstein : 

** In deiner Brast sind deioes SohioksalB Sterne/' 

in thine own bosom are the stars of thy fate. We are 
ourselves the molders of our destiny. If harm come 
ftom our new departure— as I with many others be- 
lieve that it is as certain to come as it is sure that 
causes must have effects— the responsibility for it will 
rest not with impersonal, intangible '* destiny," but 
with the people of the United States and primarily 
with those who, in good or in bad faith, from pure or 
impure motives, have manoeuvered them into consent- 
ing that the yoke of this pretended destiny with its 
alleged duties be put upon their necks. 

This leads me to the second point I am anxious to 
impress upon your minds as forcibly as I can. We 
anti-expansionists and anti-imperialists are as pro- 



foundly convinced of the truth of what we advance, as 
the abolitionists of yore were that slavery was a curse 
which could not fail to bring the judgment of heaven 
down upon a guilty country. But we do not claim to 
be infallible. If tiie future should prove that we are 
after all mistaken — if the evil consequences we foresee 
and predict should not materialize, or materialize only 
to such an extent that they are indisputably greatly 
outweighed by the beneficent results now promised us 
by the advocates of imperialism, we should still stand 
acquitted, and more than acquitted, before the judg- 
ment seat of history in one most important respect 
For the very reason that we are a democratic republic 
and fast becoming the mightiest state on God's earth, 
we can afford less than any other nation to be unmind- 
ful of the good old nursery rule, "look before you 
leap," but we have been forgetful of it in tills whole 
business in a truly appalling degree. We have allowed 
it to be managed, and even gloried in its being man- 
aged, as if ** destiny" were really driving us with a 
smart whip. Up to this day the sovereign people have 
not expressed their will in regard to it in an authentic 
way. The President and Oongress were elected on 
totally different issues. The newsQjapers, which care 
ever less for their readers because the advertisers are 
becoming ever more the decisive factors as to thor 
financial success, set to making public opinion to an 
unprecedented extent by claiming to voice it. The 
possibilities for playing off bogus for genuine public 
opinion have not diminished, but most alarmingly in- 
creased in the last decades, and never before have th^y 
been improved with such tremendous effect as in tiiis 
instance. Every day hundreds of converts were made, 
not by argument — one could fain think that many 
papers deemed it altogether beneath their dignity to 
deal in the out-of-date article argument — but simply by 
dint of dinning, day in and day out, into the reader's 
ears the assertion that everybody was thinking and 
feeling a certain way. For a while the President 
withstood the Percy Hotspurs of noble and ignoble 
motives. Probably he would have been the victor in 
the contest, if it had not been for the Maine catastro- 
phe, whose authors are still as unknown to us as on 
the day when the wires fiashed the dire news over the 
whole country. The finding of the experts that the 
explosion was due to an outside cause, made the peace 
side of the scales kick the beam. The President's 
hand relaxed. He threw the reins over the ne<^ of 
Congress. Congress went it blindly, a goodly portion 
of party zeal, anxious to put the other fellow in a 
hole, constituting an unsavory admixture of patriotic 
ardor. Who could have the hardihood to d^naad 
a chance for calm and judicious reflection, when ffae 
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cry ** Remember the Jtoik^" made the blood rush to 
YmA and h^art ? Still to ask for the dii^omatic oor- 
reapondence that had led up to the Rubicon, still to in- 
aiat upon diacusBion, was to proclaim oneself dead to 
national honor. In a torrent-like current the country 
was being swept along — whither ? To ask the question 
had become a crime. Aye, I know whereof I speak. With 
the day of Manila ^ Destiny " in full panoply stepped 
on the stage to lead us —whither ? To ask the ques- 
tion had become a greater crime, and, at the same 
time, proof of something like idiocy. Cervera was 
crushed, Spain lay prostrate and the peace commis- 
sioners went to Paris to see to it that '* Destiny" 
surely led us— whither? To ask the question had 
become a folly stupendous enough to make the monks 
of a Trappist convent burst with laughter. Had we 
not a president, who had proved himself the greatest 
statesman of the age? To leave everything to him 
and *'no questions asked" was the only course to 
take, not only by every true patriot, but by every sane 

' man. During the war more than one man of stand- 
ing, whom I had just seen vigorously join in the 
applause elicited by some imperialistic sentiment, told 
me in a quiet comer that he in the main thought exactly 

' as I did. WhUe the peace commissioners were at 
work, even Congressmen— provided the papers reported 
correctly — boasted of it that they had no opinion of 
their own; wherever the President took his stand 
they would be found. When, after the return of the 
oommisaioners, ominous clouds began to arise at the 
Philippines the senate was at once bitterly berated by 
innumerable papers for daring to do its constitu- 
tional duty in examining and discussing the treaty 
before giving its consent to it, instead of ratifying it 
at once and letting the future take care of the trouble- 
some question what we shall do with the ceded terri- 
tories. During the war, «. e., while the condition of 
things now confronting us was created, one could hear 
again and again from highly cultured men : ** As yet 
I have not bestowed thought enough upon these 
questions to form an opinion." Since the close of 
hostilities the staple argument has been : *' Now it is 
too late to speak about what ought to have been done. 
We are in it and must make the best we can of the job. 
What the best is and how it can be accomplished we 
will talk about by and by, after having settled with 
Spain. Besides thus far everything has turned out 
well with us and therefore we can be sure of it that it 
will be so also now." Such have been the poor 
chances of reflection and discusssion before, during, 
and after the war, which has launched us into a new 



That is of even graver portent ttum the iharaotsr 
of this new destiny. If a nation legally po ooob s o d of 
a government of the people and by the people gets 
into the habit of thus virtually dispensing with reflec- 
tion and discussion, and consequently with the forma- 
tion of well-matured opinions of its own, when a 
powerful appeal to its feeling is made or its passions 
are aroused, then it will not long stay possessed of a 
government for the people. What is the sheet-anchor 
of the republic ? The constitution? Our great na- 
tional charter has incontestably stood the .te6t of 
time and experience better than any other written 
constitution history knows of, and the country owes to 
it so much that one would indeed have to pidnt with 
a fuU brush to make the picture liable to the charge 
of exaggeration. Still I answer the query with an 
emphatic No. In spite of the excellence of the con- 
stitution the republic will be irretrievably doomed, if 
the people of the United States cease to be fit for a 
government of the kind indicated in the familiar 
saying of Lincoln I just alluded to. The character of 
the American men and women, not merely as indi- 
viduals, but as citizens— as co-active, co-determining, 
co-formative constituent elements of the sovereign 
general will— that is the sheet-anchor of the republic. 
If that meet the large requirements of a gigantic democ- 
racy, we can safely outride every storm ; if that fall 
permanently below that high standard, nothing can 
prevent our drifting into the breakers and foundering. 
I contend that in this portentous crisis of the nation's 
history it has been found sadly wanting. The situa- 
tion confronting us is not the result of the people's 
deliberate judgment and will. It is the outcome of 
the combined action of sentiment usurping the func- 
tion of reflection with the people — of leaders who did 
not lead, but merely contrived to be the front row of 
the leaderless crowd running it knew not whither — 
and of our foe, whose wretched weakness has struck 
harder blows at us than our strength at him. We 
have not only leaped without looking, but we have 
heaped scorn, ridicule, and contempt uJ)on those who 
urged, nay, in the anguish of their patriotic forebod- 
ings implored us to look, and now we put the wreath 
on the brow of inconsistency, bestowing only com- 
mendation and praise upon those who put their inge- 
nuity to the task of arguing away their contentions 
of six or nine months ago. 

These are signs of the times boding us no good. 
Though all the luscious fruit should be g^nered 
which the enthusiasm of the expansicmists expects to 
reap from the new departure, the spirit manifested in 
these things cannot with impunity be allowed to take 
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root with our peoi^le. The republic reete on a founda- 
tion of Band and the waves of time will wash it down 
all the, more certainly the larger its population, the 
greater its wealth, the more irresistible its power be- 
comes, if the nation's destiny be not implicitly ruled 
by the deliberate judgment and the conscious will of 
the people at large, based upon calm reflection and 
nursed to maturity by full untrammeled discussion. 

Students of the University of Chicago, if you want 
to do your full duty by yourselves, by your alfiia 
maUTt by your country, dare to get at the sober facts, 
though they be ever so unpalatable, ere you form an 
opinion ; — dare to do, on the basis of these facts, 
your own thinking, ere you chime in with what others 
profess to think, and do your own thinking, con- 
scientiously and thoroughly ; — dare to work your way 
up from mere opinions to firm, rock-set convic- 
tions; — dare to stand by your convictions, not merely 
passively, but actively, contending for them with all 
the mental and moral strength you have, though ever 
•o few agree with you and ever so many be arrayed 
against you;— dare to live up to your convictions, 
though tiie popular passion of the hour in its fatuity 
and fierce intolerance reward you with cruel denun- 
ciation and stinging obloquy. If you do that, then, 
even if you err, you will have a right to claim for 
yourselves, even more than Lear, exclaiming : 

**Aye, a kinff, eyery inch a king ;*' 
then you will have an incontestable right to say, ''Aye, 
a man, every inch a man ; ** **Aye, an American patriot, 
every inch a true American patriot ! " 



Official Notices. 



At a meeting of the Faculty of the Graduate Schools 
held January 28, 1809, the following persons were ac- 
cepted as candidates for the degrees named : 
PM" tiM DtfTM •! BlMtor of Arte : 

Edmund K. Broadus, 
Sydney C. Newsom, 
Walter S. Adams. 

For tha Oecrte of ilaator of 5clMW« : 

Laura S. Dickey, 
Henry C. Rigffs, 
John P. Goo%. 

Per tho Dogroe of JlMtor of Plilloooph jr : 

Mary Martin Tardley. 

For tho Dogroe of Doctor of PhUotoptajr : 

John G. Coulter, 
Hyman E. Goldberg, 
Johannes B. E. Jonas, 
Weaiev W. Norman, 
Max Darwin Slimmer. 



Official tiiFOfin* 

During the month ending January 31, 1899, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 515 volumes from the following 
sources : 

Books added by purchase, 906 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 7 vols.; Philo8(^hy, 18 vola; 
Pedagogy, 20 vols.; Political EiConomy, 12 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 29 vols.; History, 90 vols.; Sociokigy, 
1 vol.; Sociology (Divinity), 11 vols.; Sociology (Folk- 
Psych.), 1 vol.; Comparative Religion, 3 vols.; Semitic, 
9 vols.; New Testament, 10 vols.; Comparative Philol- 
ogy, 3 vols.; Greek, 13 vols.; Latini 1 vol.; Romance, 
U vols.; German, 24 vols.; Ekiglish, 19 vols.; Mathe- 
matics, 12 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes Observatory), 2 
vols.; Physics, 15 vols.; Geology, 13 vols.; Zoology, 4 
vols.; Anatomy, 4 vols.; Palaeontology, 1 vol.; Phyiriol- 
ogy, 1 vol.; Botany, 1 vol.; Church History, 8 vols.; 
Systematic Theology, 52 vols.; Homiletics, 2 vola; 
Morgan Park Academy, 10 vols.; Dano-Norwegian- 
Swedish, 1 vols.; Swedish Theological Seminary, 16 
vols. 

Books added by gift, 99 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 75 vols.; Philosophy, 1 vol.; Pedl^- 

gogy, 12 vols.; Political Economy, 2 vols.; History, 

1 vol.; Sociology, 2 vols.; English, 1 vol.; Geology, 1 

vol.; Botany, 2 vols.; Church History, 1 vol.; HaskeU, 

1vol. 

Books added by exchange for UDiversity Publica- 
tions, 50 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 28 vols.; History, 7 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 1 vol.; New Testament, 6 vols.; Botany, 
7 vols.; Church History, 1 vol* 



The OunfucuLum of the Juhior Colleqe of Soiehce. 

The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School of the 
University at a meeting held December 17, 1898, passed 
the following resolutions which were forwarded to 
the Faculty of the Junior Colleges for consideration : 

1. That the regulationi of the UniTanitj relative to tiiltniifftiy 
to the Junior CoUeicea be so amended that in the GoUese of Sci- 
ence the eleotiTe nnita recommended for admlarioa ahaU not 
become requiremeots in the Junior CoUegea. 

2. That the resolationa of the UniTersitj relative to the onrxio- 
nlom of the Junior College of Sdenee be ao amended that the 
Junior CoUege work leading to the degree of S3, shall nnnrist 
ot six majors of sdenoe, three mi^Jors of Mathematics, thwe 
majors of Latin, French, or German, three majors oC . 
and three eleetiTe majors, etc., etc. 
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The Faculty of the Junior Collegefl referred tbeee 
resblutioQB to its Committee on Curriculum which 
reported on February 4, 1899, the following difficulties 
in the proposition embodied in the above resolutions : 

1. It introdooM a system for the S.B. group entirely at vari- 
anee with thi^t which characterises the other groups, and which 
would lead to the breaking down of the distinction between the 
sereral colleges. 

2. Wbere^ the Unirersity belicTes that in the Junior Colleges 
the electiTe work should not bo more than one-fifth of the whole, 
y«t, according jbo the plan proposed, almost one half of the four 
years* preparatory course would be made electiTe. 

8. It would secure no uniformity in the student's equipment 
inside of the College of Science. In the four years' preparatory 
course plus the two years* college course a given student might 
hare fifteen majors of Modem Languages and eight majors of 
Science ; and another might have nineteen majors of Science 
and no Modem Languages. These oas«»8 represent the two ex- 
tremes, but indicate the direction which, in our experience, 
irregularities in preparation would take. 

4. As the aboTA shows, it would not always secure even as 
much Science as the present plan, in which every student at the 
end of his Junior College course must have either ten or eleven 
majors (including preparatory) and may have as many as sixteen 
or seventeen majors. 

5. Except for the smaller amount of Latin required (8 mjs.) 
the S.B. student at the end of the Junior College course might 
thus have had precisely the same course as the Ph.B. student, 
even as re^rds Science. This slight difference would encour- 
age students to transfer from the College of Science to the 
College of Literature, and vice versa. Any real difference 
between the, two coUegee would soon be broken down. 

6. The large proportion of students who enter without Solid 
Oeometry would not have Analytics as a requirement, since 
only three majors of Mathematics all told would be required of 
them. In October 1896 out of 168 students entering from the 
secondary schools 87 or 22 per cent., entered without Solid 
Geometry. In the College of Science the proportion was 9 out 
of rsi, or 30 per cent. 

7. If a student should enter without the Modem Languages 
and prefer to take Latin in college be might graduate without 
either French or German. Such students, not having a prefer- 
ence for Latin, would be required to take only three majors 
of both French and German in college, instead of nine majors 
as at pres en t. . 

The above mentioned objections may be summarized as 
follows : The proposition involves 

a) The abandonment of the principle of throe distinctive 
groups leading to the three colleges and of the arrange- 
ment by which inequalitiee in preparation are adjusted 
in the first two years of college. 
h) The failure to secure, of all students, a larger amount of 
Science than at present, coupled with the possibility— 
probably not contemplated by tlje framers of the motion 
— of not securing the present amount of Modem Lan- 
guages and Mathematics. Without question a large 
number of students under the proposed plan would have 
one major less of 'Mathematics and all the way from one 
to nine majors less of Modem Languages. 
In riew of these objections and the fact that no more Science 
than is at present required is secured, it is the unanimous 
opinion of the committee that the proposition In its present 
form is ill-advised. It therefore requests the Faculty of the 
Ogdsn Gradnats School of Scieooe that, if its object was to re- 



duce the Latin rsquiremsiit, it should foimiilats a proposition 
to that effect which does not involve larger consequences, not 
only for the College of Science, but also for the other colleges. 
If the purpose is to secure more Science in the CoUeg^ of Sci- 
ence, something of a different nature is needed* 

As a matter of fact and experience there has been no lack of 
opportunity, so far as the preeent curriculum is concerned, for 
the student to take Science in addition to the present require- 
ment of six majors. In the past four years, the requirement 
being 33^ per cent., of the Junior College course, our students 
have taken 81, 8^ 28 and 80 per cent, of Science, and 24, 2S, 25, and 
20 per cent, of elective work. Taking out the Latin, which has 
been reckoned as elective (3, 7.7, 7.7, and 8 per cent.), we find 
that the students in their Junior College work have given 81, 18.8, 
17.3, and 14 per cent, of their time to absolutely free eleetives. 
Science to this amount (averaging over throe majors) might 
have been taken in addition to the requirement of six mi^Jors. 
It is dear, therofore, that if more Science is desired, the sp^iiic 
requirement of six majors must be increased either by the dis- 
placement of some other subject now required or by redneing 
the eleetives. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Bdwabd Capps, Chairman. 
Gbobob B. Yziroairr, 
S. W. SrmATTOV, 

E. O. JoBOAir, 

F. I. CAmmrrsB. 
CommitUt <m Owrricvilum 



ReoEMT Numbers op Um¥BR8nf Pbriodioaim. 

The contents of the Botanical Oasbttb for Decem- 
ber 1898 are : **The Effect of Aqueous Solutions upon 
the Germination of Fungus Spores,** being Contribu- 
tions from the Hull Botanical Laboratory, XI, by F. 
L. Stevens; "The Physiological Action of Certain 
Plasmolyzing Agents," by Rodney H. True; ''The 
Eiarly Botanical Views of Prunus Domeetica,** by F. A. 
Waugh; under Briefer Articles are "Recent Work 
upon the Development of the Archegonium," by 
Douglas Houghton Campbell, and the "Homology of 
the Blepharoplast,** by Charles J. Chamberlain ; under 
Open Letters is " Another Question of Nomenclature,*' 
by T. D. A. Cockerell ; Reviews of the " Organography 
of Plants,'* "Bokomy's Text-book, A New School 
Botany; " Minor Notices, Notes for Students, News, etc. 

The contents of the Amsbioan Joubiialof Sociologt 
for January 1899 are as follows : " Ethical Instruction 
in School and Church," by E. M. Fairchild ; "Trades 
Unions and Public Duty," by Jane Addams ; " Con- 
cerning a Form of Degeneracy,'* II, by Alexander 
Johnson; "Sex in Primitive Industry," by W. I. 
Thomas ; " Some Inequalities in Land Taxation," by 
L. G. Powers ; " The Barbarian Status of Women," by 
Thorstein Veblen ; " Criminal Anthropology in its Re- 
lation to Criminal Jurisprudence," by Frances A. 
Kellor ; Reviews ; Notes and Abstracts; Bibliography. 
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The Mlowing is the table of contents of the Bib- 
LiOAL World for January 1899 : I. Frontispiece : 
" Some Inhabitants of Qaza." II. Editorials : ** Study 
precedes Teaching ; " *' Study of the Bible, Search for 
its Meaning;" *' Attention and Perception;" "Investi- 
gation and Acquisition ; " ^ Applied to a Whole Book ; " 
" Applied to a Single Passage ; " " After Interpreta- 
tion, Application." III. " The University of Pads, 
Biblical Workers in the Theological Faculty" (illus- 
trated), Ira M. Price. IV. "The Purpose and Plan of 
the Gospel of John," Ernest D. Burton. V. Exeget- 
ical Notes: "John, Chapter I," George H. Gilbert. VI. 
The Council of Seventy. VII. Work and Workers. 

VIII. Book Reviews : " Sanders and Kent, Messages of 
the Earlier Prophets " (w. b. h.) ; " Bennett, Primer of 
t^ Bible" (w. B. H.); "The Holy Bible Containmg 
the Old and New Testament " (s. m .) ; " Geden, Studies 
in Comparative Religion" (g. s. o.); "Gladden, Seven 
Puxzlitog Bible Books " (h. b. hatch). Literary Notes. 

IX. Questions and Answers. X. Supplement; "Theo- 
logical and Semitic Literature," W. Muss-Amolt. 



Calendab. 

FEBRUARY 10-18, 1890. 



Fbidat. Febbuaby 10. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall,10:30A.if. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Koom32,4:00p.M. 

Papers : " Specific Heato of Metala at Low Temperature," 
by Mr. Anderson ; " Periodic Symmetry in tbe Order of 
Spectral Lines," by Dr. Mano. 

Satubday, Febbuabt 11. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Press, 

8:30 A.M. 
Administrative. Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
' The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School of Sci- 
ence, 10: 00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, Fsbbuaby 12. 

Day of Prayer for Colleges : 

9:30-10:15 A.M. — General University Prayer M«>etiuff in the 
Y. M. C. A. Room, Haslcell Oriental Museum, led by Presi- 
dent Harper. 

4:00-5:00 P.M. — Vesper Service. Addresses by Miss E. K. 
Price, International Secretary in charge of College worlc 
of the y. W. C. A. ; and Professor C. R. Henderson in be- 
half of tbe University. Special Music. 

7 :0(V-7 :45 P.M. — Union Meeting, at Haskell in the T. M. C. A. 
Room, Haskell Oriental Museum, led by Head Professor 
Coulter. 



MOHDAT, FX9BUAJHr 18. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — CAiApel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall. 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior Colkge 
Students). 
New Testament Club meets with Head Professor 
Burton, 5524 Monroe av., 7:30 p.m. 

Subject for diMosaioii: '*The Yirfin Birth of Jaras,*' lod 
by Messrs. Heuver and Daridaon. 

TUKSDAT, FeBBUABT 14. 

Chapel Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chanel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges by Asso- 
ciate Professor MacClintock, in Kent Theater, 
10:30 a.m. 

Wbdnksday, Fkbbuaby 15. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges by the 
President in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Philosophical Club meets in Facul^ Room, Haskell 
Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor Aoffell speaks on '' Y*liie as a Phyeho-. 
loffioal Category.** 

Thubsdat, Fkbbuabt 16. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Bacteriological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory 
Room 40, 5:00 PJC 

H. B. Daviet: *' Recent Work upon the Coli-T^phoid 
Group.*' 

Fbidat, Fkbbuabt 17. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 10:30 A.M. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 36, 4:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Moore reads on ** Crinkly Gnrvea.** 
Notea: '*On a Special Biquadratio Involution," by Mr. 
McDonald: ^'Oonceminff Mechanical Methods of Solv- 
ing Equations** (second note), by Assistant Professor 
Young. 

Satubday, Fbbbuaby 18. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the UniTorsity Press, 

8:30 A.M. 
Administrative Board of Student Organisations, 

Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVIBBSITY BBOOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUBSDAT, 8: SO A.M.. in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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Th£ Mmmfif op Today— 178 New OppoaTUM/ms. 

BY PB0F£880/f QRAHAM TAYLOH, 
Chhago Tk^oioghal 8«mlitarii, 



The problem of life and the training and work of 
the Ghristian minietry are inseparable. Their relation 
IB as essential and vital as that which involves the 
dependence of any one of the forms of life upon 
anothev. No problem of personal or social life can be 
MiSj stated, without including the training and labor 
of men for its solution. Every question of the day 
witti which Christianity has anything to do in the last 
analysis stateaor raises some question of ministerial 
training and work. All historical movements answer- 
ing^ the appeal of life crystallize into theory. The 
theOTy, if it be a g^rm of life, generates its training 
Rhodl. Hie movement centers itself down upon the 
sehool for the conservation and reproduction of its 
ttoeigy. The training school is in the last analysis 
Ifce- form which life takes on to express and reproduce 
..If, ttierefore, the seminary be bom of the 
life in the churcli to r^roduce in manifold 



form that life in the world, it must itself be in and of 
today. It must be among men, as one of the nerve cen- 
ters of humanity, hidden within the body near the heart 
it may be, yet there receiving and thence responding 
to every outreaching and uplooking of human need 
and aspiration, and every inbreathing of divine help- 
fulness and inspiration. The human and divine should 
there meet and mingle, and issue in ministry to man- 
kind. However unbroken its philosophic ca)Bi, 
however heavenly its hours of devotion, however un- 
wordly its desirably unique order of life, however quiet 
its studious days, yet the doors of its human under- 
standing and sympathies sliould not be shut in the 
streets, and the divine wisdom dwelling within should 
be heard ** crying without, uttering her voice in the 
streets, crying in the chief places of conoouiae, utter- 
ing her words in the cities.^ Certain is the alter- 
native before every seminary and every order of min- 
istry thus to coordinate its learning with contem- 
porary life, thus to adjust the power of its old and 
changeless gospel to the new, varying, and diverse 
needs of men, and thus to minister to the living, or to 
be left of life, lose the power of truth and truth itself, 
with the loss of the purpose and power to apply it. 

It cannot be incumbent upon this hour either to 
adduce proof of the radically different and dianged 
conditions under which the ministry and the ohurok 
are now at work for the world than prevailed even a 
generation ago. Who tha^t is reirfly at work* can faU 
to recognize the fact ? With the phenoQienal obi^ssea 
in the industrial, eooupmic, intellectual, and social life 
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in mind, it would be more a myfterioiiely Buepicioua 
factor of the aituation than a reaaeuring evidence of 
the vitality and perpetuity of the church if the con- 
ditiona of our Chriatian work were unchanged. Like 
"^ Lockeley Hall Sixty Team Afterward," the church of 
our prayera and teara and toile may atill atand, ita ivy 
aa green, ita walla aa firm, ita apire aa aoaring aa ever ; 
but if from pulpit and pew the life that ebba and flowa 
about ita foundation crtonee is not aeen to change for 
better or worae with the coming and going of each 
generation, and each change ia not recognized aa an 
imperative mandate to readjuat the application of the 
old and only goapel to the new need, the spiritual 
house will be found to be undermined and at last 
swept away by the living current which might have 
turned its machinery and enriched its gardens to 
perennial fruitage. The ahifting scenes and trying 
tranaitions of our day, then, are to be to us what those 
of our Master's days on earth were to him— only the 
unfolding of the Father's purpose the aignal to take 
the next step forward in the progress of the great 
plan, the divine call to change the method of pro- 
cedure and to employ the differing means now neces- 
sary to secure the same unchanging ends. 

Now, aa ever, throughout the history of the church, 
ex^ency is only our opportunity. The passing of 
what haa been and made good history is only the Mas- 
ter's marching ordera to change our present policy. 
The only real crisis in life, be it that of the church or 
that of any other of ita manifold social or individual 
forms, is in the capacity or willingness of the living 
to adapt their life and labor quickly and completely 
enough to the ever changing conditions of living and 
working. 

The new opportunities of the ministry of today, 
therefore, are defined by, aa they grow out of, the exi- 
gencies of today's life. There are three which press 
for recognition at every outlook we take upon the 
times in which we live. 

1. From the universal necessity for the subdivision 
of labor arises the new opportunity to specialize min- 
isterial knowledge and effort. 

The undertone of all human vocations, which makes 
itself more and more impressively heard throughout 
the civilised world, is the increasing necessity for the 
division of labor. The industrial world has long since 
given its consent to this necesdty. And how inven- 
tions, discoveries, the applied sciences and useful arts 
have fiourished and poured their marvelous harvests 
into the lap of life since this recognition has been 
yielded! The enlargement of the field of human 
knowledge, and the limitations to individual capacity 
forcing the recognition of thia necessity for the 



subdivision of labor from the whole intellectual world. 
The apedaliat ia surely supplanting the general 
scholar, which designation can be applied, even by 
courtesy, to fewer and fewer men. The general 
acholar ia and must be admitted to be of an extinct 
apeciea. Most classes of intellectual men are already 
acting in accordance with thia fact. There ia real 
danger, indeed, that enough of a general education 
will not be left to supply the specialist with a ful- 
crum on which to use his lever. The ministry and 
the theological training achoola may very safely be 
conservative in being the slowest and most reluctant 
to yield the general to the special, but we must yield 
larger and quicker concession to this universal neces- 
sity, if the ministry as a body is to keep abreast of the 
other learned professions, and if the church aa an in- 
stitution is to obtain, much more to increaae, her hold 
on modem life. 

No auch claim now exists or ever again can, ia civil- 
ized lands as literature, science and art once preferred 
to the professional services of the ministry, when they 
comprised wholly or in large part the educated claas. 
Those handmaids of religion have long since had a 
professional service of their own. Men are not 
dependent or depending upon the ministry for their 
literature, science, or art, or even ethics. But the 
minister is still rightly held responsible for a special- 
ist's knowledge of the Scriptures, of the ethical 
development of the race, and of those social condi- 
tions and ideals which largely determine the character 
both of the individual and society. Moreover, in 
biblical scholarship, for instance, not only the scientific, 
but the working knowledge of the word ia requiaite. 
To be trained is aa necessary aa to be learned. To 
know how is as essential as to know. The relation 
between the use of knowledge and its posaeesion, 
between what we do with truth and what it is to us is 
vital. More kinds of men, rather than more men, are 
the need of the hour. More men to a church rather 
than more churches to the community are the de- 
mand, at leaat of the increasingly dense and complex 
populations of the world. More diverse and diatlnot 
classes of ministry are needed, not only to fill specific 
needs, but also to g^ve free development for differing 
attitudea of mind and heart The pulpit ia still a 
throne, to which in advantage aa well aa by divine and 
human call the minister is heir-apparent. But fewer 
and fewer churchea can live and fulfill tiieir mkaion 
by preaching alone. The teacher is as distiiietly 
demanded by the present emergency in the churdi'i 
ministry aa the preacher. Both f unctiona maj» ^nd in 
moat cases must, be fulfilled by one and the aame man, 
but there ia more and more opportunity to. restore 
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teaching as a distiiict office, aft well as function, in the 
church's ministry. For if all signs fail not, the 
church is rapidly shifting the weight of emphasis 
from the modern substitutes for the nurture of life 
back to the fulfillment of her primitive educational 
function, upon which her first and most continuous 
dependence was laid for winning the world and build- 
ing life into the kingdom. Her greatest scholars and 
missionaries were once her great catechists. Never 
has she been able to depend for her conquests, either 
upon predominantly evangelistic agencies, or upon 
telling the truth to passive audiences through the in- 
strumentality of preaching. If, moreover, the parish 
and interparochial, and outlying fields of activity are 
to be considered as truly the fulcrum of the church's 
power as the pulpit itself, then wider are the fields for 
specialization, and more manifold the demands for the 
subdivision of labor. The minister in charge of the 
parish more and more needs to be trained to the exer- 
cise of that neglected function of administrative lead- 
ership, which the apostles call ^'Episcopal'* If these 
things be true, the well-educated and trained minister 
will try to know, not only something of everything, but 
everything of something. Among the things about 
which everything should be known by someone in the 
service of every larger church, or group of smaller 
ones, are the new psychology which is springing out 
of child-study andihe physio-psychological laboratory, 
the new pedagogy applied to religious culture which 
is beginning to be built upon the inductions of the 
new psychology, and those soienoes of the social serv- 
ice of the church which are involved in the churches 
agency in answering the prayer, " Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." Incalcu- 
lable in their bearings upon the progpress of the king- 
dom and the methods of promoting it are these new 
opportunities of the ministry. So new are they that 
^eir infiuence bids fair to be constructively revolu- 
tionary. 

2. Out of the changed relationship of laity to minis- 
try arises the new opportunity for training and lead- 
ing the volunteer force of the church. Now, as never 
before, **the people have a mind to work." It is the 
muster day of Messiah's army, judged by the volun- 
teering. He ha% the dew of his youth. " In holy at- 
tire," the vestments of the people's priesthood, they 
respond to his call, not singly, but in whole battalions, 
and with an enthusiasm wiser, holier, and more chiv- 
alric than the crusaders ever knew. Was ever such 
recruiting known as has gathered, mainly'in our own 
day,the vacft' armies marshaled in our Sunday schools, 
Christian associations, and young people's societies^ 
not to speak of our Christian institutions of learning? 



Greater than earth's proudest legions is the ** great 
multitude of women " that publish the Word' given 
them by the Lord. No diviner voice is heard today 
than that which cries everywhere '*the kingdom of 
priests is at hand." It means that the day of the 
King's power is come. 

That in infiuence and power the laity are nearer 
the ministry than formerly is cheering evidence of 
the success of ministerial work, in that it is largely 
due to their fidelity to their office. The general 
admission of the lay element of the church to its 
ecclesiastical assemblies, the steady rise of their influ- 
ence in its councils and the extent and efficiency 
of their work in all the manifold organizations 
of Christian effort is far from obliterating the 
distinction between the office of minister and lay- 
man. So far from supplanting the function of the 
minister, the rise of the laity opens to him his 
very greatest opportunity. What greater Ruction 
can the ministry aspire to than to train such a mem- 
bership for service ? With what higher prerogatives 
has the high calling ever been invested than to be a 
teacher of teachers, a trainer of workers ? The great 
Chalmers was never greater than in organizing and 
conducting his workers' training class, which made 
possible and actual the redemption which his church 
wrought in Glasgow, and in the Westport of Edin- 
burgh. He is the best minister who puts most of his 
people to work, no longer he who does the work of 
most of his people. Not only to train the host, but 
to lead them as well is the supreme opportunity of 
the ministry of our day, but only such leaders wiU be 
followed as actually lead by being ahead. No one is 
more of a minister than he is a man. Only the leader- 
ship of a man ministering really leads today. The 
leadership of many causes bom of the love and justice 
of the church has passed to other hands for the lack 
of leaders who really would and could lead. Too few 
of them, even now, own more than the merest nomi- 
nal relationship to the ministry whom the church has 
called, educated and ordained to the function of over- 
sight and superintendence. With some of the most 
powerful of them the ministry has only the remotest 
advisory relation; others of them are wholly inde- 
pendent, almost oblivious, of the church. Even city 
missions by the score, in our large cities, are wholly 
unrelated to both ministry and church in their 
work and management, though seldom in their 
resourqea But it is through less fault of theirs 
than of hers. Their choice of other leadership 
has been through no antipathy or antagonism to 
her. They needed to be led. The church either 
had not a large or diverse enough ministry to supply 
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tke'demttnd, or her miDisterB had not been trained bo 
they could really lead. Crom Well's playful boast that 
he would inaugurate *' his reign " by founding a great 
Protestamt college for world-wide propaganda is a for- 
gotten dream. Alexander Duff's redetablishment of 
foreign missions upon the permanent and progressive 
tads of ^leir educational aims and efforts is all too 
slowly followed, or even reoogniaed, in the present ex- 
igency of Christianity within Christendom itself. 
Never -was there a greater opportunity opened to the 
ministry of the Christian church than that which is 
now almost forced upon us : to train and lead the 
member^ip in service. 

3. Out of the changed relative position of the church 
in the community, the social opportunity of the min- 
istry is to be discerned. The church is no longer the 
only or principal 'source of common life. Population 
outgrows the parish, socially even more than numeri- 
cally, intensively more than extensively. The com- 
munity has not so much excluded the church as the 
church has not included the community within added 
provisions for new, distinct, and special needs. The 
tide of influences and events. Which for centuries has 
been resistlessly bearing the individual on to inde- 
pendence, has turned. It is now set, still forward, yet 
toward the interdependence of each upon all. The chan- 
ner through which its life is now sweeping is less indi- 
vidualistic.than sodal. All human life and interests, in- 
dustrial and poiitical, intellectual and spiritual, feel 
and respond to,, and contribute toward the pull of this 
social gravity. Apart from these influences, not only 
is society not to be understood, but the individual 
may not be intelligently treated. Because^they are too 
exclusively individualistic in their aim and method, 
our evangelistic ^orts are failing now to produce the 
results whioh they formerly achieved. There is an 
unmistakably growing reaction from them ; they are 
recognized to he better history than policy. It is no 
disparagement of their past achievement to admit the 
stern facts of current experience, which compel us to 
recognise that in their methods at least they are wan- 
ing forces. Yel evangelism will survive all its methods. 
Its old soul-burdened spirit is already finding new 
forms of self-sacrificing activity, better adapted to 
changed conditions, but aimed, as of old, to win the 
recognition, acceptance, and realization of the divine 
ideals of life, both individual and social. Our evangel- 
ism will be none the less but all the more effective in- 
dividually if we envangelize social conditions. What are 
Aese social problems of the times but the corollaries, 
which God through hia providence, is ever adding to the 
immutable propoisitions of his revealed Word? To 



his imperative '" Ye must be born again ^ is thereby 
added the church's obligations to improre the heredi- 
tary and environing conditions of birth -and Uf e in 
this world. Qod's message at our hand " Repent ye 
and believe the gospel" cannot be fully deliveied 
until the church assures an environment which will 
at least be sufficiently compatible with Ohriatilui ideals 
to make possible the survival, maintenanoe and growth 
of the new life. The church's possession of her 
kingdom is conditioned upon her preaching, exesAplify- 
ing, and realizing "the gospel of the kingdom." How 
else than by accepting these postulates of the prov- 
idence of the living Qod, as the working thecwy 
of her faitii, practice and hope, shall she answer 
the challenge of the hfe of our times ? This means 
the evangelizing of social conditions and the coordi- 
nation of our ethical standards with our religious 
ideals in order to save souls as well as society. For 
the lack of earlier, stronger, more intelligent -and 
united effort in this direction, many powerful com- 
petitors for popular control have arisen, but they 
merely occupy what the church alone can peasooB. 
Many of them exist only because the church does not 
live out half her true life. Christianity haa nothing 
to fear from her modem oompetitors, if the church 
but works out the earthly science of her heavenly 
kingdom, and will but exercise her divine prerogative 
of social leadership. Sociology was bom of the church. 
It is the science of her own kingdom. The ** gospel 
of the kingdom " is sociology withXlod left in it, with 
Christ as the center of unity, with a new birth of the 
individual for the regeneration of society, and the in- 
dwelling Spirit as the dynamic of the social movement 
toward its divine ideal. For this kingdom of the Son 
of Man the whole earth is space, the weary heart of 
man has place, every nation will make room, all alee 
must make way. And the ministry, seminary, and 
church that will seize the presmit opportunity to 
recruit, train, deploy, and lead the priesthood of the 
people for this world-work of the kingdom will write 
a new and glorious page in the history of the oonunon- 
wealth of Israel and the covenants of promise. 

There is a " charge " in Scripture which rises from 
the sacred page to meet the living present as. with the 
signs of apiwoaching storm, or through tho prelude to 
oratorio, solo, and chorus. '^I charge thee, therefore, 
before God and the Lord Jesus Christ who shall jud^s 
the quick and the dead at his appearing and hia kiBg- 
dom, he instant** It is the voice of the Living Qod 
out of the necessities and oppportunities of the • living 
present, enjoining his church to be oont^mpotwty, to 
be the ohuroh of and for its own day. . . 
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PH0BHAMI»£ of 8TUDEMT C0MF£B£MC£8, 

MARCH 8, 4, 5, 1800, 

Under the Au^icei of the Univenitw cf Chicago and ihe 

American IngUtute of Sacred Literature, 



SUBJECT: THE CX>LLEGE STUDENT'S DIFHCULTIES 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE BIBLE 
The C<mf«twicw ol Friday and Saturday wiH be hald In 
Cobb HaN (Chapd). but thosa of Sunday in Kent Theater, the 
Unlvekalty al CMtaso. and win be open to allfenon^interaAed. 
The Students fion the University and ntighUorinK Institutions 
are especially wieed to attend. 



Friday, Msfch 3. 

4:00 P.M. The Scientific Difficulties. 

Points of Contact between the Bible 
and Science, 

Prcfttsor George S. Geodspeed. 

The Science Point of View, 

Frrfessorjokn A/1 Coufter. 

The Bible Point of View, 

President Wiliiam R, Harper, 

Question Conference. 

7:30 PJ<. The Ethical Difficulties. 
The Difficulties Stated, 

Professor George B, Foster, 

The Point of View of Modern Ethics, 
Professor James H. Tnftu 

The Biblical Point of View, 

. Professor Ernest D. Sturiem. 

Question Conference. 



Sftturday, VMki^ 

4:00 P.M. Miracles. 

The Old Testament Miracles, 

Professer^George Z,^£oiinson. 

The New Testament Miracles, 
' PrvfessorShaiier Mathews. 

The Possibility of Miracles, ^ 

Professor W, Douglas Mackentie, 

Question Conference. 

7:30 P.M. The Doctrine of Evolution. 

Evolution as found in Nature, 

Professor X:harles O, Whitman. 

Evolution as found in History, 

Professor Albion IV, Small, 

Evolution as found in^the ^i|i(le, , . 

Professor George S^Qoofispeefif 

The Student's Attitude towiVdEfrolu- 
tioti, - ' ■ . i^ ' 

President John H, Barroisfi, 

Question Conference. 

Sunday, Mafch 5* 
4:00 P.M. Inspiration. 

The Inspiration of Events* . / • •; 

President WHUatrnJi. Ji«^rper< 
The Inspiration of Thought,, * 

Dr, CbtdeWlVciiiw, 
The Inspiration of the Record, 

Professor Ernest D. Burton, 
Question Conference. 

7:30 pj«. The Literary Form of the Bible as 
Adapted to its Spirit and Purposes. 

The Methods Employed by Biblical 
Writers, 

Professor Shatter Mfithewi, 

The Spirit and Purpose of the Biblical 
Writers, 

Professor Ernest />. Burton, 

The Results of the Higher Critidsm, 
President WiUiam R.Hur^, 



Question Confereiiee. • 
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[GontlniuitSon of work reported in the Umiybbutt Rbcobd, 
December 16, 1886.] 

It wm8 not deemed beet to follow out in detail the 
later history of Rome. Accordingly a selection of 
typical emperors was made, the intervening history 
being summarized by the teacher. Enough of the 
character and reign of Neft> was given to enable the 
children to compare the habits of life and thought at 
this time with the days of the republic : voluptuous- 
ness in place of simplicity ; apathy in place of seal in 
public affairs ; skepticism in place of faith in the gods. 
Descriptions in Qw> VadU were used to show the be- 
ginning of Christianity in Rome, and the reaacms why 
the new religion would gain strength in spite of bitter 
opposition were brought out Trajan and Hadrian 
were studied as introducing reforms in the army, 
as realizing the importance of the provinces, and 
attempting to establish a stronger government Dio- 
cletian's scheme for reconstruction was described and 
its failure predicted. Constantine was studied more 
in detail, and the removal of the capital to the new 
Constantinople, the orientalizing of the court/and the 
legalizing of Christianity make the chief subjects of 
discussion. 

Throughout their study the children were led to 
see the jdlienomenon of a great government still con- 
tinuing in spite of the inefficiency and demoralization 
of its leaders, and to realize to some extent the con- 
servatism of an organization once carefully planned 
and started. 

With the beginning of the Winter Quarter United 
States history was begun, taking up the settlements 
and explorations in the Northwest. The children 
were given a general idea of the English, Spanish, and 
French settlements in America, and the motive which 
led to all exploration at this time — to find a short 
way to India. Then the explorations of La Salle, 
Marquette and Joliet were studied, using Marquette's 
Journal and Parkman's La Salle and the MiMsiisippi 
Valley. Parts were read by the children, and other 
parts summarized for them. The route followed by 
La Salle and Marquette was followed, and the names 
of the tributaries to the MiBsissippi learned in dis- 
covering what country was claimed for France as the 
result of this exploration. The best places for forti- 
fications were noted, and where the English and 
Fr ench claims would overlap. The Indian tribes of 
the region were studied to find out their attitude 
to ward the English and French, and their compara* 



tive strength. The fact was noted that the Iroquois 
were hostile to the French, and La Salle in order to 
gain support against them, determined to seek an al- 
liance with the Algonquins. 

One half hour each week is spent in discussing cur- 
rent events. The Philippines and the Nicaragua 
Canal have been discussed, and the children are 
watching the course of events. 

In science they have taken up the processes by 
which the crust of the earth was formed and the re- 
suits of cooling, in producing the wrinkles on the sur- 
face which we call mountains, and the evideiu^ of the 
molten state of the interior by geysers, voloanoes, and 
increased temperature found in descending mines. 
They looked up the temperature at which different 
substances become liquid or gaseous, and in their 
number work found out how far below the surface 
this would occur, using the estimate of one degree 
increase of heat for each sixty feet of descent. They 
discussed the nebular hypothesis and the various 
strata of rock, water, and air that would result in cool- 
ing. In order to get a comparison of the height of a 
mountain with the diameter of the earth, they re- 
duced the height of Mount Everest in the Himalayas 
to miles, found a proportion between this and the 
diameter of the earth, and then calculated the height 
of a similar mountain on a globe twenty-five feet in 
diameter, discovering that it would be between one 
tenth and one twentietk of an inch. 

They also estimated the height of Mt. Everest at 
the end of 1000 and 10,000 years, using a very rapid 
method of erosion. Many points had to be looked up 
in order to carry through these calculations. 

In Latin definite grammar woric has been begun in 
connection with short and easy stories. Knowledge 
of Latin words is first gained from their sounds, the 
meaning being made clear by performing the action 
described, showing the object, drawings, or use of 
English equivalents. The attention of the children is 
called to the ending by associating a plural noun with 
a plural verb, or a singular noun with a singular verb, 
so that much of the grammar is gained unconsciously. 
The use of the object and its ending is discovered in 
the same way. The first three declensions have been 
learned, sentences being used as illustrations of the 
various cases. No grammar work was attempted un- 
til the children were familiar with the use of the 
words in sentences and were able to translate at sight 
or at hearing easy Latin stories. 

In sewing the children have made things needed for 
their own use in the kitchen, t. e., aprons, towels and 
holders, marking them with their initiaHi. In con- 
nection with work in history they have undertaken to 
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drees a doll as an Indian chief, the different articlea 
of clothing — trouseni and cloak of chamois skin — 
head drees and wampum belt— have been planned. 
Each child is made responsible for some one thing, 
calling, if he desires, upon other members of the class 
to assist him. 

In cooking the same work has been done as with 
group VI and VII, more accuracy being expected and 
fuller information. In addition they have made white 
sauce which required a choice of flours. In order to 
And what was best to use they examined bread flour 
and pastry flour to determine the amount of starch 
and cellulose in each, and decided on the pastry flour 
as containing the least amount of cellulose. The 
method of mixing the flour for the sauce was dis- 
cussed. Knowing the effect of boiling on milk, it was 
decided to burst the starch sacs in the melted butter, 
then add the milk gradually to make a smooth sauce. 
Tomato bisque soup was prepared and its composi- 
tion studied by experiments, as reported for other 
groups. 

In music a good deal of drill in writing the notes 
of the scale has been given, and in ear-training. A 
Group song was composed for Christmas and sung by 
the children at the school entertainment. 

In art work some time was spent in designing pro- 
grams to be used at the Christmas entertainment. 



This quarter they have made a special study of plants 
as to light and shade in relation to background, and 
have learned how to apply this knowledge when draw- 
ing from a model. 

In French, part of their lessons have been given in 
connection with work in sewing or cooking, learning 
how to describe in French what they do. Then the 
knowledge thus gained is used in written exercises. 
One of these compositions is as follows : 

Je yenx f aire nne ro^ obaude. Je n'ai pas le drap ioi. 11 ett 
dans le cabinet. Je me lAve, je marohe Ten le cabinet. Dans 
le cabinet je trouTe aussi mon tablier. Je mets mon tablier et 
j'attache mon tablier. Je prends le drap. Je marohe tcts la 
table. Jem'assieds. Je prends mon sac h onvrase. JVniTre 
mon sac h oarrage, et je prends le d6, la bohine de fll, Taisnille, 
les dseaax. Je prends Taiflrnille et la bobine de fll. Je casse le 
fiL Cost nn fll de sole. J'enflle raiflroille. Je Tonx aussi f an- 
flier le drap. Je Tonx onrler le drap. 

In manual training the children are making blocks 
to illustrate various kinds of architecture for the 
younger groups. They are making also a quilting 
frame which is to be used in a colonial room for 
which different groups are preparing articles of furni- 
ture. 

In the gymnasium the usual drill has been given. 
Physical examinations are made to test the health and 
normality of the individual children, and records made 
of measurements, weights, and sense powers. 
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Fbidat, Febbuabt 17. 

Chapelr Assembly : DiTiaity School. — Chapeli Cobb 

.HaU^lb:30A,if. 
MM^Moiatical Chib meets in RTeraoQ Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 96, 1: 00 p.m. 

Head Professor Moore reads on *' Crinkly Carres.'* 
Notes: ''On a Speoial Biqnadratio InTolntion,** br Mr. 
MdDonald: ''ConoeminfMeehanieal Methods of Solv- 
ing Eqoations*' (second note), by Assistant Pr o f essor 
Toons. 

Saturday, Fsbbuabt 18. 

Reiruliur Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Press, 

8:30 a.m. 
Administrative Board of Student Organisations* 

Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, Fxbbuaby 19. 
Vesper Service, Kent Theater, i:00 p.m. 
ynio^ meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7 : 00 p.m. 

Monday, Fsbbuaby 20. 

Chapel-Assembly: Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 

Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 

Students). 

Head Professor Jndson will speak on *'The Treaty of 
Peaoe with Spain.'* 

Germanic Club meets in Germanic Library, 2: 00 p.m. 
Papers by Mr. Seward and Miss Cole. 

Tuesday, Fxbbuaby 21. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 



DIviiiion Lecibres before the Junier Oolle^ by A^mf- 
eiats PMf^ssor MaoClintodt, in Kent thmtsHf, 
10:30 A.M. 

Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 13, 

5:00 p.m. 

Dr. H. C. Cowles will review 8obimper*s new text-book on 
Beolosy; Dr. B. M. Darts wHl present tl^ fesaMe of 
recent work on the oytolosy of the spore motber cells of 
Antboceros. 

Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. R. G. Kimble wUl read on ** Ctirtaln GonsideratioM 
Preliminary to the Comparative Study of Assoeiatkm.'^ 

Wbdmbsday, Fbbbuaby 22. 
Washutotom's Bibtaday, a h<^day. 

Thubsday, Fxbbuaby 23. 

Graduate Assembly.— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m 

Semitic Club meets with Head Professor Harper, eor 

Lexington av. and 58tth st, 7:30 vm. 

Papen byB. Sobmidt on Amos 6:88, and by P. P. Braoe ott 
^'Tbe Tbeolosy off Amos.** 

Fbiday, Fbbbuaby 24. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory 
Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Papers: '*Tbe Polariiation of Eleetrio Waves/' by E. K 
Burns; ''Tbe Surface Tension of Mercury,'* Iqr E. 8 
Johonnott. 

Satubday, Fbbbuaby 25. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Faculty of the Morgan Pturk Academy, 8: 30 a.m. 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIYBBSITY BBOOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUBSDAY, 8:80 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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The Treaty of Peace with Spain. 

BY HEAD PR0fE880R H. P, JUD80N, 
TH Unh0r8lt9. 



The proviBion of the peace treaty about which con- 
troversy has most raged has been that relating to 
the Philippine Islands. May I, then, ask you to con- 
sider with me the questions involved in this part of 
the treaty alone ? 

The provision is that Spain cedes to the United 
States jurisdiction and sovereignty in the archipelago 
known as the Philippine Islands. 

In making terms of peace the President found him- 
self confronted, in the words of a distinguished oppo- 
nent of his policy, not with a theory, but with a 
condition. We were at war with Spain. In the legit- 
imate operations of that war our fleet had destroyed 
the Spanish squadron at Manila and our land forces 
had captured the city and its garrison. The Spanish 
power in the islands was shattered by American mili- 
tary and naval force. 

The insurrection, smoldering and all but extin- 

*An address made at the Junior College Assembly, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1809. 



guished in the early months of 1898, burst into flame 
as a result of the American war with Spain. The 
insurgent leader was transported from Hongkong to 
Luzon in an American ship, and his followers were 
allowed to take arms from the captured Spanish arse- 
nal at Cavity. Owing directly to the paralysis of the 
Spanish military power which resulted from the cam- 
paign of Dewey and Merritt, the insurgents were 
enabled to overrun the interior of the island of Luzon 
and to make rapid headway in other islands. 

In brief, then, the situation was this : The Spanish 
power in the islands was virtually eliminated. The 
American forces held the capital of the archipelago, 
with its bay, harbor, and fortresses. The insurgents, 
as a result of the American victories, were in posses- 
sion of the interior of several islands. A large part 
of the archipelago was still held by its more or less 
savage inhabitants, controlled neither by Americans 
nor by insurgents. 

What was to be done ? One of three things. 

1. By the treaty of peace the Spanish power might 
have been restored. This was possible. The captured 
garrison of Manila could have been released. The re- 
patriated troops from the West Indies could have 
been transported to the Philippines. The European 
squadron remaining to Spain could have taken the 
place of that destroyed by Dewey on May Day, 1898. 
Who can doubt that these forces would have been 
adequate to regain Spanish control of the islands ? 

But this would have made the United States prac- 
tically the ally of Spain in the restoration of her au- 
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thority over a colony which had escaped from it. The 
mere statement of this fact is a sufficient discussion 
of the settlement suggested. It was out of the ques- 
tion. 

2. The archipelago might have been turned over to 
the government established by the insurgents — the 
Philippine Republic. 

This measure would at once involve a variety of 
complications. The insurgents are Malays, the main 
bodies being Tagals, in the north, and Visayas, in the 
south. There is no definite union between these two 
— no assurance that they do or can permanently act 
together. Further, even if they should do so, they 
together do not form much more than about one half of 
the whole population of the archipelago. The remain- 
der, including many quite barbarous natives, have 
never had any political relation whatever with the 
Malays, having been merely held with them under 
the common authority of Spain. Even this authority 
has been very vague in many cases, amounting to a 
mere shadowy protectorate in the Sulu group of isl- 
ands. How, then, could we expect the sovereignty of 
the Malays, even if they should act together, to be 
adequate for the formation and maintenance of a com- 
mon government? 

But even assuming that the heterogeneous mass of 
people in the islands could form a common govern- 
ment, the vital question is this : 

Is there good reason to believe that such a govern- 
ment would be capable of maintaining a fair degree of 
social order, of affording reasonable protection to 
life and property, and of performing international ob- 
ligations ? These are the marks of a civilized govern- 
ment — marks without which it is not customary for 
the family of nations to admit a new state to interna- 
tional recognition. 

We have destroyed the old sovereign authority in 
the Philippines. The establishment of the new repub- 
lic in its place would be our act. We, then, should be 
responsible before the civilized world for the suffi- 
ciency of that republic to perform ordinary govern, 
mental operations. Having destroyed a Spanish hell 
in those islands we could not permit a Malay hell to 
take its place. If the native government should prove 
insufficient — if life and property should be destroyed — 
it would at once be necessary for the United States to 
intervene, in which contingency we should be in no bet- 
ter case than we are now. If we should not intervene, 
we may be very sure that the European governments 
would — and we all know what that would mean. Ger- 
man marines landed at Manila would come to stay. 
France and other powers would seize other portions of 
the archipelago by way of *' compensation." The net re- 



. suit of Dewey's victory would be the colonial aggran- 
dizement of nations which do not love the United 
States, and which a year ago in all probability would 
have been only too glad to interfere with our foreign 
policy, had it not been for circumstances beyond their 
control. I have a high respect for the German Em- 
pire, and a very warm regard for German people in this 
country. But my affection for the Kaiser's govern- 
ment is not sufficiently strong for me to be willing to 
reward Admiral von Diederichs for his conduct in 
Manila Bay in the summer of 1896, by paving the way 
for putting him in that bay in the place of Admiral 
Dewey in the summer of 1899. 

Under these circumstances it seems to me that the 
United States would not be warranted in relinquish- 
ing control to the Filipino organization without very 
good ground for believing that it would be safe so to 
do. Is there such ground? 

The Philippine Malays have had practically no ex- 
perience in government. It was radically different 
with our forefathers in 1776. They and their ancestors 
for centuries had been accustomed to manage their 
own political affairs. Independence made no differ- 
ence so far as social order was concerned. But with 
the Tagal all would be new. Their only knowledge 
is theoretical — their only model that of Spanish mis- 
rule. 

It is true that among them a certain number are 
educated, wealthy, and intelligent. But the masses are 
ignorant. Their known character is not such as to 
warrant much confidence in their political stability. 
The Oriental peasant has been described by an acute 
observer as "half child, half tiger." We know the 
frightful brutality of their war against the Spanish in 
1896— a brutality for which they had only too abun- 
dant examples. The Spaniards charge them with 
similar brutalities in the treatment of prisoners in 
1898. The charge is denied, but we do not know that 
it is erroneous. We certainly ought to know that the 
Tagalos are innocent of such fiendishness before trust- 
ing them with full political power. We know that in 
the recent hostilities against our troops our own dead 
within their lines were stripped and mutilated, and 
that more than once the flag of truce has been violated. 
One of the initial grievances of the insurgents against 
us is the fact that they were not allowed to loot the 
city of Manila — as in fact they did loot the town 
of Cavity before Dewey could land his blue jackets. 
The brown gentleman who has been representing the 
Tagalos for some time past in Washington, and who 
found it convenient, owing to some inscrutable pre- 
monition of coming events, to make a hasty trip to 
Montreal twenty -four hours before his compatriots 
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attacked General Otis at Manila, has been busy in 
detailing certain atrocities of the American army com- 
mitted in the course of those operations. We do not 
need a denial from Otis. We know what American 
officers and soldiers are. 

It is true that the Tagalos have issued certain high 
sounding manifestoes, which have earned great ad- 
miration in some quarters at Washington. Without 
inquiring too nicely into the authorship of these docu- 
ments — the Tagal emissaries were acute enough to re- 
tain American attorneys — it is necessary only to 
remark that people of experience in Asiatic affairs are 
careful not to take Hindoo and Malay language at its 
face value. We shall err grievously if we are innocent 
enough to suppose that the meaning of words has no 
relation to the character and mental habits of those 
who use them. The Spaniard greets you with the 
sonorous statement that " his house and all it contains 
are yours.*' No one would be more startled then he 
should you take him at his word and take possession 
of the premises. These Tagal manifestoes are in the 
main merely words. 

Under all these circumstances it would seem to me 
that we should hardly be warranted in turning over 
the archipelago at once to the sovereignty of the 
Tagalo Malays. There is no sufficient reason to feel 
assurance (rf due protection for life and property, and 
no little ground for apprehension of confusion and 
anarchy. We must remember, too, that it is not 
merely natives who are concerned. The European 
population is not large, some 15,000, perhaps — but 
European property interests are very considerable. 
They cannot be risked in what at best is an uncer- 
tainty. The sovereignty of the Malay republic would 
mean anarchy within a month, European intervention 
within two months. 

3. All that remains is to do what the treaty implies, 
to assume over the islands full control — for the time 
being, at least, full sovereignty. We must maintain 
order and law. We must enable the natives to gov- 
ern themselves just as much and far as possible. If 
and when they prove that they are able to maintain 
an orderly independent government, then and not till 
then shall we be warranted in withdrawing our su- 
premacy. To my mind it is by no means primarily a 
question of national aggrandizement or of commercial 
policy. It is simply a case of moral necessity. I can 
see no other course which we can follow with dignity 
to ourselves, or with safety to the people and the inter- 
e sts which the fortune of war has placed in our hands. 
But, it is objected, this is imperialum, '* Imperial- 
ist,'^ '* imperialism/' permit me to say, are epithets, 
designed to be opprobrious, which are devised a«d used 



as convenient substitutes for argument The policy 
which the war has forced upon us in both the Indies 
is one which can in no fair sense be called imperialism, 
as that term applies to the colonial policy of European 
nations. It is no more imperialism than is our present 
government of territories, or than is and has been 
from the first our government of Indian tribes in this 
country. The essential difference is here — in no such 
case do we expect the existing governmental relation 
to be permanent. We expect our territories some day 
to be states or parts of states. We hope that some 
day the Indians may be merged in the general mass of 
our citizens. We hope that the civilized or partly civ- 
ilized people in the Philippines may in time become a 
self-governing nation. Meanwhile we must hold sov- 
ereignty in trust for them. 

Again, objection is made that this is but the first 
step in a policy of unlimited expansion. The distin- 
guished gentleman * who addressed us at the last con- 
vocation—a gentleman whose eloquent speeches it 
has been my great pleasure to hear a number of times 
within the last thirty years, speeches usually in oppo- 
sition to the existing administration, whatever that 
might be — spent much time and ingenuity in showing 
the effect on our democratic republic when our Con- 
gress and our electoral colleges should contain repre- 
sentatives from the state (rf Cuba, the state of Puerto 
Rico, the state of Hayti, the numerous states to be 
formed from Mexico, and the several states to be formed 
from Central America, when we shall have annexed all 
these lands with their Latin and Indian and negro 
populations, I am only surprised that he did not add 
to the list the whole of South America, Central Afri- 
ca, the Chinese Empire, and the north pole — none 
of which, so far as I am informed, has yet been 
seized by European colonizing powers. The likelihood 
of the admission to our union of states of these lands 
which he did not enumerate seems to me quite as 
strong as the admission of those which he did enumer- 
ate. I have not as yet seen a person who believes in 
unlimited expansion, or who desires to admit these 
Latin lands as states. Some of our statesmen in the 
past, of whom Thomas Jefferson was one, and some of 
our people today, have favored the admission of Cuba 
to statehood. I do not share that view, and I believe 
that those who do are not numeroua I do not believe 
that it has entered the dreams of anybody, unless it be 
the nightmare visions of some who oppose the treaty, 
that the Philippine Islands will ever form a part of 
our union. In fact, our eloquent Convocation orator 
was merely creating an iridescent soap-bubble, across 



* Horn. Carl Sobun. 
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which he painted in rainbow letters in which lurid red 
predominated, "unlimited expansion." But if you 
bring it in contact with a hard fact, it vanishes, and 
you find that, like all bubbles, it contains nothing but 
wind. There is no policy of unlimited expansion. Nor 
is there reason for a strong nation like the United 
States to fear that the annexation of a petty island in 
the West Indies is dangerous because it will necessa- 
rily lead to a policy of unlimited expansion. We might 
as well refrain from drinking the water of our hydrants 
for fear that we should drain Lake Michigan dry. We 
can drink what we need and leave the rest to the fishes. 

Another objection is that as soon as the peace treaty 
is ratified, at once the Philippines become a part of 
the United States, its motley peoples become citizens 
of the United States, protected by all the immunities 
of the constitution and covered by our whole system 
of legislation— to the great inconvenience, discomfort, 
and danger of our institutions. In another place * I 
have endeavored to discuss the questions of constitu- 
tional law involved in annexation, and there is no time 
to go over that ground now. But by way of summing 
up what I believe to be the true principles applicable 
to the case, I will read a few words from an editorial 
in a prominent New England journal, the Hartford 
Courant: "There are some things the ratification of 
the treaty will not do. It will not make the Philip- 
pines a part of the United States. It will not extend 
the constitution of the United States over those 
islands. It will not make the Filipinos American citi- 
zens and electors. It will give them no opportunity 
which they did not enjoy just as fully this time last 
year to compete with American workingmen in the 
labor market, nor will it let in their products free of 
duty to compete with American products. The ratifi- 
cation of the treaty will leave them outside the con- 
stitution, outside the tariff, outside the . immigration 
laws. It will not enable them to scramble over or to 
crawl under. We may add, for the more effectual re- 
assurement of some excessively alarmed orators, that 
it will not in the least affect the difference between 
the Philippine climate and the American climate, nor 
shorten by a single marine league the distance from 
Manila to New York." This I believe to be substan- 
tially correct. Our constitution and institutions will 
suffer no shock from the ratification of the treaty of 
peace. 

But, it is urged, if we acquire territory outside of 
America, at once our hallowed Monroe doctrine is 
shattered to fragments, 

Is it? 



*Tbe Rwiew of Review, Jannanr 1890. 



I cannot fail to notice, at the outset, that some of 
those who are most solicitous on this g^und are the 
very ones who four years ago were sure either that the 
Monroe doctrine had long since passed into history 
and was no longer applicable to existing affairs, or, at 
all events, that the interpretation of it by Se(»^tary 
Olney was impossible. I am glad to see a revived 
interest in this very important phase of our foreign 
policy. 

But so far as the acquisition of West India or 
East India Islands by the United States is concerned, 
I am of the opinion that the Monroe doctrine is no 
more in question than is the Copemican theory of the 
universe. It is, of course, a matter of interpretation. 
The best statement of the Monroe doctrine I find in a 
letter of Thomas Jefferson to James Monroe, dated 
October 14, 1823 : " Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be never to entangle ourselves in the broils of 
Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to inter- 
meddle with cis-Atlantic affairs." t 

"The broils of Europe," as such, we scrupulously 
avoid. We do not concern ourselves with the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine, or of Constantinople, or of Crete. 
But this can by no means be stretched to cover the 
Pacific Ocean, of European interests in which in the 
present form no one dreamed in 1823. We expect 
Europe not to interfere in affairs which are purely 
American. We refrain from interference in affairs 
which are purely European. That is the essence of 
the Monroe doctrine. The islands of the South Seas 
belong to neither category. The Monroe doctrine is 
not touched by the treaty. 

But the difficulties and complications which will 
necessarily envelop us if we undertake to administer 
the Philippines even temporarily are made a serious 
objection to the treaty. That these difficulties will be 
considerable cannot be doubted. But we threw away 
our freedom from such complications when we inter- 
vened in the affairs of Cuba. Having once entered 
this path we must walk through it to the end. It is 
the " irremeabilis error " of Virgil, if you choose, though 
I for one have no fear that it is the " f acilis descensus 
Averni." Our task in any sense can be no easy one. 
But difficulties can be met. The fact that they are 
in the way is of itself no insuperable objection. 
Nations, like individuals, we have more than once 
seen rise to meet grave emergencies, and from strife 
and effort have come unsuspected strength, and self- 
reliance which can come only from strength which has 
been tested. I would not shrink from a duty or from 
any task of present importance merely because it will 
try the patience, the energy and the wisdom of the 
republic to carry it to a successful conclusion. 
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We shall make mistakes, no doubt. War has been 
defined to be a series of mutual blunders, in which 
the side that makes the fewer is apt to be victorious. 
Politics is not essentially different, even in its higher 
regiona College faculties are not infallible. Even 
college students have been known to be guilty of mis- 
takes. He is not the wise man who is never a fool 
— we are all that at one time or other. But the 
essence of wisdom consists in not being the same kind 
of a fool twice. And so, while in the administration 
of our duties in the West Indies and the East I have 
no manner of doubt that we shall not always do just the 
right thing at the right time, yet I have sufficient 
confidence in the republic to believe that these mis- 
takes will not be vital, and that in the end we shall bring 
about the right thing — if not at just the right time, 
at least sufficiently near it for all practical purposes 

But again with great force and eloquence the treaty 
is attacked because under it American sovereignty is 
extended over the islands in both Indies without con- 
sulting the inhabitants. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is quoted as a text, to the effect that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the^consent of 
the governed. 

This is one of those glittering and dangerous gen- 
eralities in which the soul of Jefferson delighted, but 
the truth oX. which appears only with many qualifica- 
tions and exceptions. In its naked, unlimited sense 
it is not true at all and the United States has never 
acted as if it were true. In 1776 the Tories outnum- 
bered the Whigs in more states than one, but they 
were kept under by violence. In 1776, while Jefferson 
was penning the Declaration, the negroes were slaves 
in every one of the thirteen colonies. In 1803 this 
same Jefferson as president consummated the pur- 
chase of Louisiana without, for a moment, consulting 
the French and Spanish population — in fact knowing 
that a plebiscite would have resulted in an almost 
unanimous adverse vote. This great apostle of popu- 
lar rights governed these people against their will, 
annexed their land to the United States against their 
will, and paid absolutely no attention to what they 
might or might not want in the premises. He was 
perfectly right in so doing. He knew that the impera- 
tive interests of the United States demanded the an- 
nexation of Louisiana. Against that paramount in- 
terest he was too practical a statesman to balance a 
shadowy political theory. In 1861 a large section of 
the Union very strongly desired to set up a separate 
government of their own. Any very literal application 
of the Declaration of Independence would have im- 
plied the dissolution of the Union. But in entire dis- 
regard of ** the consent of the governed" the United 



States put on foot a large army and a strong navy and 
crushed secession by force. In truth in the whole 
economy of the world the general welfare takes pre- 
cedence of the wishes of small groups. It must be so, 
or civilization and progress would be impossible. 

It is on this theory that European civilization has 
for four centuries been waging a war of conquest with 
barbarism. In our own country civilized life has dis- 
placed that of the aboriginal savages. It is vastly 
better for the world that this is the fact. But it has 
been accomplished against the bitter opposition of the 
aborigines, and with the result of their virtual ex- 
termination. Africa is being rapidly subjugated by 
the civilized nations of Europe. The natives do not 
like it. The dervishes in the Sudan vigorously ob- 
jected to English and Egyptian supremacy, and were 
convinced of the advantages of civilization only when 
mowed down by Kitchener's machine guns at Omdur- 
man. But the liberty which African savages want is 
a liberty for murder and slavery and cruel oppression. 
The world belongs to civilization, not to barbarism. 
In the process of making civilized power supreme 
there are mistakes and wrongs and needless suffering, 
there is no doubt. But the large result is that peace 
and order and prosperity, and a great measure of hu- 
man happiness take the place of the unspeakable 
ferocity and brutality and squalid misery of sav- 
age life. And "the consent of the government'' is 
not asked, 

The principles of the Declaration of Independence 
make very attractive themes for oratory. Their pre- 
cise application to existing conditions, their reasonable 
interpretation, the probable consequences of their use 
as doctrines of law, are for the orator matters of little 
consequence. The main thing is to employ glowing 
and picturesque speech, to capture the imagination, 
to be eloquent — that is oratory. Wendell Phillips 
was an orator. When he was denouncing somebody in 
a fiood of impassioned and elegant English, he was 
grand. But put him in charge of public affairs for a 
single week, and he would have brought the state to 
utter confusion. Invective is comparatively easy. 
Constructive statesmanship is tremendously difficult. 

I have sometimes thought that Shakspere must 
have had a foreboding of the American mugwump, 
when he put in the mouth of Portia the well-known 
words : " If to do were as easy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages princes' palaces. It is a good divine 
that follows his own insti notions : I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than be one of the 
twenty to follow mine own teaching." 

We Americans have inherited the disposition to re- 
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gtxcl tbo0«^ whom we kave selected for administrators 
of the repu blic as common enemies. We act on the the- 
ory that they are presumably actuated by base mo- 
tives and endowed with slender talents. Whatever 
they do, or refrain from doing, we at once make matter 
of violent outcry. Would there not be sounder pa- 
triotism and deeper wisdom in adopting a more sympa- 
thetic policy? Those who are entrusted with respon- 
sibility must see things in a different light from mere 
irresponsible critics. Let us to be sure, freely judge 
their acts in the light of our own knowledge and rea- 
son. But ought not the first presumption be that 
they are right, at least in the difficult and perplexing 
questions of foreign policy? In the long line of presi- 
dents since George Washington, I believe there has 
not been one who has not on the whole been actuated by 
motives the most sincerely patriotic. There have been 
few whose abilities and acquirements have not emi- 
nently fitted them for their great duties. There has 
been hardly one who has not been deepened aod ripened 
in character by the great weight of responsibility 
in his high office. Yet Washington was bitterly re- 
viled, and the end of the republic was predicted, be- 
cause the first president, disregarding popular clamor, 
set his name to the treaty of 1795 with Great Britain. 
In 1803 Jefferson bought the vast Louisiana territory. 
In consequence he was abused without limit — the 
treaty was denounced as infamous and foolish — the 
early dissolution of the union was confidently foretold. 
Almost everybody attacked Abraham Lincoln. He 
was too slow for the radicals, too fast for the conserva- 
tives. His policy meant the sure and early ruin of the 
republic. But time in each case has vindicated the 
wisdom of the great presidents whom I have named — 
and history today is in doubt as to which of the three 
was after all the greatest. The republic yet owes each 
of them a lasting debt for the beneficent results of the 
wise measures which they firmly guided to success 
amid a storm of obloquy. 

I have no sympathy with political pessimism. I 
have no fear that the republic has entered on a down- 
ward path, or that its ruin will date from the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Spain. I believe that the great 
mass of the American people are sound and true — 
and in the end the treaty merely refers the questions 
growing out of the war to the people through their 
duly authorized representatives at Washington. I do 
not believe that those representatives are on the whole 
corrupt or incompetent. They are a fair refiex of the 
average public opinion and character. 

Ijet us differ freely in our opinions. But let us not 
conclude that the universe is goivg to emash if our 
own notioiMi do not prevail. Let us r^meipbef that 



*' everybody is always wiser than anybody.'* Above all, 
let us as students beware of intellectual Phariseeism. 
Wisdom was not born with the colleges, it will not die 
with the universities. And I do think that our schol- 
ars need to learn political hopefulness. The republic 
is getting better, not worse. Because things are not 
perfect, it by no means follows that everything is bad. 
The republic would not be worth saving, life would not 
be worth living, if the views of some of our intellectual 
leaders were true. They are not true. A cynic never 
yet did the world any good. His function, as his name 
signifies, is merely to sit at the door of the temple and 
bark at the stream of progress as it sweeps by. Hope- 
fulness, helpfulness, constructiveness — these are what 
will make our nation better and stronger. 

To our foreboding friends in the present emer- 
gency, I would merely say that the republic is not 
going to immediate destruction. We have made other 
arrangements. 

Indeed, our nation has been on the highway to ruin 
many times. 

In 1788 the Virginia State Convention was consid- 
ering the ratification of the Constitution for the 
United States proposed by the Philadelphia conven- 
tion over which George Washington presided — that 
constitution which has now so well stood the storms 
of more than a century. One of the most influential 
delegates, the famous orator Patrick Henry, was bit- 
terly opposed to ratification. He worked against it 
and voted against it. He declared that he saw the 
awful immensity of the dangers which the proposed 
plan of government threatened. *' Our own happiness 
alone," he exclaimed, '* is not affected by the event. 
All nations are interested in the determination. We 
have it in our power to secure the happiness of one 
half of the human race. Its adoption may involve the 
the misery of the other hemisphere.*' At this point 
the convention reporter inserts in brackets : *' Here a 
violent storm arose, which put the house in such an 
uproar that Mr. Henry was obliged to conclude."* 
That storm has seemed to me peculiarly unfortunate. 
We shall never have the privilege of being thrilled 
with the picturesque vituperation and melancholy 
forebodings with which Patrick Henry would doubt- 
less have enveloped the noW venerable constitution. 

In 1803 Mr. Jefferson effected the Louisiana purchase 
— a transaction which most of our historians today 
sgree in regarding as second only in importance to the 
Declaration of Independence and the adoption of the 
federal constitution. But in the autumn of that year 
a leader of New England political thought wrote to a 
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fHend in reference to the Louisiana treaty : " Now, 
by adding an unmeasured world .... we rush like a 
comet into infinite space. In our wild career, we may 
jostle some other world out of its orbit, but we shall, 
in every event, quench the light of our own."* 

That was Fisher Ames, diplomatist, scholar, senator 
from Massachusetts. He was so eminent a man that 
he declined the Presidency of Harvard College. His 
eloquence it was that John Adams called "divine." 
Ninety-five years have passed since then, and the 
light of the republic is not yet quenched. We may 
have jostled some other worlds from their orbits — one 
has been badly jostled within the year just past — 
but the acquisition of Louisiana has not yet proved 
the ruin of the nation. 

In January, 1811, a bill was pending in the Congress 
of the United States to enable the Territory of Or- 
leans to enter the Union as a state — the State of 
Louisiana. In the debate a leading member from New 
England opposed the bill on every ground, political, 
constitutional, ethicaL I quote a few sentences from 
his long and powerful speech : 

" If this bill passes it is my deliberate opinion that 
it is virtually a dissolution of this Union ; that it will 
free the states from their moral obligation, and, as it 
will be the right of all, so it will be the duty of some, 
definitely to prepare for a separation, amicably if they 
can, violently if they must. 

"This constitution never was, and never can be 
strained to lap over all the wilderness of the West, 
without essentially affecting both the rights and con- 
venience of its real proprietors. It was never con- * 
structed to form a covering for the inhabitants of the 
Missouri and Red River country. And whenever it is 
attempted to be so stretched over them, it will rend 
asunder. 

*^ Why, sir, I have already heard of six states, and 
some say there will be at no great distance of time, 
more. I have also heard that the mouth of the Ohio 
will be far to the east of the contemplated empire. 
.... It was not for these men that our fathers fought. 
It was not for them this constitution was adopted. 
Tou have no authority to throw the rights and liber- 
ties and property of this people into a 'potch-pot' 
with the wild men on the Missouri, nor with the 
mixed, though more respectable race of Anglo-His- 
pano-Gallo Americans, who bask on the sands, in the 
mouth of the Mississippi. 

"I have no concealment of my opinions. This bill, 
if it passes, is a death blow to the constitution. It 



may, afterwards, linger; but, liDgerilig, its fate will, 
at no very distant period, be consummated." 

These were the words of Josiah Quincy, of Massa- 
chusetts. Quincy — the very name is the quintessence 
of New England respectability. Mr. Quincy was 
leader of the opposition in the House of Representa- 
tives. He was a distinguished scholar and author, and 
from 1829 to 1845 he was the eminent and able presi- 
dent of Harvard College. 

The bill passed. Louisiana became a state. Not 
six, but nine states have been formed from the terri- 
tory bought from France, and Massachusetts did not 
secede from the Union. The Constituticm has been 
strained without rending asunder, not only to the 
Rocky Mountains but clear to the Pacific Ocean. 
" The wild men of the Missouri " have invaded even 
the halls of Congress, one of those " wild men" indeed, 
being for six years the brilliant senator from the state 
of Missouri, the Hon. Carl Schurz. Eighty-eight years 
have passed since Mr. Quincy's speech on the Orleans 
bill. The Constitution is still "lingering." It bids 
fair to linger for many generations to come. 

Let us turn in closing from New England scholars 
with their gloomy forbodings to the deeper faith of a 
New England poet : 

'* Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State I 
Sail on, O Union, stronflr and great I 
Hnmanity, with all its feara. 
With all the hopes of fatnre yean, 
Ib hanging breathless on thy fate I 
We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel. 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope. 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge, and what a heat, 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope I 

Fear not each sndden sound and shock ; 

Tis of the waye, and not the rock ; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale I 

In spite of rock and tempest's roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea I 

Our hearts, oar hopes, are all with thee ; 

Onr hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears. 

Our faith triumphant o*er our fears 

Are all with thee,— are all with thee I " 



* Fisher Ames to Qore, Oct. S, 1803. 



Official Notioes. 
Official copies of the University Rkoord lor the 
use of students may be found in the corridors and 
halls of the various buildings in the University quad- 
rangles. Students are requested to make themselves 
acquainted with the official actions and notices of the 
University, as published from week to week in the 
UinvBRsiTT Rboord. 
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A New Coub8£ m Pedaboqy, 



IB 1. Educational Psychology. 

iDBtead of the Elementary Course hitherto 
announced under this head, a more advanced 
course for Senior College and graduate students, 
presupposing the introductory work in psychol- 
ogy, will be offered. The course is intended to 
be the psychological correlate of Professor 
Dewey's course in the Philosophy of Education 
given this quarter. The processes of imagery 
and habit, attention and interest, observation 
and reasoning, feeling and will, will be studied, 
genetically and analytically, in their relations 
to methods of instruction and the subjects of 
the curriculum. In connection with the latter, 
the psychology of language, mathematics, and 
art will be especially considered. Special points 
in Professor Baldwin's Mental Development, 
Dr. Harris' Paychologic Foundations of Edu- 
cation, and the Herbartian psychology will be 
discussed. Mj. Spring Quarter, 'i^ ; 2: 00. 

Db. Moore. 



Calendar, 
february 24-^ ma rom 4, 1890. 



Friday, Fbbruart 24. ' 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall. 10:30 a.m. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

Papers: "The FoIarisatioD of Electric Waves," by E. E, 
Bams; ''The Surface TenBion of Mercury/* by E. S. 
Johonnott. 

Saturday, February 25. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
The Administrative Board of the University Libra- 
ries, Laboratories, and Museums, 10:00 a.m. 
The Faculties of the Graduate Schools. 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, February 26. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence, D.D., will speak. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, February 27. 
Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Lecture Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College 
Students). 

Material for the UNIVXBSITT BBOOBD must 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 



New Testament Club meets in the Parlor of Middle 

Divinity Hall, 7:30 p.m. 

Sabject for discuasion : ** The Use of the New Testament 
in Dealing with Those Who are Unwillinff to Unite with 
a Chorch/* Messrs. Allen and Coleman will lead^ 

Tuesday, February 28. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges by Asso- 
ciate Professor MacClintock, in Kent Theater, 
10:30 a.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23» 
5:00 p.m. 

Assistant Professor S. Watas6 will disonss " Some Recent 
Phases of the Centrosome Problenc .*' 

Wednesday, March 1. 
Last day for receiving applications for fellowships. 
Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges by the 

President in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 
Faculty of the College for Teachers meets in Faculty 

Room, Haskell, 8: 00 p.m. 

Thursday, March 2. 
Graduate Assembly . — Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Philosophical Club meets in the Lecture Room, Cobb 
Hall, 8:00 p.m. 

Dr. Triffffs will speak on " Some Parallels between Ethics 
andlBsthetics." 

Friday, March 3. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 36, 4:00 p.m. 

Head Professor Mooi;e roads a second paper on "Crinkly 
Curyes." 

Notes : " On the Roots of a Certain Class of Algebraic Equa- 
tions," by Mr. Donecker; **Darbonx*s Generalisatioa 
of Wory's Theorem/* by Mr. Lonn ; " Concerning Lonear 
Differential Equations," by Dr. Boyd. 

Student Conferences on Difficulties in Connection 

with the Bible. Chapel, Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m. and 

7:30 p.m. (see p. 311). 

Saturday, March 4. 
Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Meeting of the Administrative Board of Physical 

Culture and Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Senate, 11:30 a.m. 
Student Conferences on the Bible. Chapel, Cobb 
Hall. 4:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. (see p. 311). 

be sent to the Recorder by THUBSDAT, 8:80 A.M., in 
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PUBUOATtOMS BY IM8TRU0T0R8 IH THE UNIVERSITY, 

1897-1898. 

The foUowiuff list comprises publications by instmotora in 
the University of Chicago arranged by departments and extend* 
ing from June 1^7 to January 1« 1890. 



PHILOSOPHY. 
Dbwkt, John — My Pedagogic Creed (New York, E. L. Kel 
logg&CoMl887.) 

Some Remarks on the Psychology of Nnmber. {Peda 
gogical Seminary^ Jan. 1896.) 

Evolution and Ethics. {Monist, April 1898.) 

The Primary Education Fetich- {.Foram^ May 1898.) 

Dr. Harris on the Psychologic Foundations of Education 
{Educational Review July 1898.) 

Critical Review of Baldwin*s "Mental Development.'* 
{PhUowphical Review, July 1898.) 

Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Develop- 
ment. {New World, Sept. 1898.) 
Tufts, J. H. ~ The Individual and his Relation to Society as 
reflected in British Ethics. Part I : The Individual in Rela- 
tion to Law and Institutions. [Joint author with Hblbn B. 
Thompson.] (University of Chicago Contributions to Phi- 
losophy. No. 5. University of Chicago Press, 1898). 

The Relation of Philosophy to other Graduate Studies. 
(In Handbook of Graduate Courtee, 1898-9. University of 
Ctiicago Press, 1898.) 

Can Epistemology be based on Mental States T {Philo- 
gophical Review, Nov. 1897.) 

Epistemology and Mental States. A reply. {Ibid*, July 
1898.) 



Reviews : L*Immanence de la raison dans la connaisance 
sensible [Gory]. (PhiloBophical Review, May 1897.)~Genesi8 
of Social Interest [Baldwin]. (Paychological Review, Nov. 
1807.)— Principles of Sociology: Theory of Socialisation 
[Giddings]. (J&id.) — Two Lectures on Theism [Seth]. 
{Am, Jour, of Theology, April 1898.) — Social and Ethical In- 
terpretations [Baldwin]. (Peyckologiecil Review, May 1896.) 
— The Principle of Teleology in the Critical Philosophy of 
Kant [Major]. {PhilOMphical Review, July 1898.) — Ge- 
schichte dee Idealismus [Willmann]. (J&id., Sept. 1898.) 

Anobll, J. R. — Thought and Imagery. {Philoeophical Review, 
Nov. 1897.) 

Habit and Attention. ( Ptychological Review, March 1808.) 

(With J. N. Spbat and E. W. Mahood) — Investigation of 
Certain Factors affecting the Relations of Dermal and Op- 
tical Space. (J&id., Nov. 1898.) 

(With H. B. Thompson) — Relations between Organic 
Processes and Consciousness— Experimental Investigation. 
{Ibid,, Jan. 1889.) 

Reviews: Analytic Psychology [Stout]. {Philoeophical 
Review, Sept. 1807.) — Psychology of the Emotions [Rlbot]. 
{Am, Jour, of Theology, July 1808). 

FiTB, Wasnsb.— The Priority of Inner Experience. {PhUO" 
tophical Review, March 1895.) 

Reviews : Introduction to Philosophy [Kfllpe. Tr. Titch- 
ener and Pillsbury.] {PeycfMlogical Review, March 1896, and 
Am, Jour, of Theology, April 1896.)— Lehrbuch der allge- 
melnen Psychologic [Relimke.] {Philoeophical Review, 
July 1806.) 

Notice : Untersuchungen zur Phienomenologie und On- 
tologie dee menschiichen (Jeistes [Class]. {Philoeophical 
Re^Hew, January 1898.) 

PEDA(K)GY. 

BULKLXT, Julia £. — (General Pedagogy, Syllabus. 1807. 

Women in Palestine. {Biblical World, Feb. 1896.) 

Social Ethics in the Schools. {Forum^ Jan. 1899.) 
Thubbbb, C. H. — Do our High Schools furnish preparation for 

business T {Proceedinge National Ed, Ate^n, Milwaukee 

meeting.) 
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The Report of the Committee of Ten. {School Jawmal^ 
June 1897.) 

Child-Study in the Sunday School {NorihwegtemJowmdl^ 
Sept. 1897.) 

PeetaloKzi. (Sunday School Timet, April 1886.) 

English as it iB Tanght. {School Beviewt May 1898.) 

The Preliminary Report of the Committee of Twelve. 
{Ibid.j Jnne 1898.) 

Editor Transactions of the Illinois Society for Child- 
Stody. 

Beviews: Arnold of Rughj [Findlay]. {School Bovimot 
April 1898) ; and other reviews. (J6id., Not. 1898.) 



POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

M1LI.SB, A. C. — Massachusetts Tax Report. {Jour, of PdUieal 
Economvt March 1886.) 

Ymblbn, Thobstezn B. —Why is Economics not an Evolutionary 
Science T {Quarterly Jour, of Sconomictt July 1898.) 

Instinct of Workmanship and the Irksomeness of Labor* 
(^m. Jour, of Sociology, Sept. 1896.) 

The Beginiiings of Ownership. (Aid., Nov. 1898.) 



POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

JuiMOM, H. p.— The Young American; a Civic Reader. (New 
York, Maynard, Merrill & Co., 1897.) 

Imperial Germany. {Chautauquan, Nov., 1897.) '■" 

Our (Government and the Oppressed of other Nations. 
{Proceedinge of the Baptiet Oongrem, Nov. 1897, pp. 16-18.) 

Political Effects of the Teaching of Jesus. {Biblical 
ITorld, April 1898.) 

Some Alleviations of War. {Standard, May 21, 1898.) 

What Shall we do with our Islands? {Chic€tgo Becord, 
July 26. 1898.) 

()ur Federal Constitution and the (Government of Trop- 
ical Territories. {Beview of Bevieto», Jan. 1899.) 

Reviews : An Ex.President*s View of his Country. {Dialn 
Deo. 16, 1897.) — Establishment of Spanish Rule in America 
[Moees.J {Jour, of Politie€a Economy, Dec. 1896.) 

Jambs, E. J. — An Early Essay on Proportional Representation. 
{Annalt cf the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1896. Reprinted as No. 168 of the Publica- 
tions of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1896, p. 19.) 

Review of Bryce*s American Commonwealth. A Study In 
American Constitutional Law. (/&id., May 1896. Reprinted 
as No. 172 of the Publications of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 1896, p. 84.) 

The First Apportionment of Federal Representatives in 
the United States. {Ibid., Jan. 1897. Reprinted as No. 189 
of the Publications of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 1897, p. 41.) 

The Free Text-book (^estion. Address delivered before 
the niinois State Teachers* Association at Springfield, Deo. 
aO, 1896. (Printed by the Association, 1897.) 

Training for Citisenship. Address delivered before the 
Central IllinoiB Teachers' Association, March 26, 1897. (Paris, 
Illinois, 1897, p. 12.) 

Training for Citizenship. Address before the National 
Herbert Society. {Third Year Book of the Society, lSldl,p.l6.) 

The Necessity of Higher Education for Business Men. 
Address before Missouri Bankers' Association, Jan. 10, 1897. 
{Proceedingeqfthe AuociatUm, 1897.) 



The Place of the Political and Social Sciences in Modem 
Education. {AnnaU of the American Academy cf PoUUeal 
and Social Science, Nov. 1897. Reprinted as No. 216 of tiie 
Publications of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 1898, p. 29.) 

. Charters of the City of Chicago. Part I. Early Char- 
ters, 1883-1887. (University of Chicago Press. 1896, p. 79.) 

;, Education of Business Men in Europe. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1896, p. 232.) 

(Growth of Great Cities in Area and Population. {Annale 
qf the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Jan. 1899, p. 25.) 

The Modem University and Its Relation to Practical 
Life. Address before the University of California. May 
1896. {Univereity Chronicle, BerkeiB7,Cal., June 1896, p. 25.) 

The University of Chicago College for Teachers. Ad- 
drees at the opening exercises of the College, Sept. 80, 1806. 
(UmvBBSiTT Rbcord, Oct. 28, 1896.) 
Pbbuhd, Exnst. — Malice and Unlawful Interference. {Har^ 

wwd Law Bevievf, March 1898.) 
BOTD, Cabl ByANS.— Cases on American Constituti<mal Law. 
(Chicago ; Callaghan A Co., 1898.) 

Basis of Citisenship. {Nation, July 7, 1898.) 

Our (Government of Newly Acquired Territory. {AtlanOe, 
December 1898.) 

Reviews: The Westward Movement [Winsor]. (The 
Nation, March 3, 1898.) — France [Bodley]. {Jour, cf PoUU- 
eal Economy, Sept. 1898.) — Evolutional Ethics and Animal 
Psychology [Evans]. {Am. Jour, qf Theology, Oct. 1898.) 

HISTORY. 

Thatohbb, Olivbb J. -~ Preparation for College In History. 
{School Beview, Feb. 1896.) 

Reviews : Age of the (}rusadea [LudlowJ. — Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem [C. R. Conder J. — L'Islam, impressions et 
6tudes [Henry de Castries]. — Der Gtoisteskampf dee Chris- 
tentums gegen den Islam bis sur Zeit der Kreuzsllge [Adolf 
Keller.] {Am. Jour, of Theology, Oct. 1807.) 

Shbpaxdson, Feanoib W. — Reviews : Memoirs of a Lieutenant 
(General. {Dial, June 1, 1896.) — The Laws and the Life of 
a People. {Ibid., Oct. 1, 1898.) 

Spabks, Edwin E. — Monographs on American History. {Dial, 

Aug. 16, 1897.) 

Diary and Letters of Henry IngersolL (Am. Hietorieal 

Beview, July 1898.) 

Text-books up to Date. {School Journal, Oct. 1, 1896.) 
Reviews : Last Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

{Dial, July 1, 1896.) — Materials of American History. {Ibid,, 

June 1,1896.)— The Daily Life of Washington. (iH'a{, Nov. 

15,1896.) 

SoHWiiiL, Fbbdin AND.— History of Modem Europe; with maps 
and genealogic€il tables. (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1898.) 

Reviews : Age of the Renascence : An Outline Sketch of 
the History of the Papacy from the Return from Avignon 
to the Sack of Rome (1377-1527) [Van DykeJ. {Am. Jour, 
of Theology, April 1896.) — Marino Faliero: La 0>ngiura 
[Yittorio Lazsarini]. {Am. Hietorieal Beview, July 1896.) 

Cattbball, Ralph C. H. — Issues of the Second Bank of the 
United States. {Jour, of Political Economy, Sept. 1897.) 

An Alleged Specie Circular of 1827. {Nation, Dec 30, 
1807.) 
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Beriews: Hope of the Laboring Han. (ZXoI, Feb. 1898.) 
— Spanish Protettante in the Sixteenth Gentnry, compiled 
from the German of C. A. Wilkens [Ghallice]. {Am, Jowr, 
of Theology^ January 1888.) 
Wbkohland^ a. M.— Glanwork as a Feature of Uniyenity Ex. 
tension, (^andard, Oct. 29, 1888.) 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Small, Albion W.— Some undeveloped Social Besourcei in the 
Chriatian Revelation. 28 pp. (University of Chicago Frees.) 

Demands of Sociology on Pedagogy. (Nev York, B. L. 
Kellogg & Co., 1887.) 

The Sociologist's Point of View. {Am, Jour, of Soeioiogyt 
Sept. 1887.) 

Meaning of the Social Movement. {Ibid., Nov. 1887.) 

Social Studies as Educational Centers of Correlation. 
(UifiVBSsiTT Rbcord. Feb. 4, 1888.) 

Seminar Notes: Methodology of the Social Problem. 
Division I. Sources and Uses of MateriaL Pts. 1 and II. 
{Am, Jour, of Sociology, July and Sept. 1888.) 

Fellowship, the Tactics of Progress. {Proeeedino» of the 
Eighth International Convention of the B. Y. P. U.) 

Reviews: Die Philosophie der Gcschichte als Sociologie 
IBarth]. {Am. Jour, of Sociology, March 1898). — Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Sociology [Stuckenberg]. (ibid.. May 
1888.) — Logical Process of Social Development [Crowell]. 
{IMd., Sept. 1868.) 
Talbot, Mabiom.— House Sanitation; a Manual for House- 
keepers. Revised edition. With Ellen H. Richards. 85 pp. 
(Home Science Publishing Co., Boston.) 

Present Day Problems in the Education of Women. (JEdtt- 
catUmal Review, Oct. 1897.) 

The Duty and the Opportunity of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae. {Michigan Alumnu$, 1887.) 

Soap as a Disinfectant. {Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette, 
Jan. 1896.) 

Housekeeping Schools in Belgium. {Boeton Cooking 
School Magazine, April-May 1898.) 

Considerations on the College Curriculum for Women. 
{AsaociatUm of Collegiate Alumna Metgazine, Dec. 1898.) 

Beview: Domestic Science [Salmon]. {Jour, of Political 
Economy, June 1897.) 
Hbndbbson, Chab^bs B.— Social Spirit in America. (Chau- 
tauqua (>entury Press, 1897.) 

Social Elements: Institutions, Character, Progress. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, 1888.) 

Social Settlements. (Lentilhon & Co., 1898.) 

Poor Laws of the United States. {Proceedings of National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1897.) 

Address: New Phases of Charity Organization. (Published 
by Charity Organisation Society of Indianapolis, 1897.) 

Das Armenwesen in den Yoreinigten Staaten von Nord- 
amerika. {JahrMLcherfUr National6konomie und Statietik, 
8.FoIge.l886.) 

Problems of Self and of Society. {Dial, Jan. 1, 1898.) 

Influence of Jesus on Social Institutions. {Bib, World ^ 
March 1898.) 

Industrial Democracy and other Studies. {Dial, April 16^ 
1898.) 

Politics in Public Institutions of Charity and Correction* 
{Am. Jour, of Sociology, Sept. 1898.) 

Beviews : Fact and Fiction in Social Study. {Dial, July 
16,1887.) — Social Teaching of Jesus [Mathews]. {Bib, World, 
Dec. 1897.) — Genesis of the Social (Conscience [Nash]. (Am, 



Jour, of Sociology, Jan. 1898.) — Social Work of Chicago 
Churches. {Open Church, April 1898.) — Industrial De- 
mocracy [Sydney and Beatrice Webb]. {Am, Jour, of Sociol- 
ogy, May 1898.) — L*Ouvrier Am6ricain [Levasseur]. {Ibid., 
July 1896.) — Guesses at the Riddles of Society. {Dial, Aug. 
1, 1898.) — State and Charity [Mackay]. {Jour, of Political 
Economy, June 1888, and Am. Jour, of Sociology, Sept. 1886.) 
Stabb,Fb]bdbbick. — Little Pottery Objects of Lake Chapala, 
Mexico. (Bulletin II, Department of Anthropology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1887.) 

Study of the Criminal in Mexico. {Am, Jour, of Sociology, 
July 1887.) 

Science at the University of Chicago. {Popular Science 
Monthly, Oct. 1887.) 

A Study of a Census of the Pueblo of Cochiti, New Mexico. 
{Proceedings of Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, 
VoLVn.) 

Notched Bones from Mexico. {Ibid,) 
A Shell Inscription from Tula, Mexico. {Ibid.) 
The Mapa de CuanhUantsinco or The Codic6 Campos. 
(Bulletin III, Department of Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago, 
1898.) 

Academy of Natural Sciences of St. Louis. {Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, March 1888.) 

Study of Baces. {Dial, March 1, 1888.) 
Mexico through Friendly Eyes. {Ibid,, May 16, 1896.) 
Problem of the Aryans. {Ibid., July 16, 1898.) 
General articles in Timee-Herald, Outlook, New Unity, 
Beviews : Max Mftller's Studies in Mythology. (Dial, June 
1, 1897.) — Study of Man and Civilization. {Ibid,, Aug. 16, 
1897.) — Legends and Music of the Navajos. {Ibid,, Sept. 16, 
1887.) — Essays on Man and Destiny [Karl Pearson]. {Ibid., 
Oct. 16, 1887.) — Mr. Andrew Lang's 'Bout with Professor 
Max MtUler. {Ibid,, Dec. 16, 1897.) — Mr. Grant Allen as an 
Anthropologist. (Ibid,, Jan. 16, 1888.) — An Authoritative 
Book on Mexico. {Ibid,, Sept. 1, 1896.) — Mr. Lang on Prim- 
itive Beligions. {Ibid,, Dec. 1, 1888.) — Unsigned Beviews in 
Outlook, New Unity, 
Thomab, W. I. — On a Difference in the Metabolism of the Sexes. 
{Am. Jour, of Sociology, July 1887.) 

Belation of Sex to Primitive Social Control. {Ibid,, 
May 1888.) 
YnrcBNT, Gbobgb E.— The Social Mind and Education. (New 
York, Macmillan Co. 1897.) 

A Betarded Frontier. {Am, Jour, of Sociology, July 1886.) 
Beviews: Conscience et Yolont6 sociales [Novicow]. 
{Ibid,, Jan. 1898.) — Non-Beligion of the Future : A Sociolog- 
ical Study [Guyau]. {Am, Jour, of Theology, Apr. 1898.) — 
The Twentieth Century City [Strong]. {Municipal Affairs, 
June 1898.) — Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development [Baldwin]. {Am, Jour, of Sociology, Jan. 
1898, and Am Jour, of Theology, July 1898). 
HowBBTH, Iba W.— Cliicagoas an Educational Center. {The 
Observer, May 20, 1887.) 

How *'Hiso** stole the Melons. {Home Magazine, July 
1887.) 

A Great Social Need. {Open Court, Apr. 1896.) 
Program for Social Study II, III. {Am, Jour, of Sociology, 
July and Sept. 1896.) 

The Funeral of Mr. Gladstone, The Castle of Chillon, The 
Origin of Beligion, and other articles. {The Observer.) 

Cycling in England, Over the Alps on a Bicycle, and other 
articles. {Cumberland Presbyterian.) 

Beviews: La Teoria Sociologica dei Partite Politioi 
[Batto]. {Open Court, May 1897.) — Bapporto tre i Partiti 
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Polifeici e la Rappresentanza. {Ibid.)— La Responsibilita del 
Padroni per gli Inf ortnni del LaToro. (I&td.) — A Priiner of 
Philosophy [Carus]. (06jtfrv«r, May 27, 1897.) — Enqadte mir 
la Qnestion Sooiale en Europe [Huret]. {Joiwr, of Political 
Economy^ June 1897.) — I Diseredati e i Loro Diritti [Pelle- 
grini]. {Ibid., June 1897, and Moniti, June 1888.) — La Filos- 
ofia Scientifica del Diritto in Inghelterra. Part I. From 
Bacon to Hume [Layiosa]. (Moniit^ July 1897.) — Qa'est ce 
qae le progrto T Examen des id6e8 de M. Herbert Spencer 
[Mikhailoweky]. (Jour, of Political Economy, Dec. 18W.) — 
Darwin and after Darwin [Romanes]. (The Observer^ May 
1897.)— Primary Factors of Organic Erolntion [Copo] . (Ibid,) 
~- Pioneers of Eyolntion, from Thales to Huxley [Clodd]. 
iObterver, Hay 13, 1897.) — Dynamic Sociology [Ward]. 
ilbid,) — Thoughts on Religion [Romanes]. (Ibid.) — 
Fragments [Spencer]. (Ibid.) — L*enseignement primaire 
dans les pays civilises [Lerasseur]. (Jour, of Political 
Eamomy^ March 1898.) — Africa, Antropologia della Stirpa 
Camitica [Sergi]. (MoniMt, Apr. 1898.) 

Translations: Catholicism in Italy [Flamingo]. (Open 
Court, July 1897.) — The Canonization of Two New Saints 
[Flamingo]. (Ibid,, Sept. 1897.) — The Aryans and the An- 
cient Italians [Sergi]. (Monitt, Jan. 1898.) —Regressive 
Phenomena in Evolution [Lombroso]. (Ibid,, Apr. 1898.) — 
The Clerical Reaction in Europe [Flamingo]. (Open Court, 
Dec. 1896.) 
HiLLSB, Mkbtok Lsl AMD. — Preliminary Study of the Pueblo 
of Taos, New Mexico. (UnlTersity of Chicago Press, 1898.) 

Reviews: Woman's Share in Primitive Culture [Ma- 
son]. (Dial. June 1, 1895.) — Ethnology [Keane]. (Amer, 
Jour, of Sociology, March 1896.) — Marriage Customs in Many 
Lands [Hutchinson]. (Dial, March 16, 1898.) — Papers from 
the World's Fair Folk-Lore Congress. (Dial, Sept. 16, 1896.) 

— Die Lebendigen und die Toten in Yolksglaube, Religion 
and Sage. (Am, Jour, cf Theology, Oct. 1898.) 

HA8TIN08, C. H. — Bibliography of Sociology, Nov.-Feb., Feb.- 
April, May-August, 1898. (Am, Jour, of Sociology, March, 
May, Sept., Nov. 1898.) 

Reviews : Cases on American Constitutional Law [Boyd 
ed.]. (Ibid,, July 1896.) — New York State Library Bulletin : 
Legislation, No. 9. (Jour, of Political Economy, Sept. 1898.) 

— Manuel de bibliographie generals [Stein]. (Am, Jour, of 
Sociology t Nov. 1896.) — Stammhammer's Bibliographie des 
Socialismus und Communismus; Biliographie der Social- 
politik ; Mdhlbrecht, Wegweiser durch die neuere Litera- 
tur der Rechts- and Staatswissenschaften. (Ibid., Jan. 
1896.) 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 

GooDSPBBD, Gbobob S. — Israel's Messianic Hopes. (Bib. 
World, Dec. 1896.) 
Some Works on Messianic Prophecy (Ibid.) 
Reviews : Christian Doctrine of Immortality [Salmond]. 
(Am, Jour, cf Theology, April 1898.) — History of Ancient 
Culture. (Dial, June 16, 1897.) — Knowledge of Life ; being 
a Contribution to the Study of Religions [Harald]. (Am, 
Jour, of Theology, Oct. 1897.) — MycensBan Age [Tsountas and 
Manatt]. (Ibid,, July 1898.) — History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments, Vol. II [McCurdy]. (Ibid,, Oct. 1898.) — 
Qesohichte des Yolkes Israel [Klostermann]. (Ibid,) — 
Other briefer notices in Bib, World. 
BuoKLHT, Edmund.— Chinese Religion (Progreu, Oct. 1897.) 
Shintoism, the Ethnic Religion of Japan. (Ibid,) 
Brahmanism and Hinduism. (Ibid,, Nov. 1897.) 
Buddhism. (Ibid,, Jan. 1898.) 



SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Habpbb, William R. — The Work of Isaiah. (Bib, World, 
July 1897.) 

Utterances of Amos arranged strophicaUy. (Ibid., Aug., 
Sept., Oct., Nov. 1898.) 

Review: Isaiah, Chapters XL-LXYI [Skinner]. (Ibid^ 
Sept. 1898.) 
Pbioe, Iba Maubiob.— Articles on Abrech, Accad, Accadians, 
Assurbanipal, Bagith, Belehazzar, Chaldea, Chaldeans, Evil- 
Merodach. (Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, YoL I, T. A 
T. Clark, Edinburgh; New York, Chas. Soribners* Sons, 
1898.) 

The Devotional Study of the Bible. (Standard, Oct. 1897.) 

Another Myth Materialized. (Ibid,, Jan. 1, 1896.) 

Remini scences of Professor George Ebers. (Ibid,, Aug. 20, 
1896.) 

A Series of fifty-two brief articles on the Epistolary Books 
of the New Testament, and the earliest Prophetical Books 
of^the Old Testament. (BapjtUt Union, Oct. 1897-Sept. 1888.) 

Director and Writer of the Senior and of the Junior Bible 
Reader's Course. (Ibid.) 

Reviews: Hommel's The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, as 
illustrated from the Monuments. (Standard, July 10, 1897.) 

— Focalized on the Bible, Review of four books. (Dial, 
Sept. 1897.)- Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecolesiasti- 
ous [Cowley and Neubauer]. (Am, Jour, of Semitic iMn- 
guctgei and Literatures, Oct. 1897.)— Isaiah: A Study of 
Chapters I-XU [Mitchell, H. G.]. (Bib.World, Nov. 1897.) - 
Rassam's Asshur and the Land of Nimrod. (Standard, Nov. 
6, 1897.) —H. P. Smith's The Bible and Islam. (Ibid., Nov. 
18, 1897.) — Nippur and its old Bricks [Peters]. (Dial, Nov. 
16, 1897.) — Yincent's The Epistles to the Philippians and to 
Philemon. (Ibid,, Nov. 20, 1897.) — Abbot's The EpisUes to 
the Ephesians and to the Colossians. (Ibid., Dec 18, 1897.) 

— Crockett's Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles. (Bib, World, Feb. 1896.) — Lyman Abbotfs 
Theology of an Evolutionist. (Dial, Feb. 1, 1896.) — In Old 
Yirginia. (/&id.)— The Polychrome Bible. (Standard, Feb, 
12, 1896; Dial, Feb. 16, 1896; Chap-Book, Apr, 1,1898.) — La 
Bible frangaise de Calvin [Reuss]. (Bib, World, April 1896.) 
—The Book of the Twelve Prophets [Smith]. (Standard, 
Apr. 30, 1898.) —In the Realm of the Bible: Review of eight 
books. (Dial, June 16, 1888.) — The Psalms and their Story 
[Barton], (^andard, Dec. 8, 1896.) 

Unsigned book reviews in the Standard and Dial; Syn- 
opses and Notes in Am, Jour, of Theology, Am. Jour, of 
Semitic Lang%tage» and Literature, and Bib. World. 

Bbbasted, James Hbnby.— Egyptian History and Civilization. 
Syllabus of a Course of Six Lecture Studies. (University of 
Chicago Press, 1898.) 

Egyptian Art. Syllabus of a Course of Six Lecture 
Studies. (Ibid„Vm,) 

Exploration and Discovery: The Latest Accessions to 
Haskell Oriental Museum. (Bib. World, Dec. 1887.) 

Recent Accessions to Haskell Museum. (Biblia, Jan. 
1898.) 

Life Here and Hereafter Among the Egyptians. (The In- 
dependent, Apr. 7, 1896.) 

Israel and the Monuments of the Nile. (SeJf CuUure, 
Sept. 1898.) 

Review : Correspondence of Two Kings of Egypt, 1500 B.C. 

[Tel-el-Amama Letters, H. WUickler]. (Dial, Sept. 1, 1897.) 

WiLLBTT, Hbbbbbt L.— Rcviews : Gouesis Critically and Exe- 

getically Expounded [Dillmann]. (Bib. World, June 1888.) 
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— Gnido to Biblical Study [Peake]. (Ibid.) — Introduction 
to the Litoratnre of the Old Testament [Driver]. {Jbid,s 
Mar. 1896.) — Outlines of Jewish History from Abraham to 
Our Lord [Francis E. Oegot]. (/6id.) 

BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK 

BOBTON, EsNBST DbWitt.— Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in 

New Te3tement Greek. Tliird edition revised. (UniTorsity 

of Chicago Press, 1898.) 

Jesus as a Thinker. {Bib, WfrrXd, Oct. 1897.) 

Are the Teachings of the Apostles of Equal Authority 

with those of Christ T {.Frocwding* of the BaptUi Congreu^ 

1897.) 

Function of Interpretation in Relation to Theology. 

(Am, Jour, of Theology t Jan. 1896.) 

Purpose and Plan of tho Gospel of Matthew, I, II. (Bib, 

World, Jan.-Fcb. 1898.) 

What is the Kingdom of God T (Our Day, June 1898.) 
The Politarchs. (Am. Jour, of Theology, July 1898.) 
Reviews : Concordance of the Greek Testament [Moulton 

and Geden]. (Am. Jour, of Theology, Oct. 1897.) —Christian 

Doctrine of Immortality [Salmond]. (Ibid., April 1898.) 
Mathews, Shaileb. — The Social Teaching of Jesus. (Macmll- 

lan Co., 1897.) 

From Jwnin to Nasareth, I, II. (Bib. World, Sept., Oct. 

1897.) 

Studies in the New Testament. (DicU, Nov. 1, 1897.) 
The Fifteenth Centenary of the Death of Ambrose. 

(Watchman, June 1897.) 

Professor McGiffert on the Apostolic Age. (Ibid., Ncrv. 

1897.> 

Reminiscences of Jerusalem. (Standard, Dec. 11, 1897.) 
Bethlehem: TheCityof ChUdren. (Bib. PTorld, Dec. 1897.) 
Mr. Grant Allen as a Scientist. (Chap-Book, Jan. 1896.) 
Feminine Interpretation of Jesus. (Dial, Jan. 1, 1898.) 
Monumental Work for Bible Students. (Ibid., Feb. 1, 

1898.) 

History of New Testament Times in Palestine, I, n. 

(Bib. World, Feb., March 1898.) 

Interpretation of Parables. (Am. Jour, cf Theology, 

April 1896.) 

Outline of the Life of Jesus. (Bib. World, May 1898.) 

In Elijah's Country. (Ibid.» Sept. 1898.) 

A Scientific Bible Dictionary. (Dial, June 1, 1896.) 

The Sea of Galilee. (Standard, Dec. 12, 1896.) 

The Jewish Messianic Expectation in the Time of Jesus. 

(Bib. World, Dec. 1898.) 

Is Chrit,tianty Socialistic? (in the discussion of Paternal- 
ism) : State Help vs. Self-Help. (Proceedinge of the Baptist 

Congreee, 1898.) 

Reviews, Synopses, Notes, in Bib. World, Am. Jour, of 

Theology, and Standard. 
YOTAW, Clyde W. — Primitive Era of Christianity as recorded 

in the Acts of the Apostles 90-63 A. D. (University of Chi- 

cago Press, 1898.) 

Inductive Studies in the Acts, YI, YU, YIU, IX, X, (Bib. 

World, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1897.) 

Recent Discussions of the Chronology of the Apostolic 

Age, I, U. (Ibid., Feb.-March 1898.) 

Somerville*s The Paulino Conception of Christ. (Bib. 

World, Nov. 1898.) 

The Future of Denominationalism. (N. Y. Independent, 

Nov. 24, 1896.) 

Also book reviews, synopses, and notes in the Bib, World 

and Am, Jour, of Theology. 



Goodspeeo, Edoab Johnson. — The Ayer Papyrus: A Mathe- 
matical Fragment. (Am, Jour, of Philology, Yol. XIX, No. 1.) 

Mr. Grant Allen and College Education. (Dial, Oct. 16, 
1897.) 

A Twelfth Century Gospels Manuscript. (Bib, World, 
Oct. 1897.) 

(30MPARATIYE PHILOLOGY. 

Stbatton, a. W. — History of (Shreek Noun-formation. I. Suf- 
fixes with m. (University of Chicago Studies in Classical 
Philology, Yol. II, pp. 115 ff.) [In press.] 

Reviews: Religions of India [Hopkins]. (Am, Jowr. of 
Philology, YoL XYIII, pp. 84 ff. — Evolution of the Aryan 
[von Ihering]. (The CiHzen, Feb. 1898, pp. 287 f .) — Liter- 
ary History of India [Frazer]. (Ibid., June 1898, pp. 80 ff.) — 
Sechzig Upanisbads des Yeda [Deussen]. (Am. Jour, of 
Theology, Yol. II, pp. 854 ff .) 

GREEK. 

Shobkt Paul. — Horace, Odes and Epodes, edited with intro- 
duction and notes. (Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Boston, 
1896.) 

Syllabus of Six Lectures on the Age of Pericles. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1897.) 

Plato and his R^ublic. (Chautauquan, Sept. 1897.) 
Article " Plato." ( World's Library of Beet Literature,) 
The Greek Conception of Immortality. (Independent, 
April 14, 1898.) 

Reviews: Monuments and Antiquities of Greece. (Dial, 
May 16, 1898. — Other reviews in the Nation, the Dial, the 
Monitt, and Science. 
Capps, Edwabd.— Review: An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment 
and other Greek Papyri, chiefly Ptolemaic [Grenfell, ed.] 
(Am. Jour, of Theology, July 1898.) 

LATIN. 

Hale, William Gabdnbb. — Notes on the Roman Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. (School Review, June 1898.) 

The Codex Romanus of Catullus. (CUueical Review, 
Dec. 1898.) 
Abbott, Fbank F. — Selected Letters of Cicero. With intro- 
duction and notes ; pp. LXXYI, 815. (Boston ; GHnn & Co., 
1897.) 

Petrarch*s Letters to Cicero. (Sewanee Review, July 1887.) 
A Roman Puritan. (New England Magazine, July 1898.) 
Praeterpropter in GeUius, Noct. Att. XIX, 10. (CUu- 
eical Review, Oct. 1898.) 

Reviews : Bftcheler's Carmina Epigraphica. (Am, Jour, 
of Philology, Yol. XIX, pp. 86-90.) — Unsigned review in the 
Nation. 
Hendbickson, G. L.— Are the Letters of Horace Satires T (Am, 
Jour, of Philology, Yol. XYIII, 8, pp. 313-824, 1897.) 

A Pre-Yarronian Chapter of Roman Literary History. 
(Ibid., Yol XIX, 8, pp. 285^1, 1898.) 

Reviews: Lacretius, Book III [Heinze]. (Ibid., Yol. 
XYIII, 4, 1897.) — Firmicus Matemus [Moore]. (Ibid,, YoL 
XIX, 1, 1898.) 
MiLLBB, Fbank J. — Preparatory Course in Latin. (School 
Review, Nov. 1897.) 

ROMANCE. 

Potbn-Bellislb, Rant db.— Tho Profoundest Note in the French 
Lyric Poetry of Our Days. (UNiVEBsnY Rbcobd, Dec. 10, 
1897.) 
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GERMANIC. 

GumNO, Stabb Willakd. — Should Gorman be taught at a 
Liring Langaage in our Sohoola and Colleges T {Jour, of 
Pedagogy^ Jan. 1896, pp. 23-39.) 

Some Principle! of Language Teaching. (Uniybbsitt 
Rbcobd, Feb. 11, 1896, pp. 869-363.) 

Wallanstein's Lager, L 1006. {^Modern Language NoUt^ 
March 1896, pp. 186-189.) 

Reriewf : Deutsche Sprachlehre fOr Antftngor. Ne-w York, 
1806 [Carla Wenckebach]. {Modem Language Note9^ Dee. 
1897, pp. 486-495.) — Historia D. Johannia FauBti des Zau- 
berera naoh der WolfenbAtteler Handachrift nebst dem 
Nachweia einea Tells ihrer Quellen [GustaT Milchsaok]. 
{Ibid., Feb. 1886. pp. 10^128.) — Goethe's Faust, Vol. II. The 
Second Part. Boston, 1897 [Calvin Thomas]. {Jour, of 
Germanic Philology, YoL II, 1, 1896, pp. 106-118.) 
Sohmidt-Wabtbnbbbo, H. — Berlin Fragment of the Madel- 
ghys. {Jour, of Germanic Philology, Vol. I, No. 2.) 

Vollstatter's Gedioht von des Teufels TOchtem. {Ibid,) 

Reyiew: Altdeutsohe Passionsspiele aua Tirol, mit Ab' 
handlungen liber ihre Entwicklung, Composition, Quellen, 
AufftLhrungen und litterarhistorische SteUung [Wackemell, 
ed.]. {Americana-Germanica, Vol. II, 1808.) — Gotisches 
Elementarbuch fW. Streitberg]. {Modem Language Notet, 
XU, p. 496.) 
TON Klbkzb, Camillo. — History of (German Literature (in 
Progreu, Chicago, 1897). 

Bismarck-Memorial Speech. {IlUnoie StaatMxeitung, 
Aug. 16, 1896.) 

Reriews: Gh>ethe im Sturm und Drang [Weissenfels]. 
{Modem Language Notes, March, 1807.) — Goethe's Gedichte 
[Ludwig Bluhme]. {Ibid., June 1897.) — A Philosopher 
Decadent. {Dial, Jane 16, 1897.) — Some Questions of Ger 
man Translation. {Ibid,, Sept. 16, 1897.) — Mein Besuch bei 
Paul Heyse. {Der Weeten, Jan. 9, 1896.) — '^Zeitschnft fOr 
TergleichendeLiteraturgeschichte.** NeueFolge. 10. Hand. 
{Jour, of Germanic Philology, YoL II, No. 1, 1898.) 
Kbbn, Paul O. — Das starke Verb bei GriromelshausoD. Ein 
Beitragsur Grammatik des Frdhneahochdeutschen (Thesis, 
Chicago UniTorsity, 1898. Reprinted from Jour, of Germanic 
Philology, Vol. II, 1.) 

ENGLISH. 

Mamlt, John Matthews. — Specimens of the Pre-Shaksporean 
Drama, 2 vols. (Ginn A Co., Boston, pp. 618 and 590.) 

On the Date and Interpretation of Chaucer's Complaint 
of Mars. (Harvard Studiee and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, Vol. V, pp. 107-126.) 
Wilkinson, William Clbaybb. — Epic of PauL (Funk A 
Wagnalls, 1897.) 

Baptist Principle in Application to Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. New enl. ed. (Philadelphia, American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1897.) 

The Epic of Saul. New ed., rcTised and enlarged. (Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1898.) 

D wight L. Moody as Preacher. {Homiletic Review, 
Aug. 1898.) 

Dwight L. Moody as Man of Affairs. {Ibid,, Sept. 
1808.) 

The Cry of the Philippines (Poem). {New York Tribune, 
Sept. 16, 1803). 

The Spanish Soldier's Farowoll (Poem). {Independent, 
Not. 1896.) 



** And He was not, for God Took Him " (Poem). (Sunday 
School Times, Dec. 1808.) 

RcTiew: Return to the Croaa [NicoU]. {Awi,Jour, 
qf Theology, July 1898.) 

Blackbubn, F. a. — BcTiew: Wyatt, An old English Grammar. 
{Jour, of Germanic Philology, VoL I, No. 8, 1807.) 

ToLMAN, Albbbt H. — A Brief Bibliography of the Theory of 
Fiction. (PriTately printed, July 1898, for use of Claaa.) 

A View of the Views about Hamlet. {Publications cf tks 
Modem Languctge Association of Ameriea, n. s. VoL VI, pp. 
155-184.) 

RcTiew : Pre^haksperean Drama [J. M. Manly]. {Dial, 
Dec. 16, 1897.) 

Rbtnolds, Mtba. — Material from English Literature iUustra- 
tiTC of the International Sunday-School Leaeons. {Bib, 
World, Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June, 1896.) 

HxBBiOK, RoBBBT. — George Eliot's ** Silas Mamer." Edited 
in Longman's English Classics, N. T., 1804. 

Literary LoTe-Letters and Gther Stories. (New York, 
C. Soribner's Sons, 1897.) 

The Man Who Wins. (New York, C. Scribner's Sons, 1897.) 

The (Gospel of Freedom. (New York, Maemillan, 1806). 

Methods of Teaching Rhetoric, 16 pp. octaTO. (Scott, 
Foresman & (}o., Chicago, June, 1896.) 

Hawthorne's **The House of ScTen Gables." ^glish 
Classics. Lake series. Edited. (Scott, Foresman & (}o., 
Chicago, Oct. 1896). 

Tbioos, Osoab Lotbll.— Selections from the Prose and Poetry 
of Walt Whitman. (Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 1896.) 
Democratic Art. {Forum, Sept. 1896.) 
Democratic Criticism. {8e%Danee Review, Oct. 1806.) 
Walt Whitman : A Character Study. ( Conservator, Sept.- 
Oct. 1896.) 

MooDT, William Vaughn. —Coleridge's Ancient Mariner and 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launf al ; with introductions and notes. 
(Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 

Scott's Marmion; with biographical and critical intix>- 
duction. (Scott, Foresman & Co.) 

The (Complete Poetical Works of Milton ; with introduc- 
tions, notes, and a prose translation of the Latin and 
Italian poems. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) [In press.] 

Cabpbntbb, Fbbobbio Itbs.— Leonard Cox, The Arte or Crafte 
of Rhethoryke, c. 1530, a Reprint, with Introduction and 
Notes. (UniTersity of Chicago Press, Jan. 1809.) 

Additions to the Spanish Tragedy. {Modem Langwige 
Notes, J&n, 1896.) 

English Literature in the English UniTersities. {Nation, 
Mar. 3, 1808.) 

Leonard Cox and the First English Rhetoric. {Modem 
Language Notes, May 1898.) 

Various reviews in The Nation, 

Fiskb, Hobaob Sfbnobb. — Kate Shelley. An Iowa Incident. 
{Midland Monthly, June 1897.) 

The Eagle's Nest. {Brush and Pencil, Sept. 1896.) 

The Lake-Front Volunteer. {Ibid,) 

Criticism of Extension Methods in Literary Study. (/ii- 
telUgence, Sept. 15, 1886.) 

The Poetry of American Patriotism. {Standard, Oct. 1808.) 
Death and the Sculptor. {Brush and Pencil, Jan. 1800.) 

Home Again ; a tale of Blue and Gray. {Midland Monthly, 
Jan. 1809.) 
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RoiiVB, H. W. — Petrarch: The First Modem Scholar and Han 
of Letters. A selection from his correspondence with 
Boccaccio and other friends. Translated in collaboration 
with J. H. Robinson, Professor of History in Golnmbia XJni- 
yersity. (New York, O. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

Hakmond, Blsanob p.— Artistic Derices of Colerid^'s "Ancient 
Mariner." (Poe^JDore, Jnly-Ang.-Sept. 1898.) 
London Liekpenny. (^Anolia^ July 1896.) 

LITERATURE (IN ENGLISH). 

MooLTOM, B. 6.— The Ancient Classical Drama: A Study in 
Literary Bvolntion: Second Edition, 1896. (Oxford, Enff., 
University Press.) 

The Modem Reader's Bible: A Series of Works from the 
Sacred Scriptures presented in Modem Literary Form : in 
21 Tolumes : completed July 1896. (The Macmillan Go.) 

MATHEMATICS. 

MooBK, Eliakim Hastings. — Grammar School Arithmetic by 
(^ades — Editor of. (American Book Co., 1897.) 

Conceminff the Abstract Groups of Order kl and \kl 
Holohedrically Isomorphic with the Symmetric and Alter- 
nating Substitution-groups on k Letters. {Proceedingt qf 
the LontUm Miathematical Society, Dec. 10, 1896, Vol. XXYIII, 
pp. 857-800, 1897.) 

The Decomposition of Modular Systems of Rank n in n 
Variables. (Bulletin of the American McUhematical Society,, 
2d series, VoL III, pp. 372-880, 1897.) 

0>nceminff Regular Triple Systems. (Ibid,, YoL IV, pp. 
11-10,1897.) 

A Universal Invariant for Finite €hroups of Linear Sub- 
stitutions: with Application in the Theory of the Canonical 
Form of a Linear Substitution of Finite Period. (McUhe- 
matieche AnncOen, Vol. L, pp. 213-219, 1806.) 

Conceming Abelian-Rogular Transitive Triple Systems. 
(IMd,, YoL L, pp. 22S-240, 1898.) 
BOLZA, OsKAB. " Die cubische Involution und die Dreiteilung 
und Transformation dritter Ordnung der elliptischen Funo- 
tionen. (MathenuUieche Annalen, Bd. L, p. 68.) 

Zur Reduction hyperelliptischer Integrale erster Ord- 
nung auf elliptische mittels einer Transformation dritten 
Grades. {Ibid,, Bd. L, p. 314.) 

Nachtrag. (/Md., Bd. LI, p. 478.) 
Maschkx, H. — Die Reduction linearer homogener Substitn- 
tionen von endllcher Periode auf ihre kanonische Form. 
{Mathetnatieche Annalen, Bd. L.) 

Ueber den arithmetischen Character der Coefficienten der 
Substitutionen endlioher linearer Subtftitutionsgruppen. 
(Ibid., Bd. L.) 

Bestimmnng aller temAren und quatem&ren Gollinea- 
tionsgruppen, welche mit symmetrisohen und altemirenden 
Buchstabenvertauschungsgruppen holoedrisch Isomorph 
sind. (I&id., Bd. LI.) 
Young, J. W. A. —Zur mathematischen LehrbAcherfrage. Eine 
Sohulstatistiche Untersuchung. (Zeitechrift fOr tnathemat. 
u. naturwietenecha^ftl. Unterricht, Sept. 1898.) 

Review: Lagrange's Lectures on Elementary Mathe- 
matics as translated by Thomas J. McCormick. (Bulletin of 
the American Mathematical Society, Jan. 1899.) 
Hancock, Habbis.— The Calculus of Yariations. Derivation of 
some of the fundamental Weierstrassian formuln. (Annale 
of Mathematiee, Yol. XI, No. 1.) 



The Calculus of Yariations : Further discussion of the 
first variation and the solution of the differential equation 
G»Ofor several interesting examples, (/bid., YoL XII, 
No. 2.) 

The historical development of the Abelian Functions up 
to the time of Riemann. Presented at the Toronto meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science ; 
and ordered by the general committee to be published in 
exteneo among the reports. Pp. 246-286, 1897. 

On the Canonical Forms for the unique representation of 
Kronecker's Modular Systems. ( OreUe'e Journal far Mathe- 
matik, pp. 148-170.) 

On liinimal Surfaces. (Mathematical Beview, Yol. II, 
pp. 127-140.) 

Slaught, H. B. — Cross-ratio Group of 120 Quadratic Cremona 
Transformations of the Plane. Abstract of a dissertation 
soon to be published. (Science, July 29, 1898 ; reprinted in 
the Uniybbsitt Rbcobd, Aug. 5, 1896.) 

ASTRONOMY. 

Halb, Gbobob E. -~ Aim of Yerkes Observatory. (AetrophyH- 
eal Joumcil, Nov. 1897.) 

Dedication of Yerkes Observatory. (Ibid,) 

Astronomical Research and Teaching. (Science, April 15, 
1896.) 

Function of Large Telescopes. (Ibid., May 18, 1896.) 

On the Presence of Carbon in the Chromosphere. (Aetro- 
phyaicdl Journal, Dec. 1897.) 

On the Spectra of Stars of Secchi's Fourth Type. (Ibid,, 
Oct. 1896.) 
Babnabd, E. E. — Photograph of an August Meteor. (Aetro- 
nomical Journal, Sept. 14, 1897.) 

On the Photography of Meteors. (Popular Aetronomy, 
Oct. 1897.) 

On the Companions to Yega. (Attronomieal Journal, 
Oct. 6, 1897.) 

Micrometrical Determination of the Dimensions of the 
Planets and Satellites of the Solar System, made with the 
80-inch Equatorial of the Lick Observatory. (Popular 
Astronomy, Oct. 1897.) 

Nebuln near Castor. (AMtronomical Journal, Dec. 1897.) 

Small Stars near Sirius. (Ibid., Dec. 4, 1897.) 

Observations of the Companions of Procyon and of fi 883, 
made with the 40-inch Refractor of the Yerkes Observatory. 
(Ibid., May 11, 1898.) 

Measures of the Satellite of Neptune with the 40-ineh 
Refractor of the Yerkes Observatory, with remarks on the 
great Telescope. (Ibid., May 21, 1896.) 

The Development of Photography in Astronomy. Yioe 
President's Address before American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Boston Meeting, August 22, 1898. 
(Salem Press Company, Salem, Mass. Reprinted in Popular 
Aetronomy, Scientific American Supplement, and Science, 
Sept. 23, 1898.) 

Micrometrical Measures of Double Stars, (.^li^ronomical 
Journal, Oct. 28, 1898.) 

The Great Nebula of Andromeda. (Aetrophytical Jour- 
nal No. 4, Nov. 1898.) 

An Astronomical jDoincidence. (Aetronomieche Nach- 
richten. No. 345S.) 

On an Instrument for Accurately Photographing an 
unseen, moring, but known Celestial Body. (Ibid.) 

On the Third and Fourth Satellitee of Jupiter. (Ibid.) 

Another Astronomical Coincidence. (Ibid., Noe. 8470-8471.) 
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Note on Some of the Variable Stars of the Cluster 
Messier 5 from Obserrations with the 40-ineh Refractor of 
theTerkesObserratory. (Ibid., No. 3519.) 

Letter to Dr. Stoney on the November Meteors of 1898 as 
observed at the Yerkes Obserratory. {^MonXhXy Notices^ 
BoycU A$tr, Society, Deo. 1888.) 
Wadbwobth, F. L. O. — On the Effect of the Sise of an Ob- 
JectiTe on the Visibility of Linear Markings on the Planets. 
(Attronomical Journal^ Oct. 6, 1897.) 

On the Theory of Lubrication and the Determination of 
the Thickness of the Film of Oil in Joomal Bearings, I, n. 
(Journal of the Franklin InBtitute, Dec. 1897, Jan. 1898.) 

Astro-photographic Work. Part n. Effect of Atmos- 
pheric Aberration on the Litensity of Telescopic Images. 
(Attrophyiical Journal, Jan. 1898.) 

Note on the Discovery of an Error in the Papers of Stmve 
and Lord Rayleigh, dealing with the Application of the 
Principles of the Wave Theory to the Determination of the 
Intensity of the Images of Fine Lines and Extended Areas 
at the Focns of a Telescope. (Ibid.) 

Note on an Error in the Expression for the Intensity of 
niomination at the Focal Plane of a Telescope dne to an 
Infinitely Extended Luminous Area. (AttronomiccU Journal, 
Jan. 14. 1898.) 

Note on a New Form of Mirror for a Reflecting Telescope. 
(Popular Attronomy, Feb. 1896.) 

On the ^^Worthlessness" of Methods of (Geometrical 
Optics in Dealing with the Problems relating to the Defini- 
tion and the Delineating and Resolving Power of Telescopes. 
(Popular Aetronomy, Feb. 1898.) 

XJnsymmetrical Forms of Parabolic Mirrors. (Attro- 
phyticdl Journal, Feb. 1898.) 

Notes on the Use of the Grating in Stellar Spectroscopic 
Work. (r&<d., March 1898.) 
ItAYEB, KuBT. —On some modem Attempts to replace Newton^s 
Law of Attraction by other Laws. (Popular AMtronomy, 
Feb. 1896.) 

The Ten Integrals of the problem of n bodies for forces 
depending on the coordinates and their first and second 
differentials. (Attronomical Journal No. 445.) 
MouiiTOM, F. R. — Problem of Three Bodies. (Popular Aetron- 
omy, Dec. 1896.) 

On the best Method of Solving the Markings of Judges of 
Contests. (American Mathematical Monthly, March 1896.) 

Perturbations of the Heavenly Bodies. (Popular Attron- 
omy, April 1898.) 

Theory of the Influence of a Resisting Medium upon 
Bodies moving in Parabolic Orbits. ( Attronomical Journal, 
June 2, 1898.) 

Reviews: On the Nebular Hypothesis [Prof essor Cham- 
berlin]. (Popular Attronomy, Feb. 1898.) — New Astronomy 
[Todd]. (School Review, U&7l8dS,) 

PHYSICS. 

MiOHBLSON. A. A., and Stbatton, S. W. — A New Harmonic 
Analyzer. (Am, Jour, of Science, Jan. 1898.) 

Radiation in a Magnetic Field. Attrophytical Journal, 
Feb. 1898; Phil060phical Magazine and Journal of Science, 
AprU 1898.) 

Spectroscope without Prisms or Gratings. (Am, Jour, of 
Science, March 1898.) 

The Echelon Spectroscoi>e. (Attrophytic<U Journal, 
June 1896.) 
Mann, C. R.— The Echelon Spectroscope. (Science, Aug. 19, 1898). 



CHEMISTRY. 

Nbf, J. U. — Ueber das zweiwerttiige Kohlenstoffatom. Vierte 
Abhandlung. 

Die Chemie des Methylens. (Liebig't Annalen der Chemie, 
Bd. 298, ss. 202-874.) 

Notis fiber die Formhydroxamsfture. (Berichte der 
deuttchen chemitchen Oetelltchaft, XXXI, 1896, ss. 2720-2722.) 

JONBS, L. W. (under direction of J. U. Nef .) — On Salts of 
NitroparafSns, and Acylated Derivatives of Hydroxy lamine. 
(American Chemical Journal Vol. XX, pp. 1-51.) 

On Nitroparaffin Salts and Acylated Derivatives of Hy- 
droxylamine. (Easton, Pa., Press of (Chemical Publishing 
Co., 1898.) 

Smith, Alexandbb. — The Value of Chendstry as Part of a 
School or (College Course. (Proceedingt of the N. E. A„ 1807.) 
Translation of Pasteur's Researches on Molecular Asym- 
metry. Alembic Club Reprint, No. 14. (Edinburgh ; (31ay, 
1897.) 

Gabnbb, J. B. (under direction of Alexander Smith). 0>ndeii- 
sations with Benzoin by Means of Sodium Ethylate. (Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1897, pp. 28.) 

MoCoT, H. N. (under direction of Julius Stieglitz.) — Ueber 
die Binwirkung von Aluminium chlorid auf die Chloride 
von Carbodiphenylimid. (Berichte d, deuttchen chem^ Qet„ 

ao,io9a) 

Synthase von CHiinasolinverbindungen, etc (PAd., aO, 
1682.) 
Ransom, J. H., under direction of Julius Stieglitz.) — Deber 
die Reduction von iBthyl-o-Nitrophenylcarbonat und fiber 
o-Oxyphenylarethan. (Berichte d, deuttchen chem, Oet,, 81, 
1065.) 

GEOLOGY. 

Chambbblin, T. C. — Group of HyiK>theses bearing on (Tlimatie 
Changes. (Jour, of Geology, Oct.-Nov. 1897.) 

Studies for Students. Method of Multiple Working 
Hypotheses. (J&id., Nov.-Dec. 1887.) 

Supplementary Hypothesis respecting the Origin of the 
Loess of the Mississippi Valley. (Ibid., Nov.-Dec. 1897.) 

Ulterior Basis of Time-divisions and the Classification of 
Geologic History. (Ibid., July-Aug. 1808.) 

A Systematic Source of Evolution of Provincial Faunas. 
(Ibid,, Sept.-Oct. 1898.) 

The Influence of Great Epochs of Limestone Formation 
upon the Constitution of the Atmosphere. (Ibid,, Sept.- 
Oct. 1896.) 

Editorials: Continental Shelf distinguished from Sea 
Shelf. (Ibid,, Vol. VI.) — Effects of the Spanish War on 
Popular Interest in Geology and Geography. (Ibid,) — Geo- 
logical Society of America, Montreal Meeting. (Ibid,) — 
(Geological Nomenclature. (Ibid,) Planet DQ and iU Sig- 
nificance. (Ibid,) 

Reviews : Northward Over the Great Ice [Peary] . (Ibid,) 
Revised Text-Book of Geology, J. D. Dana. [Edited by W. 
N.Rice.] (Ibid,) 
Salububt, R. D.— Surface C^logy of New Jersey. (Annual 
Report of the State (Geologist of New Jersey for 1897.) 

On the Origin and Age of the Relic-bearing Sand at Tren- 
ton, N.J. (Science. Dec. 81, 1897.) 

Reviews : Science and History of Volcanoes. (Dial, Jan. 
1, 1898.) — The Newark System or Red Sandstone belt of New 
Jersey. (Jour, cf Geology, VoL VI.) —The (Geological 
History of the Isthmus of Panama and Portions of Costa 
Rica. (2Wd., Vol. VL) 
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Fabxinqton, Ouybb G. — The Eruptive Books of Mexioo. 
{Jour, of Geology, Joly-Aog. 1807.) 

Datolite from Ghianajuato. (Am, Jour, of ScieMe, Vol. V, 
Art. XXXVII.) 

Note on The Debt of the World to Pure Science. (Science 
New Series, Vol. VII, No. 174.) 

With a Pack Train in the Sierra Madre. {Outing, Vol. 
XXXU, No. 2.) 

iDDZNoa, Joseph P. — On Book Claasifloation. {Jour, of 
Geology, Vol. VI. p. 92, 1898.) 

Chemical and Mineral Belationships in Igneous Bocke. 
(/Wd., Vol. VI, p. 219, 1898.) 

Bysmaliths. {Ibid,, Vol. VI, p. 704, 1898.) 

Editorials on The Seventh Session of the International 
Congress of Geologists at St. Petersburg. {Ibid., Vol. V, 
p. 752 and p. 849.) 

Beriews: Ancient Volcanoes of Great Britain [Geikie]. 
{Ibid., Vol. V, p. 531, 1897.) — Petrology for StudenU 
[Harker]. {Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 207, 1898.) — Volcanoes of 
North America [Bussell], {Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 434.)— Text- 
book of Mineralogy [Dana]. {Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 756.) — Deter- 
minative Mineralogy and Blowpipe Analysis [Brush-Pen- 
field]. {Ibid,, Vol. VI, p. 757.) — Elemente der Gesteinslehre 
[Bosenbusch]. {Ibid,, VoL VI, p. 754.) 

Wblleb, Stuabt. — The Batesville Sandstone of Arkansas. 
{TraneactionM New York Academy of Science, Vol. XVI, 1897, 
pp. 261-285.) 

Correlation of the Devonian Faunas in Southern Illinois. 
{Jour, of Geology, Sept.-Oct. 1897.) 

On the Presence of Problematic Fossil Meduses in the 
Niagara Limestone of Northern Illinois. {Ibid,, Oct.-Nov. 
1897.) 

Cryptodiscns, Hall. {Ibid., Nov.-Dec. 1897.) 

Classification of the Mississippian Series. {Ibid., Apr.- 
May 1896.) 

Description of a New Species of Hydreionocrinus from 
the Coal Measures of Kansas. {Trane, New York Acad, 8c i. 
Vol. XVI, 1898 ; pp. 372-374.) 

Descriptions of Devonian Crinoids and Blastoids from 
MUwaukee, Wis. {AnnaU New York Acad. 8ci.,y6L XI, 
1898, pp. 117-126.) 

Osage vs. Augusta. {American GeologUt, Vol. XXII, 1896, 
pp. 12-16.) 

A Bibliographic Index of North American Carboniferous 
Invertebrates. {BtUletin U, 8, Geological Survey, No. 158, 
pp. 1-653, 1898.) 

The Silurian Fauna interpreted on the Epicontinental 
Basis. {Jour, of Geology, Vol. VI, pp. 692-708.) 

Beviews : Fourteenth Annual Beport of the New York 
State Geologist for 1894. James Hall, State Geologist. 
{Ibid., Feb.-Mar. 1898.) — Bulletin of the American Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. IX. {Ibid,, Apr.-May 1898.) 

ZOOLOGY. 

Whitman, C. O. — Some of the Functions and Features of a 
Biological Station. {Science, Jan. 14, 1898.) 
Zoology at the University of Chicago. {Ibid.) 
Whbblbs, Wtlliam Morton.— a New Genus of Dolichopodide 
from Florida. {Zoological Bulletin, Feb. 1898.) 

A New Peripatus from Mexico. {Journal of Morphology, 
July 1896.) 

George Baur and his Writings. {American Naturalist, 
Jan. 1899.) 



New North American Dolichopodidn. {Proceedings^ 
California Academy of Sciences, in press.) 

Maturation, Fecundation, and Early Cleavage of Mysos- 
toma glabrum Leuckart. {Archives de Biologic, 16, Pt. 1.) 

Caspar Friedrich Wolff and the Theoria Generationis. 
{Lectures of the MaHne Biol. Lab. 1898.) 

Beviews : Text-book of Entomology, including the Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Embryology, and Metamorphoses of In- 
sects [Packard]. {Science, June 17, 1898.) — On the Embry- 
onic Development of the wall-bee (Chaslicodima) [Bflrger 
and Carrifere]. {American Naturalist, VoL XXXII, 1898.) 
Elliott, D. G. — The Wild Fowl of United States and British 
Possessions. (F. P. Harper ; New York, pp. i-xxii-816.) 

List of Mammals, principally Bodents, from Iowa, Mon- 
tana. Idaho, Nevada, and California, with Description of 
new Species. {Pub. Field Col. Museum, March 1898.) 
Jordan, Edwin O. — The " Inheritance " of Certain Bacterial 
Diseases. {Chicago Medical Recorder, Aug. 1898.) 

Beviews: Migula's System der Bakterien. {BotamicaX 
Gazette, Nov. 1897.) — FiBcher*s Vorlesungen fiber Bakterien. 
{Ibid,, Dec. 1897.) — Delage's La Structure du Protoplasma. 
{Monist, July 1898.) - SanareUi*s Work on Yellow Fever. 
{Science, Dec. 31, 1897.) — Frankland's Life of Pasteur. 
{Ibid., June 17, 1898.) 
WATASi, S.— Protoplasmic Contractility and Phosphorescence. 

{Biological Lectures, delivered at Wood's Holi, Vol. VI.) 
Child, C. M. — Centrosome and Sphere in Cells of the Ovarian 
Stroma of Mammals ; A Preliminary Communication. (ZW- 
logical BulUtin, Sept. 1897.) 

Preliminary Account of the Cleavage of Arenicola cris- 
tate, with Bemarks on the Mosaic Theory. {Ibid.) 

The Maturation and Fertilization of the Egg of Arenicola 
marina. {Trans, of the N. Y, Acad. ofSci., Vol. XVI, 1896.) 

ANATOMY. 

Etolbshtmsr, Albbbt C. — The Location of the Basis of the 
Amphibian Embryo. {Journal of Morphology, Vol. XIV, 
1896.) 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
LoBB, Jaoqubs. — Assimilation and Heredity. {Monist, July 
1898.) 

Biological Problems of Today: Physiology. {Science, 
Feb. 4, 1898.) 

Einige Bemerkungen fiber den Begriff, die Geechichte 
und Literatur der Allgemeinon Pliysiologie. (P/Iflffer** 
Archiv, Bd. 69.) 

Physiologische Untersuchungen fiber lonenwirkungen, 
I, II. {Ibid,, Bd. 69, 1 and 2 ; Bd. 71, 9 and 10.) 

Ueber die physiologische Wirkung elektrischer Wellen. 
{Ibid,, Bd. 69, 3 and 4.) 

Ueber die angebliche erregende Wirkung electrischer 
Strahlen au fdie Nerven. {Centralblatt far Physiologic, Bd. 
XI, 13.) 

Ueber den Einfluss von Alkalien und Sfturen auf die 
embryonale Entwickelung und das Waohsthum. {Arch,f, 
Entwickelungsmechanik, Bd. VII, 4.) 

Ueber die physiologische Wirkung von Alkalien und 
Sfturen in starker Verdfinnung. {PflUger's Archiv,, Bd. 73, 9.) 
CooKB, E.— Experiments upon the Osmotic Properties of the 
living frog's muscle. {Journal of Physiology, Vol. XXIII, 3.) 
Welsh, J. C. — On the Measurement of Mental Activity through 
Muscular Activity and the Determination of a Constant of 
Attontion. {American Journal of Physiology, Vol. 1.) 
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BuDOBTT, S. P. — On tho Similarity of Stmotnral Changee pro- 
duced by lack of Oxygen and certain Poisons. {Jhid,) 

ZOJBTHOUT, W. — On some analogies between the Physiological 
Effects of lack of Oxygen, High Temperature, and Certain 
Poisons. (Alienee, December 2, 1898.) 

BOTANY. 

OouLTBB, John Hbblb, and Rosb, J. N. —Notes on Lllsopsis. 
{Botanical Gazette^ Jan. 1896.) 

Contribution to the Life History of Ranunculus. (JTMd., 
Feb. 1896.) 

Standpoint of Science-teaching in Secondary Schools. 
(Univiebsitt Rboord, Feb. 25, 1896.) 

Origin of Oymnosperms and the Seed Habit. (Botanical 
GoMette, Sept. 1896.) 

Reviews of current botanical literature in the Botanical 
Qcutette, 

Aabnbs, Chaslbb Resd. — Plant Life considered with special 
reference to form and function. (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1898.) 

Science in the High School. {School Review, Hoy, 1SS», 
VoL VI. pp. 64.^^-668.) 

MiLLSPAUOH, Chab. F. — American Medicinal Plants. (New 
York ; Boericke A Tafel, 820 pp., 180 pi.) 

Your Weeds and Your Neighbors. (West Virginia State 
Press, 150 pp., 130 fig.) 

Flora of West Virginia. {Pub, Field Col. Museum, Chi- 
cago, 211 pp., 8 pi.) 

Contributions to North American Euphorbiaceas. I. 
(Proc Calif. Acad, 8ci,, 23 pp.) — XL {BulUtin Torrey Bat. 
Club, New York, 4 pp. ; Pittonia, 5 pp.) — III. {Botanical 
Gazette, 18 pp., 16 fig. — IV. {Ibid,, 6 pp., 4 fig.) 

Contributions to the Flora of Yucatan. I. (Pub, Field 
Col, Mueeum, Chicago, 69 pp., 4 pi.) — n. {Ibid,, 88 pp., 14 pi.) 
in. {Ibid,, 55 pp.) 

Dayib, B. M. — The Vegetation of the Hot Springs of Yellow- 
stone Park. {Science, Vol. VI, p. 145, 1897.) 

Kemtheilung in der Totrasporenmutterzelle bei Coral' 
Una officinale L. Tar. Mediterranea. {Ber, d, deut, botan. 
Oesellechaft, Bd. XVI, 266, 1808.) 

'Reviews of current botanical literature in the Botanical 
Gazette, 

Chambbbladi, (^hables J. — Contribution to the Life History- 
of Salix. (The University of Chicago Press, 1897.) 

The Embryo-sac of Aster Novae-Angliae. {Botanical 
Gazette, May 1895.) 

Contribution to the Life History of Lilium Phiiadelphi- 
cum. II. The Pollen Grain. {Botanical Gazette, June 1897.) 

Winter Characters of Certain Sporangia. {Ibid,, Feb. 
1896.) 

The Homology of the Blepharoplast. {Ibid,, Dec. 1898.) 

Reviews of current botanical literature in the BotaniccU 
Gazette and the Journal of Applied Microscopy, 
CowiiBS, Hbnbt C. — Reviews: The Pbytogeography of Ne- 
braska. {BotaniccU Gazette, May 1896.) — Fossil Plants for 
Students of Botany and Geology. {Journal of Geology, 
May-nJune 1896; Botanical Gazette, July 1896.) — Grundsfige 
der Pflansenverbreitung in den Karpathen. Pflanzenleben. 
(Ibid., Nov. 1898. — Various ecological articles. {Ibid,, 
July 1897-Deo. 1898.) 
Smith, Wilson R. — A O>ntribution to the Life History of the 
PontederaceflB. {Botanical Gazette, May 1898.) 



Ltoh, Flobemcb Mat. — A Contribution to the Life History of 
Euphorbia coroUata. {Botanical Gazette, June 1898.) 

Stbtens. F. L. — The Effect of Aqueous Solutions upon the 
germination of Fungus Spores. {Botanical Gazette, Dec. 
1896.) 

PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Clabk, S. H.— How to Teach Reading in the Public Schools. 
(Chicago, Scott, Foresman A Co., 1896.) 

The Teaching of Reading. (EducaUcnal Seview, N. Y., 
Mar. 1896.) 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND INTERPRETATION. 
(See Biblical and Patristic Gretek.) 

CHURCH HISTORY. 

HULBBBT, Ebi B.— Reviews: Leaders of Thought in the Eng- 
lish Church [Sinclair]. {Am. Jour, of Theology, Jan. 1897.) 

— Early British Christianity [Synopsis of flaverfield]. 
{Ibid., Apr. 1897.) — Ueber die " Leges EdwardiConfessoris" 
[Liebermann]. {Ibid,, July 1897.) — Introduction to the 
History of the C^iurch of England [Wakeman] ; The Puritan 
in England and New England [Byington]. {Ibid,, Oct. 1897.) 

— History of American Christianity [Bacon]. {Ibid., Jan. 
1898.) — The Growth of Christianity [Crocker]. (Ibid,, Jan. 
1896.) — The Anglican Reformation (Clark]. {Ibid,, Apr. 
1896.) — Growth of the Kingdom of Qod [Gulick]. {Ibid,, 
Apr. 1896.) — Church of England before the Reformation 
[Hayne]. {Ibid,, Apr. 1896.) — Mission of St. Augustine to 
England [Mason]. {Ibid., Apr. 1898.) — Leo XIU at the Bar 
of History [McKimJ. {Ibid,, Apr. 1896.) — Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church [Warren]. {Ibid., Apr. 
1898.) — St. Augustine of Canterbury and His Companions 
[Brou]. {Ibid,, July 1898.) — The Beginnings of English 
Christianity [Collins], (Ibid., July 1896.) — The Origin and 
Early History of Christianity in Britain [Gray]. {Ibid., 
July 1898.) — The Bishops of the American Church Past and 
Present [Perry]. {Ibid,, July 1896.) 

MoNOBiBF, J. W. — Reviews: Kiichengeschichte Deutachlands 
[Albert Hauck]. {Am, Jour, of Theology, Oct. 1897.) — 
Church of the Sixth Century [Button]. {Ibid., Jan. 1898). — 
Ignace d'Antioche, ses 6pitres, sa vie, sa thtelogie [Bruston]. 
{Ibid,, July 1898.) 

SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 

FosTBB, Gbobob B. — Influence of the Life and Teaching of 
Jesus on the Doctrine of God. (Bib, World, May 1896.) 
Notes and Opinions. {Ibid,, Mar., 1896.) 
Kaftan's Dogmatik. {Am, Jour, qf Theology, Oct. 1898.) 
Reviews: Christian Ethics [T. B. Strong]. — Der so- 
genannte historische Jesus und der geschichtliche biblische 
Chrifitus [Kfthler]. (Am, Jour, of Theology, Oct. 1807.) 

HOMILETICS. 

Andebsom, Galush a. — Sermon Outlines. {Bib, World, Mar. 
1898.) 

Reviews : Ambassador of Christ [Gibbons]. (Am. Jour, of 
Tfceoto^, Oct. 1897.)— Christian Worship. (Jbid.) — Trans- 
figuring of the Cross [Sawin]. {Ibid,") — Christian Eodeaia 
[Hort]. {Ibid,, Jan. 1898.) — HUtory of Anti-Pedo-baptism 
[Newman]. {Ibid,) — Christian Aspects of Life [Westoott]. 
{Ibid,, Apr. 1898.) 
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JOHKSON, Fbamxlin.— Introdnotloii to Marsh's Now Testament 
Church. (Philadelphia, Am. Bap. Pab. Soo., 1806.) 

Criticisms of Sermoo OntUnes. (J?i6. Worlds Jan.-lfay 
1»6.) 

BeooUectioiis of Marcos Whitman. (3^ Standardt April 
1806. 

Reriews: Die Heilige Schrift Tom Standpnnkte derfte- 
thetischen Theologie gewOrditft. [Eg^ling]. (Am, Jour, 
of Theology^ Jan. 1808).— Das Alte Testament im Liohte 
dee ZeuffnissesChristi [Beyer]. {Ibid., Jan. 1898.) — Ueber 
den dritten Johannesbrief [Hamack]. (/bid.) — Julian 
Ton Edannm ; aein Leben nnd seine Lehre [Bruckner]. 
{Ibid., Jan. 1898.) — Epic of Panl [WiDdnson]. {Ibid,, July 
1896.) — Theolocrischer Jahrosbericht. (ibid., Apr. 1888.) — 
Two Studies in the History of Doctrine [Warfield]. {Ibid,, 
Apr. 1896.) —Cyprian; his Life, his Times, his Work [Ben- 
son]. {Ibid,, Apr. 1896.)— Die Qnellen sor Gesohichte 
Prisoillians [Dierich]. {Ibid,, Oct. 1898.)— A rindication 
of the Bull '' Apostolicas Cnriw." {Ibid,) — DieGeffonrefor- 
mation in Karlsbad [Lndwig]. {Ibid,) — Dab Christen tom 
Cyprians [GOts]. {Ibid.) — Stndion zn Yigilins Ton Thap- 
sns [Ficker]. {Ibid,) — Beitrftfire sm* Dogmengeschichte des 
Semipelaffianismns [WOrter]. {Ibid,) — L'6tat et les dgUses 
en Prusse sons Fred6ric-Qnillanme ler [Pariset]. {Ibid,) 

THE SWEDISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

Laorbokbn, Carl G. — Nytt och Gammalt. Betraktelser i 
reli^Osa ftmnen. Andra Hftftet. (Minneapolis, North Star 
Pablishinff Company.) 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
Patnx, Waltbb a. — UniTorsity Extension Work at the Uni- 
Terslty of Chicago. {Citigen, July 1806.) 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 
DiXBOK, Zella Allen. — ComprehensiTe Snbject Index to Uni- 
Tersal Prose Fiction. (New York ; Dodd, Mead A Co., 1897.) 

Library of the Chicago UniTcrsity. {Library Journal, 
Feb. 1892.) 

Departmental Libraries of the UniTersity of Cliicago. 
{Library Journal, Not. 1895.) 

Some of the Irish Libraries, Illnstratod. {The Stan- 
dard, July 6, 1895.) 

Charles Kingsley*s Home. Illustrated. {The Standard, 
Not. 80, 1896.) 

Popular Life in Mexico. Illustrated. (3^ Standard, 
Not. 21, 1896.) 

Teaching Library Science by UniTersity Extension 
Methods. {PubUc Librarie$, June 1897.) 

MORGAN PARK ACADEMY. 

Chabb, Watlanp J. — ReTiew: Select Documents of United 

States History [Macdonald]. {School Review, Apr. 1898.) 
BuBOBSS* Isaac B. — A Teacher's Manual for Harper and Bur- 
gess* InductiTe Latin Primer. (American Book Co. 1898.) 

SelectiTe Bibliography for Use in Framing Classical Pro- 
grammes for Secondary Schools. {School Review, Not. 1897.) 
Value of Latin in Preparatory Study. {School Journal, 
Mar. 26, 1898.) 

ReTiew: Quintius Curtius Rufus [Humphrey]. {School 
Review, Not. 1897.) 
Bbonson, Fbank M. — ReTiews: Art and Humanity in Homer 
[Lawton]. {School Review, June 1807.) — The Timon of 
Lueian [Sewall]. {Ibid,, Jan. 1896.) - Book notes paanm, 
{Ibid,) 



The University Elementary School, 



GBOUP IX. 

[Continuation of work reiK>rted in the Untvebsitt Rbcobd, 
December 23, 1898. ATerage age of the children, tweWe years.] 

Three hours a week are given to hustory in half • 
hour periods, two of these periods being study hours* 
The work in general has been the same as for Group 
VIII, but more connected thought expected and more 
papers written. With this group Rome the Middle of 
the World, by Alice Gardner, was used for supple- 
mentary reading. This group went further than 
Group VIII, and took up briefly the conditions which 
brought about the downfall of Rome, the establish- 
ment of the barbarians, the beginning of nations, the 
rise of the papacy, and the revolution of Luther as 
movements in Europe. The discovery of gunpowder, 
which changed warfare ; of printing, which dissemi- 
nated knowledge ; and of the compass, which made 
navigation safer, were made the chief points of connec- 
tion with the discovery of America. These were simply 
mentioned at the end of the course, as the children 
had not had the intervening history, and could only take 
them as statements. With the Winter Quarter they 
began the history of America, along the same general 
lines as Group VIII — beginning with the section of 
country with which they are most familiar. 

In reporting on the science work, selections have 
been made from the records of two or three children 
to show what they did in a general summing up of 
the subject on which they had been at work for ten 
weeks — two and one half hour periods each week 
and one period of a half hour, called the '* study hour." 
Records were written of each experiment when fin- 
ished ; then, when the subject was completed, these 
records were *' pieced together " to form a connected 
story of the formation of calcareous and sedimentary 
rocks in detail and of land in general. Different chil- 
dren did this in different ways. Two examples are 
given — with many omissions for lack of space. 

THE STOBT OF HOW LIMESTOITB WAS MADS. 

The first experiment tells how we made calcium 
carbonate — at first in the form of precipitated chalk. 
First we took hydrochloric acid and ground lime and 
water and mixed them and heated them until the 
acid was gone, and then filtered and added ammonium 
carbonate and filtered the solution. Then washed 
the chalk off the filter paper. * 



* Other ways in which they nmde this chalk were by precipi- 
tating it from lime water, (1) by blowing in carbon 
dioxide from their months, (2) by passing carbon dioxide 

frenerated from marble into the ume water, (8) by letting 
ime water stand in the air to show absorption of carbon 
dioxide from the air. 
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The next experiment is to find out how plaster is 
affected with acid in its different ages. I took three 
test tubes and put old plaster (three years) in one, 
new plaster (twenty-four hours old) in a second, and 
now lime in the third. Then I put some dilute hy- 
drochloric acid on them all. I took a burning splinter 
and put it into the tube with the old plaster and it 
went right out. Then I put a burning splinter into 
the test tube of the new plaster and it went out 
almost as soon as the old plaster, and so that shows 
that there was carbon dioxide in a little ]ess quantity. 
Then I put the burning splinter in the gas above the 
lime and it burned a minute ; so that shows that car- 
bon dioxide was not strong enough and not enough to 
put the splinter out at first. In the old hard plaster 
the plaster has absorbed the carbon dioxide from the 
air, and that is what makes so much carbon dioxide 
come off from the plaster. 

This is the story of the three different ways of mak- 
ing calcium carbonate. 

1. Limestone is the shells of little animals, and the 
animals get calcium carbonate out of the water, and 
the water gets it from the rocks. When the earth 
was cold enough to condense the water, with the help 
of carbon dioxide, pulls the calcium out of the rocks 
to a large body of water where the little animals could 
get it. 

2. Calcium carbonate comes from all little animals 
that have shells. Coral, having such a great many 
little animals, so that when they die there is a great 
deal of calcium carbonate left by the skeletons. 

3. The other way of making calcium carbonate is in 
caves. The water leaks through and leaves calcium 
carbonate in the form of crystals. 

Marble is calcium carbonate under gpreat pressure 
and some heat. 

The next experiment is to find out if there is cal- 
cium in lava. * 

I took some lava and put on some hydrochloric acid 
(strong). There was no action that could be seen 
except when I heated it, and then a vapor came off.f 

When I evaporated it it left a little bit of dark stuff 
in the bottom so that shows that there was some 
action and the acid did take something out of the 
lava. Then I let it stand for a few days. After I let 
it stand I rubbed a small piece of filter paper on the 
bottom of the test tube. The dark stuff had absorbed 
some moisture. Then I heated it until it turned to a 
dark red color — which I don't know anything about — 
but the dark stuff absorbing moisture shows some of 
the dark stuff on the bottom of the test tube was cal- 
cium.** 

Extract from another child's statement : 
A long time ago when the earth was new, when it 
was lava, there was no water on the earth, and there 
was steam all round the earth up in the air, as there 

*The children used the word **lava" to mean iffnoons rock 
before it had weathered. They used in their experiments 
lava from Hawaiian Tolcanoes. 
t When this work was done one or two of the class heated 
hydrochloric acid without any lava in it and found the 
same vapor came off as in treating lava. 
**They had made calcium chloride and seen it dissolve in the 
water absorbed from air. 



were manygases in the air. One of them was carbon 
dioxide. The steam became clouds, because the earth 
began to cool off, and after a while it began to rain, 
and the water came down and dissolved the carbon 
dioxide from the air. When the earth was cooling off 
calcium was in the rock lava. The water ran down 
in the rocks, and the carbon dioxide takes the calcium 
out of the rocks and makes calcium carbonate. Cal- 
cium carbonate dissolved in the water. The little 
animals eat the calcium carbonate and make their 
shells— corals, snails, oysters, etc. These shells are 
pressed down by other shells, and at last they are all 
made into limestone. 

Another child in the group put her experiments to- 
gether as chapters of a continuous story, with head- 
ings and notes to her records and experiments. The 
whole was prefaced by a general introduction. 

THE WAT 1C£N MAKE USE OF BURNED LIME8TONB (LIME). 

In plaster that has stood for a good many years the 
carbon dioxide has been united with the lime to form 
calcium carbonate. The calcium carbonate keeps the 
burned limestone (lime) together, so that it will be 
thick enough to be used. Otherwise lime would be 
good for nothing in making plaster. 

Extract from another child's paper : 

When the earth was very hot the calcium was with 
the other metals in the earth. The carbon dioxide 
was a gas the same as water was. When the earth 
cooled calcium was in the rocks. Then the carbon 
dioxide and water united and formed a solution, and 
as it ran it tore out the calcium and carried it on to 
the sea, where there were little animals who took it 
out of solution. After a long time the animals died 
and their skeletons were left, and then we gather their 
skeletons, so this is how calcium carbonate is made. 

In passing down the mountain side the water evap- 
orated and left the calcium carbonate on some rocks 
or caves undisturbed till we get it. 

Besides these and many other experiments the class 
has had discussions, and readings from Scott and Dana 
on the formation of the other sedimentary rocks that 
go with the limestone, such as slates, flint, and clay 
beds. They have taken up the mechanical agencies in 
forming land and changing its configuration, and have 
drawn maps to show various points in land formation 
dependent upon geological conditions. The character 
of a seacoast formed only by the action of the 
water has been contrasted with one found where the 
land has been elevated — eroded by the agencies they 
have been discussing — and then has again subsided. 
The formation of river valleys and their relation to 
the general slope of the land and to the formation of 
the land at their mouths was another point illustrated. 
Of the maps drawn, one located the ores and coal beds, 
another the different soils as shown by the different 
products of agriculture and the stones used for build- 
ing purposes. 
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In discuBsiDg the nebular theory in their science 
work they came to the question why the moon cooled 
faster than the earth. They knew from experiments 
that the rate of cooling depends upon the radiation 
from the surf ace» and therefore of the ratio of surface 
to mass. In number work they undertook to find the 
cubical contents of the earth. A sphere was held up 
before the class and they were asked if anyone knew 
how to get its contents. All said no. Then they were 
asked if they could cut it up into equal parts of which 
they could find the contents. Two thought of pyra- 
mids, the bases of which would be in the surface and 
the apexes at the center of the sphere. They then set 
to work to find the surface of the sphere. They reas- 
oned from their previous knowledge of getting surfaces 
of parallelograms that you multiply two distances to- 
gether to get surface, and so they thought the same 
must hold true with the surface of a sphere, and sug- 
gested that the diameter and circumference were the 
only distances they had, and these would be the things 
which, multiplied together, would give surface in a 
sphere. This was the method taken. The children 
then said they would cut up their sphere into pyra- 
mids whose bases they would imagine to be square 
miles and whose altitudes were the radius of the earth. 
The next step was to find the contents of a pyramid. 
To do this they cut out of paper a pyramid and a prism 
with the same base and the same altitude, and filled 
the pyramid with sand and emptied it into the prism. 
They found that the sand filled one third of the prism. 
From this they deduced the rule that to find the con- 
tenii of a pyramid^ multiply the hcLse by one third the 
altiiude. Applying this rule to the pyramids in which 
they imagined the earth divided, they multiplied the 
base (a square mile) by one third of the radius and 
then by the number of pyramids in the surface. The 
result was the cubical contents of the earth. 

After finishing this they worked out in the same 
way the mass of the moon — then, for practice, the 
mass of an orange. 

In Latin a number of stories have been given, and a 
good deal of grammar work done. All work is con- 
ducted in the same manner as with Group VIII — 
the children first becoming familiar with the sound of 
the Latin words before they are written, and with the 
meaning by illustration, action, or context, before 
translating. They have begun to memorize an ode 
from Catullus, reciting it rhythmically. 

In cooking and sewing, the members of the group 
have done the same work as reported for Groups VII 
and VIII. In Manual Training they have made wands 
for the gymnasium, a spindle and distaff for spinning, 
building blocks to illustrate various forms of archi- 



tecture, hand mirrors and stamp boxes for their own 
use, or as presents. 

In French they have learned to tell what they are 
doing when preparing to sew, to make a box of wood, 
or to make candy. They are becoming familiar with 
all the words of household occupations in order that 
they may converse in French easily while carrying on 
these occupations in the school. From time to time 
some poetry is memorized, and recited before the 
older groups. 

The members of this gproup take general charge of 
the school paper, which is read before the whole 
school on the last fifteen minutes of the morning ses- 
sion on Tuesdays, the editor (or in his absence the 
assistant editor) presiding on this occasion. 

In music, besides the drill in writing and reading 
music, the following song has been produced, which 
has been learned by most of the younger groups. 

'Twas in a small log cabin 

One February day, 

A little Lincoln baby 

In a email, mde cradle lay. 

When at the age of tweWe 

By night he studied law, 

And -wh6n the morning dawned anew. 

Again took up his saw. 

He rose to be a statesttian 

Of very great renown. 

His wisdom saTed the Union, 

And slaTery he put down. 

Twas in the spring of sixty-five 

That messengers rode fast 

To bring the news of Lincoln*s death. 

The noble life had passed. 

In art work a member of the group has posed in 
fancy costume as a model for the rest. 



Current Events, 



Rev. Abraham PViesen, a Russian missionary of the 
Telugus of India, will address the students of the 
University in Haskell Assembly Room, Thursday, 
March 9, at 7:30 p.m., under the auspices of the 
Divinity Council. 

The Ck>uncil of Seventy, directing the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, will hold its third 
annual meeting in Haskell Oriental Museum on Satur- 
day, March 4. Sessions will be held at 10:00 and 
Xl:30 A.M., and at 2:00 p.m. The Council will lunch 
with President Harper at 1:00 p.m. The President 
of the Council, Dr. John Henry Barrows, President of 
Oberlin College, will preside at its meetings. Reports 
will be presented by the Principal, President W. R. 
Harper, and a large number of eminent professors of 
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the Old and New Testaments will be present and 
participate in the discussion. In connection with the 
meeting the series of student conferences on diffi- 
culties in connection with the Bible will be held on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, as announced below 



Professor Sauyeur,the well-known teacher of French, 
and founder of the Summer School of Languages, has 
consented to address the University on Tuesday, 
March 7, at 4:00 p.m., in French on the subject of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. The address will be delivered in 
chapel, Cobb Hall. All are cordially invited. 



M. Edouard Rod, the distinguished French writer 
will deliver, during the month of March, a series of 
lectures at the University, in connection with the 
Department of Romance Languages, but open to all 
members of the University. 



Mrs. Zella Allen Dixson delivered a popular illus- 
trated lecture before the Woman's Club of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement, February 16, on the 
"Libraries of other Lands.'' 



Programme of Student Conferences, 

MARCH a, 4, 6, 1899, 

Under the Au$pices of the Vnivenity of Chicago and the 

American Intiitute of Sacred Literature, 



SUBJECT: THE COLLEGE STUDENT'S DIFHCULTIES 

IN CONNECTION WITH THE BIBLE 

The Conferences of Friday and Saturday will be held In 
Cobb Hall (Chapel), but those of Sunday In Kent Theater, the 
University of Chicago, and will be open to all persons Interested. 
The Students from the University and neighboring institutions 
are especially urged to attend. 



Friday, March X 
4:00 P.M. The Scientific Difficulties. 

Points of Contact between the Bible 
and Science, 

Professor George S, Goodspeed, 
The Science Point of View, 

Professor John M. Coulter, 
The Bible Point of View, 

President William R, Harper, 
. Question Conference. 

7:30 P.M. The Ethical Difficulties. 
The Difficulties Stated, 

Professor George B, Foster, 



The Point of View of Modem Ethics,. 
Professor James H, Tufts, 
The Biblical Point of View, 

Professor Ernest D, Burton,. 
Question Conference. 

Sattsrday, March 4* 
4:00 P.M. Miracles. 

The Old Testament Miracles, 

Professor George Z. Ro^insom, 
The New Testament Miracles, 

Professor Skailer Mathews. 
The Possibility of Miracles, 

Professor W, Douglas Mackentu. 
Question Conference. 

7:30 P.M. The Doctrine of Evolution. 

Evolution as found in Nature, 

Professor Charles O, Whiim^m, 
Evolution as found in History, 

Professor Albion W, SrnaO, 
Evolution as found in the Bible, 

Professor George S, Goodspeed, 
The Student's Attitude toward Evolu- 
tion, 

President John H, Barrows, 

Question Conference. 

Sunday^ March 5* 

4:00 P.M. Inspiration. 

The Inspiration of Events, 

President PVilliam R, Harper, 
The Inspiration of Thought, 

Dr, Clyde W, Votaw. 
The Inspiration of the Record, 

Professor Ernest D, Burton, 
Question Conference. 

7:30 P.M. The Literary Form of the Bible. 

The Methods Employed by Biblical 
Writers, 

Professor Shailer Mathews, 

The Spirit and Purpose of the Biblical 
Writers, 

Professor Ernest D, Burton, 

The Literary Form of the Bible as 
adapted to its Spirit and Purposes, 

President William R. Harper, 
Question Conference. 
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Friday, Maboh 3. 

Chapel- Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 36, 4:00 p.m. 

Head Prof eeaor Moore reads a second paper on '* Crinkly 

Cnrres." 
Notes : '' On the Roots of a Certain Class of Algebraic Eqoa- 

tions,** by Mr. Doneoker; ^^Darboox's Generalisation 

of Ivory's Theorem,'* by Mr. Lonn ; *^ Concerning Linear 

Differential Equations,** by Dr. Boyd. 

Student Conferences on Difficulties in Connection 
with the Bible. Chapel, Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m. and 
7:30 p.m. (see p. 336). 

Satubdat, Mabch 4. 

Reticular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Meeting of the Administrative Board of Physical 

Culture and Athletics, 8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Junior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 

Student Conferences on the Bible. Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 4:00 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. (see p. 336). 

Sunday, Mabch 5. 

Student Conferences on the Bible, Kent Theater, 4:00 

P.M. (see p. 336). 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Haskell Museum, 7: 00 p.m. 
Student Conferences on the Bible, Kent Theater, 7:30 

p.M. (see p. 336). 

Monday, Mabch 6. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. -^ Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Qermanic Club meets in German Library, Cobb Hall, 
2:00 p.m. 

Mr. Sohnb will review Th. Thoroddsen's '* Gesohiohte der 
lalAndisohen Ctoographie.** 

Tuesday, Maboh 7. 

Chapel-Assembly: Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 



Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges by Pro- 
fessor James in Kent Theater, 10: 30 a.m. 

Professor Sauveur speaks in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, at 
4: 00 P.M., on " Cyrano de Bergerac " (in French). 

Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23, 
5:00 p.m. 

Professor Barnes will review the recent work by Fischer 
upon InuUn ; Dr. Merrell will review recent papers on 
the Strength of transpiration in the tropics and in 
middle Enrope. 

Special Meeting of the University Council, Faculty 
Room, Haskell Museum, 5: 00 p.m. 

Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell Mu- 
seum, 8:00 p.m. 

Mr. H. H. Hart, superintendent of the Illinois Children* s- 
Aid Society, will spealc on **PreTentiTe Methods in 
Philanthropic Work.'* All are inyited. 

Wedmbsdat. Mabch 8. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges by the 
President in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Club of Political Science and History holds an open 

meeting in the Lecture Room, Cobb Hall, 4:00 p.m». 

Edwin Bnrritt Smith, of the Chicago bar, will speak on 
*' Municipal Franchises." All are invited. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Faculty of the College for Teachers meets in Faculty 

Room, Haskell, 8: 00 p.m. 

Thubsdat, Mabch 9. 

Graduate Assembly. — Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. A. Friesen speaks in Haskell Assembly Room,. 
7:30 p.m. (see p. 336). 

Fbidat. Maboh 10. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Room 32, 4:00 P.M. 

**The Production of the Electric Spark,*' by H. C. Biggs; 
'' Kathode Fall of Potential in Qases Source of X Bays in 
Focns Tnbee," by A. C. Longden. 

Satubday, Maboh 11. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of University AflUiations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the XTITIVIBBBITT BIDOOBD most be sent to the Recorder by THUBSDAT, 8:30 A.K.. ixL 
order to be publiihed in the iMue of the same week. 
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So»i£ Expansionist Inconsistencies and False Analogies.* 

BY PROFESSOR H. £. VOM H0L8T, 



** Nothing Bucceede bo well aB BucceBs." There Ib no 
denying the truth of thiB familiar witty saying. But 
it is not the whole truth. It is as incontestably true 
and of as great practical import that success is often 
a royal road to failure, not only with individuals, but 
also with nations. With either this may be due to one 
of several reasons or a combination of them. Some- 
times, as in all attempts to establish a world-dominion, 
the ulterior cause may be said to have been the very 
nature of the success, t. e., conquests carried beyond a 
certain line must of necessity ultimately lead to dis- 
aster in consequence of the inherent limitations to the 
territorial expanse of political dominion. Sometimes 
success is turned into a source of failure, because the 
changing of the circumstances on which the success 
depended does not receive due consideration. Some- 
times success is but an Icarian flight because of the 
delusion that success in one thing guarantees success 



* An Address read at the Senior College assembly, March 7, 
1899. 



also in another. To these and to all other causes which 
might be mentioned one thing is common, much as 
they differ in other respects. They all teach that the 
greater the success, the more necessary but also the 
more difficult it becomes to keep one's eyes clear and 
one's head cool, lest success be only a stepping-stone 
to failure. 

The success of the American people has thus far 
been marvelous, unparalleled. Have they kept their 
eyes correspondingly clear and their heads correspond- 
ingly cool? Some weeks before the declaration of 
war, but when I already no more doubted that it would 
be declared than I doubted my own existence, I ex- 
pressed in a private circle the opinion that it would 
be'the greatest misfortune that could befall the United 
States, if the war should turn out a walk over job, as I 
thought it would. I should willingly give much, very 
much, if events had proved me a false prophet, but I 
think they have only too fully borne out my appre- 
hension. The most pernicious of the causes rendering 
success a royal road to failure is at work with us to an 
appalling degree. Men in high political station, influ- 
ential journalists, professors, divines, judges have 
again and again blandly told us: "thus far we have 
succeeded in everything, therefore we can be confident 
that the venture into which we have drifted with the 
war will, too, turnout all right " — Therefore ! never 
stopping or stooping to look for any other reason to 
base their confidence upon, — to examine the hard, 
sober facts on which the outcome must depend, — to 
ask whether it be right or wrong, compatible or incom 
patible with what we neither can change nor want to 
change. I am not a pessimist, as has often been 
charged ; I always was and, I trust, shall remain to my 
last breath an optimist. And history as well as the 
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Btudy of many natiooB by personal observation have 
taught me what an inestimable boon buoyant optim- 
ism is to a people. But this is a kind of optimism ex- 
cusable at the most with beardless boys and short- 
skirted girls. A great nation can not indulge in it 
with impunity, and least of all a gigantic demo- 
cratic republic, because public opinion being in fact 
and ultimately also in law the sovereign ruler, the 
temptations to follow momentary impulses are as 
great as its need of being guided by its sober second 
thought 

As to one thing there is no difference of opinion 
among the American people : the Spanish War and 
its consequences mark an epoch in the history of the 
republic, and the problems that have arisen out of 
them are of such a character that the way they are 
disposed of must deeply affect its weal or woe for all 
time to come. Has that prompted those who are pri- 
marily responsible for the condition confronting us , 
those who commend their course, and those who insist 
upon its being pursued to what they assert to be its 
last logical conclusion, to ponder them with the seri- 
ousness that universally admitted fact requires ? Can 
any expansionist be bold enough to answer the query 
in the affirmative ? To do so would be more than pre- 
posterous. All the records disprove the claim in such 
a way that imagination itself would find it a hard 
task to devise any carrying with them a more em- 
phatic denial. Thus far the central idea of the tactics 
of the expansionists has been to stave off all proper 
discussion, i, e,, the discussing of what our action 
ought to be made to hinge on. All their efforts have 
been bent upon getting us into " conditions,*' deducing 
from every condition the right, duty, and necessity of 
pushing on into another, entangling us still more, ren- 
dering it still more imperative to plunge into a still 
more advanced stage of "condition.'' and therefore 
offering a still more plausible excuse for refusing to 
enter at the time upon an earnest, thorough, and to- 
the-point examination of the ulterior problems to 
which the condition must of necessity lead. At every 
phase of the evolution of the condition confronting us 
now they have been challenged by the minority, and 
every time they have bowed themselves out with im- 
posing stateliness and a grand air of pitying superior- 
ity, declaring : ** We do not cross our bridges before 
we come to them ; this is not the time to take up those 
questions; when the proper time comes they will 
receive due consideration, and will be satisfactorily 
answered.*' Instead of a program, all we have got 
thus far is a solemn invocation of that mystic, awe-in- 
spiring veiled goddess of Sais, " the wisdom of Con- 
gress.*' That strikes me rather as a modern way of 



exorcising the evil spirit of skepticism than as an effi- 
cient manner of arguing down political heresy. 
''Congress," said President McKinley, on the- 16th 
of February, in Boston, " is the voice, the conscience, 
and the judgment of the American people," an asser- 
tion, by the way, which, in my humble opinion, 
stands very much in need of extensive qualifying 
commentaries to be accepted as true, and, therefore, 
the President was not justified in using Congress and 
the American people as synonyms, as he did in the fol- 
lowing three sentences. " With Congress," as he saiifU 
'* the whole subject is now," and I do not stand alone 
in the belief that there is many a page in the history 
of the United States proving very drastically that 
neither the conscience nor the judgment of Congreas 
have at all times been deserving of that implicit con- 
fidence, which the President professes now to repose 
in them. But, however that be, that Congress is not 
equal to the task of getting us unscathed out of the 
dire predicament into which Congress more than any- 
one else has got us, does to my mind not admit of any 
doubt. For, however great the wisdom of Congress, 
it cannot be great enough to do the impossible, to 
change the nature of things, and the nature of things 
renders expansion to Asiatic waters by virtue of the 
treaty of peace in any form whatever vicious and 
injurious, though the form which Congress will give 
to the expansion is of tremendous import as to the 
degree of viciousness and injuriousness. The treaty 
being under the constitution the supreme law of the 
land, implicitly binding upon every American citizen, 
the question is no longer how to prevent the people 
frpm inflicting through the constituted authorities a 
dangerous wound on the republic. It is inflicted. All 
we can still do is to see to it that the steel be not 
pushed in deeper than it must be done under the terms 
of the treaty, — that it be kept as far as possible from 
all vital parts, — and that nothing be left undone that 
is calculated to reduce the inevitable festering of the 
wound to the attainable minimum. To achieve this 
much one thing is above all indispensable. The basic 
principle of our political fabric, viz., the right and the 
duty of every citizen to have a political conscience 
and judgment of his own, must again become a living 
fact. I am profoundly convinced that we should not 
be where we are today if, in the last fourteen or six- 
teen months, this right had been asserted and this 
duty fulfilled in the way it is incumbent upon the people 
to do under our form of government. But only if 
this be done is President McKinley 's contention true 
that there is ** no better or safer tribunal than the 
people." If from indolence or civic indifferentlBm, or 
under the imperious sway of sentiment, impulse, pas- 
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don, the assertion of the right and the fulfillment of the 
duty be dispensed with, it takes noting less than the 
** special Providence" so many Americans believe to 
be vouchsafed to this country to render the people in 
critical junctures of a highly emotional character a 
safe tribunal. You might as well contend that a craft 
without either ballast or rudder can safely navigate a 
storm-tossed sea. 

Apart from the '' condition "- argument, their 
dynamite gun, the expansionists have thus far relied 
much more on declamation and unsubstantiated asser- 
tion than upon argument ; and if it is permissible to 
draw conclusions from the little they have thus far 
offered us of argument — in defense and in offense — 
as to the quality of what they keep in reserve, their 
arsenal is certainly not of the first order. I do not 
mean to say that they have not some knock-down 
arguments; but the question is who is knocked down, 
the man at whom the gun is fired, or the man who 
fires it off ? The trouble is that the expansionists not 
only contradict each other, but that they are all more 
or less enmeshed in very serious self-contradictions 
and besides all hobble on the crutches of palpably 
false analogies. 

A German doggerel — in execrable grammar on 
account of the rhyme — dins in my ears : 

" Besoheidenheit ist eine Zier, 
Doch kommt man weiter ohne ibr.** 

Substituting for Bescheidenheit (modesty) consist- 
ency, a translation of it, including the hair-raising 
grammar, would run thus : 

'' A virtae is oonsietency. 
But yon fare better without ebe." 

I do not doubt that the expansionists are fully re- 
solved to become virtuous on this head — just as they 
are to tackle successfully the problems — when the 
proper time has come : until that happy day dawns 
they are bound to "fare better." They have to, if 
they want to attain their end. For the facts are such 
that the people cannot be made to swallow the Yes 
unless it be well dipped into the oil of the No, and 
will not take the bitter pill of the No unless it be lib- 
erally sugar-coated with the Yes. 

Am I told that I am casting an unjustifiable and in- 
sulting slur upon the people by intimating that they 
can be hoodwinked by such artifices? Well, I am 
doing my level best to see the facts as they are, and 
not as I should wish them to be ; and I estate what I 
see, without offering incense to any one — to the peo- 
ple even less than to any individual, because I am 
thoroughly imbued with true respect for the people, 
and therefore think that truth, the best food, is none 



too good for it, and that the poisoned candy of fiattery 
and insincere adulation ought to be banished from its 
bill of fare even as dessert. If what I said cast an 
undeserved refiection upon the people, I am only sit- 
ting in the same boat with the expansionists. They 
are demonstrably not of opinion that the people are 
too level-headed and too keen-sighted to be taken in 
by such artifices, and they evidently think that they 
do not hurt in the least, but, on the contrary, further 
their cause by practicing them upon it. As to this I 
fully agree with them. Surely, their most conspicuous 
leaders are shrewd enough men, if this were not so, 
to stop indulging at every opportunity in statements 
as to what eximnsion means, as to what ends are to be 
attained by it, as to what shape it is to take, nay even 
as to whether it is really to take place or not — I say 
statements which no human ingenuity can make tally 
and which sometimes fiatly contradict each other. It 
is the motley character of their following that ren- 
ders these tactics not only harmless to them, but emi- 
nently successful. There is an infinite variety of 
expansionists, from the ecstatic Christian, seeing glo- 
rious visions of millions of heathens brought to the 
Redeemer's baptismal font, down to the stony-hearted 
money-maker whose conscience and ideals are all 
bound up in his bank-book, and from the raving im- 
perialist, to whom our expansion exploits of today are 
but a slight earnest of the great deeds we are bound 
to do hereafter in this line, down — or up, as you pre- 
fer — to the sincere and the sham " conscience "- 
expansionist who, with hot moral indignation, brands 
as vile calumny the assertion that expansion is the 
intention of the expansionists. They ail can find 
exactly what suits them in the public utterances of 
some one of the head-apostles of the expansion creed ; 
thatf because it suits them, strikes their tympanum so 
strongly that it reacts but faintly upon whatever is in 
a different key — too faintly to become sufficiently 
conscious of the discord to be either mentally or mor- 
ally disturbed by it. 

This one pins his faith on President McKinley's re- 
assuring declaration : ** No imperial designs lurk in the 
American mind. They are alien to American senti- 
ment, thought, and purpose." Another plants himself 
on Mr. Whitelaw Reid's scathing rebuke to the sore- 
heads who make fools of themselves by taking the 
commissioners of peace to task for getting more than 
was expected. Senator Davis, who, so far as I can 
make out, is a territory-buying anti-expansion expan- 
sionist looking longingly forward to the day of part- 
ing with the purchased territory, accommodates in 
one short speech half a dozen different varieties of ex- 
pansionists. With his fellow-commissioner Mr. Reid, 
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he tellB the practical man of sound horee-Bense : " I 
was greatly surprised to find, after we returned here, 
that there was a class of people in this country — phe- 
nomena in the museum of humanity — who were ema- 
ciated with surplus, who g^ew lean upon enough and 
grew fat upon a deficit" — forgetting in his expansion- 
ist ardor that stupid law of nature according to which 
one does get emaciated by a surplus of unwholesome 
food and improves one's chance of gaining flesh by 
cutting it down to the deficit line. The man who 
would be an expansionist only under condition that 
the old-time American notions of liberty be not wholly 
discarded, is humored by the protestation that " in due 
process of time "the Filipinos should be allowed to go 
'* whenever they wanted to go," and that the senator 
would "rejoice" at seeing "an island republic estab- 
lished there in the Philippines against the island em- 
pire of Japan/' The next sentence, after the applause 
evoked by this generous pledge and noble sentiment, 
appeals to the matter-of-fact man, whose interest is 
engrossed by his own day and not by that of his great- 
grandchildren. As the senator's promissory note is 
made payable when the United States shall see fit to de- 
clare it due, its value is just as great as that of a sheet of 
blank paper would be, and in the meantime " we shall 
hold the Philippine Islands not only under our protec- 
tion but under our rule." But there are a large num- 
ber of expansionists who have no patience with any 
roundabout ways and will not hear even of a title- 
deed running as long as the holder does not choose to 
relinquish it. For their benefit the Secretary of War 
goes the senator one better, declaring the very same 
day, with the bluntness and directness behooving the 
military man, ^* never again will the stars and stripes 
be taken down where they have once been planted." 
To the men that do not take much stock in altruism, 
and are more of an arithmetical than of a political 
turn of mind. Senator Stewart furnishes a platform 
by the query whether it is not a good thing to pro- 
duce ourselves the tropical products we need. 

Thus I could go on any length of time with quota- 
tions making good my assertion that fhe counter of 
the expansion leaders is so richly stocked that every 
customer is sure to find what is exactly to his taste. 
But interesting and instructive as it is to confront the 
gentlemen with one another, it is still more interesting 
and instructive to confront them with themselves as 
to the points on which they are all agreed. I greatly 
regret that the very limited time at my disposal does 
not allow me more than barely to touch a few of the 
most essential of these points. But with the aid of 
the hints I shall throw out, anyone who cares to do so 
can easily pursue the investigation for himself. 



What we knew before, the war has demonstrated 
beyond a possibility of dispute : we can, in the elegant 
language of the day, "lick anybody;" but our 
" security " imperatively demands now that we should 
rule the Philippines, as it demanded before the an- 
nexation of Hawaii. — "Provincial " and "parochial " 
were the flattering epithets we were treated to before 
the war, but the power with which the war demon- 
strating that we had no match on the face of the globe 
was fought was the power we had gained while ad- 
dicted to a provincial and parochial policy and we were 
possessed of while in that humiliating condition. — 
Expansion strengthens us, as proved by the new re^- 
ments and the new millions required for putting 
down the "insurrection" we have bought from van- 
quished Spain for twenty millions. What a pity the 
Venezuela complication could not have arisen now 
instead of a few years ago ; how the British lion would 
have quaked in view of the additional force we de- 
rive from the job we have at our hands some nine 
thousand miles away from our shores. — The United 
States have made a glorious "netr departure," but the 
charge that expansion has switched the republic off 
on a new track is absolutely unfounded ; nothing 
is done that has not been done over and over again 
ever since it was still in its teens. 

From this point on the palpable self-contradictions 
become so blended with the false analogies that they 
cannot well be treated separately. I think the "true 
inwardness " of expansionism will be revealed more 
clearly to us if we consider them jointiy. 

Since*the beginning of the century, it is said, we have 
again and again expanded, every time the expansion has 
been most strenuously opposed by the timid and the 
narrow-minded, every time the disasters predicted by 
them have failed to materialize, every time, as is univer- 
sally admitted, the results have justified the expan- 
sionists even beyond their own hopes. That is just as 
conclusive as to the question at issue, as it would be 
to contend that to overload the stomach right before 
going to bed with most indigestible food cannot possi- 
bly do any harm, because one has eaten ever since 
one came into the world and the result has been one's 
growing from babyhood to vigorous manhood. In all 
essential respects, not a single oiae excepted, the pres- 
ent expansion is in fact an absolutely new departure 
and the expansionists are as fully conscious of that as 
any anti-expansionists ; nay, as to the practical con- 
clusions to be drawn from it they even go a great 
length beyond what the latter will accede to, if expan- 
sion be forced upon them. All former territorial ac- 
quisitions were so thinly peopled that it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that practically only territory but 
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DO population was annexed. They had to be peopled 
from the United States. It was a priori a certainty 
that as to habits and institutions, the way of thinking 
and feeling, they would be of us, as nature had made 
them geographically American. The population of 
the Philippines, on the other hand, is at least twice as 
large as that of the United States at the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, and it is stated that they 
have more inhabitants to the square mile than the 
United States have at this day. For this reason — 
not to mention others of equal cogency — they cannot 
be peopled from the United States and therefore it is 
a priori h certainty that they never will, never can 
be of us ; in thought, in sentiment, in habits, in mode 
of life they will remain Asiatic, as nature has made 
them geographically Asiatic. 

What does that imply according to expansionist 
authority ? One distinguished spokesman of the ex- 
pansionists recently referred, without dissent, to the 
characterization of the Filipinos as half child and 
half tiger, and an ex-governor of the State of Illinois 
humorously professed to doubt how far they were en- 
titled to being considered human beings. These gen- 
tlemen seem to be of opinion that the blacker they 
paint the devil the more eager will the enlightened 
American people become to hug him to their bosoms 
and force him to nestle there forever. 

That the apprehensions of the opponents to the for- 
mer expansions have not been realized I fully admit. 
But it is by no means as certain that they would not 
have been realized, at least to a very great extent, if 
the genius of man had not just in the nick of time 
harnessed steam and electricity to the triumphal car 
of civilization. "Possibly so," say my expansion 
friends. " But have we not steam and electricity? Is 
it not true that practically the distance between Ma- 
nila and San Francisco is today much smaller than 
that between New Orleans and Boston was ninety 
years ago? " Gentlemen, you again affect to see only 
the side of the question that suits you and hermetic- 
ally close your eyes to the other side proving beyond 
the possibility of dispute that you have not the 
shadow of a right to claim former expansions as prece- 
dents — ice-bound Alaska being for obvious reasons a 
case 8ui generis. The time it takes to travel and to 
send intelligence from one place to another are not 
alone decisive ; as to expansion it is not only of equal, 
but even of much greater import what lies between 
the two places. If it be land that is in the main 
adapted to the needs of civilized man there is conti- 
guity, and consequently there are, so far as it depends 
on distance, no insurmountable obstacles to that de- 
gree of homogeneity without which the health of the 



republic cannot be preserved. The differences in the 
natural conditions existing on the shores of Lake Su- 
perior and the mouth of the Mississippi, in northern 
Maine and in southern California or Florida are great 
enough to make a marked imprint upon the people 
inhabiting these respective regions. But considerable 
as the differences are, they work no harm, because 
the transition from one extreme to the other is grad- 
ual and without a break, so that the whole is after all 
of a truly organic character. If the territories are 
separated by a vast expanse of water such gradual 
transition remains an impossibility to the end of time, 
though the speed of steamers be increased tenfold. If 
they be heterogeneous in the beginning they must re- 
main so forever to the extent of precluding organic in- 
tergrowth. In the main their connection can never 
be anything but mechanical and artificial. The differ- 
ence between the former expansions and that of today 
is, therefore, as great as that between nadir and zenith. 
It is simply this : the former territorial acquisitions 
could and did become flesh of our flesh, and spirit of our 
spirit, while the Philippines can never be assimilated ; 
their geographical situation and the number and char- 
acter of their people render it impossible. Thus far 
expansion was growth, now it is the engrafting of 
proud flesh upon the body i)olitic by a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Nobody knows that better than the expansionists. 
It is they who — flying in the face of their contention 
that in expanding now the republic is doing what it 
has done for almost a century — exultingly glory in the 
fact that we have started upon colonial expansion — 
a thing heretofore utterly unknown to the United 
States. And it is they who protest with the intensest 
moral indignation against the absurd notion that the 
Philippines, so long as the United States have anything 
to do with them, can ever be anything but a colonial 
possession, that they can be looked upon and treated 
as all the former territorial acquisitions have been : 
as germs intended and destined to develop into con- 
stituent members of the Union on an equal footing — 
that the Constitution with its guarantees and safe- 
guards extends to them — that the principles we have 
revered and gloried in as the foundation stones of our 
political and social fabric must or can be applied to 
them. 

I check myself. Is my last assertion warranted? 
Did President McKinley not say at Boston : •* Our 
priceless principles undergo no change under a tropical 
sun ? " Aye, he did. The pity only is that in making 
this assertion he is at issue not only with what the ex- 
pansionists are crying out from the housetops day in 
and day out, but also with what he himself has done. 
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is Btill doing, and is determined to go on doing under 
the tropical sun. He himself, and those who follow 
him do not base their course upon " our priceless prin- 
ciples/' but wholly and solely upon the alleged duties 
and responsibilities thrust upon the United States by 
the uncontrollable events of the war. The United 
States having put an end to " the Spanish hell " 
in the islands, it is claimed, owed it to the other 
civilized nations and to humanity not to let '* a Ma- 
layan hell '' be reared in its stead. As the Malayan 
hell was only prospective it is not easy to compare the 
two hells with a view to deciding the question, what 
obligations to the other civilized nations the United 
States incurred by their incidentally destroying the 
Spanish one. It would not seem fair on the part of 
those nations to ask very much at their hands in case 
they had only to submit to a new tweedledee for the 
old tweedledum, with which they had put up for cen- 
turies. But however that be, I wonder whether the 
Filipinos, who for weeks have been '* mowed down 
like grass" according to our newspa])er correspon- 
dents, and whose corpses are now lying under the sod, 
think the American paradise greatly preferable to 
the Spanish hell. 

Pray, which of our priceless principles is it that 
gives us the moral right and makes it our duty to mow 
down like grass, with our machine guns and the giant 
shells of our monitors, men who give their bodies to 
the carrion crows and burn by the hundred the huts 
giving shelter to their wives and their children rather 
than accept the American paradise ? Which of our 
principles authorizes and bids us make our own 
brave men, who enlisted for a very different purpose, 
shed their blood in such an errand ? The expansion- 
ists reply by asking a counter-question : " Did we not 
kill and have killed an infinitely greater number of 
our own people to force the southern states back into 
the union ? '* So we did, but we did so in accord with 
and in obedience to our two basic principles that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed and that this is a government of 
law. You again lean on the rotten staff of a false 
analogy. The Constitution was the supreme, implicitly 
binding law of the southern states as much as of the 
northern, it was their supreme law because they them- 
selves had willed it to be that, and the North, as in 
duty bound, upheld it against them by force, when 
they arrogated to themselves the right to tear it 
up, cast it to the winds and trample it under foot. 
When and how did the Filipinos ever consent to Ameri- 
can rule and will it to be their supreme law ? Even 
conquest, which President McKinley branded but a 
short year ago as " criminal aggression " according to 



American principles and sentiment, we can only plead 
as to Manila. As to all the rest of the archipelago our 
only title is that which we have bought for twenty 
millions from the Spanish hell. More than thirty 
years after prohibiting by a constitutional amendment 
slavery and involuntary servitude in " any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction " the United States have gone 
into the business of buying people by the wholesale, 
not indeed as slaves, but as subjects — as subjects, 
having no rights, either civil or political, except those 
which we, in our sovereign pleasure, shall graciously 
g^ant them. Even those who sing the loudest and the 
highest of our benevolent intentions stand unquali- 
fiedly by this principle. The President and Senator 
Bacon, no less than Qeneral Shaf ter, who is ready to 
kill one-half of the eight or nine millions, if that be 
necessary to make the other half sing hoeannas to the 
American "liberator" and "rescuer," expressly and 
completely subject the interests and rights of the 
Filipinos to our interests and alleged rights. But we 
no longer need the utterances of any individual men. 
By the treaty of peace it '^has become the supreme 
law of the land that the Filipinos are subjects having 
no other base for rights of any kind whatever than 
our good will, for it stipulates : " The civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants of the terri- 
ories hereby ceded to the United States shall be de- 
termined by Congress." 

"Insurgents" and "rebels," we call the Filipinos 
that are fighting us in Luzon. That under interna- 
tional law and the treaty of peace we have the right 
to brand them with these names, I do not contest. 
That our principles justify our calling them thus, I 
deny. So long as the Declaration of Independence 
and the Revolutionary War are not obliterated from 
the pages of the history of the republic, we disavow 
our own glorious past by bestowing these opprobrious 
epithets upon them. 

"Nothing of the kind!" rejoin the expansionists. 
"That sentence in the Declaration of Independence 
about the ' consent of the governed ' has always been 
only a fine abstract philosophical sentiment, but never 
a practical political maxim of the republic — a tenet to 
be expatiated upon by the orator, but not to be acted 
upon by the statesman. Did not Jefferson himself 
buy Louisiana without the consent of the inhabit- 
ants? Did not slavery legally exist in the United 
States for almost ninety years ? " 

Yes, Jefferson did buy Louisiana without the con- 
sent of the inhabitants, but he stipulated, not that 
they were to be subjects at the mercy of Congress, 
but Americans on an equal footing. Above all, how- 
ever, he was too clear-headed not to realize that any 
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principle can be run down to an utter absurdity by 
following it up to its last logical conclusions. He fully 
understood that in political questions numbers often 
constitute a difference, not only in degree, but also in 
kind. A few thousand people inhabiting a small part 
of a territory vast enough to carve into three or four 
empires have before the forum of common sense in 
this respect not the same standing as nine millions 
dwelling in a comparatively restricted area. 

And now as to slavery ! Gentlemen, you fire a 
deadly volley into your own flesh. What was the 
penalty the country had to pay for having set at 
naught the nation's birth principle as to the colored 
man ? What was it Jefferson said about " trembling '^ 
when he thought of this dereliction of principle ? Did 
the years of the Civil War and all the years of the 
reconstruction period convict him of having been a 
dough-sinewed theorist and a pessimistic fool when he 
thus trembled ? Does this experience encourage us 
to repeat, in a modified form, the experiment of a 
double life — as to that basic principle of ours, Dr 
Jekyll on this side of the Pacific and Mr. Hyde on the 
other ? 

But let me not be understood as intimating that in 
my opinion those that have gone before us deserve 
the sentence at the judgment seat of history that we 
do. From one point of view — and it is not one of 
minor import — we are guiltier than they were. They 
found the condition of slavery, when they called into 
being the republic ; we have made the condition con- 
fronting us. They were honestly convinced that slavery 
would in a comparatively short time die a natural 
death ; we are perfectly clear about it that we shall 
never apply that basic principle of ours to the Filipinos 
as we apply it to ourselves. They had to let slavery 
into the Constitution or see the Union break asunder ; 
we are not put before such a dire alternative, but, all 
the fine talk about "destiny" and "condition" not- 
withstanding, we do what we do because we want to. 
They left slavery to the states — "sectional " it is, said 
Sumner ; we make as to the Philippines the dereliction 
to our basic principle national. And last but not 
least, they sinned against their creed, but they did not 
abjure it; they told their children it was the true 
faith, and bid them abide by it, and revere it as the 
ideal which, though its full realization at all times and 
in every respect might not be attainable, must still be 
the lustrous hallowed guiding star never to be lost 
sight of. Many of the latter-day intellectual giants 
on the field of politics have outgrown these naive 
notions as completely as they have the staled wisdom 
of the father of the country. They delight in proving 
their superiority by openly ridiculing and scoffing at the 



glittering generality in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which has been palmed off so long on the credu- 
lous, the illiterate, and the numskulls as an American 
principle. A few weeks ago one of the great dailies of 
Chicago asserted gleefully in a leading article that the 
last bit of sense there had ever been in it had been 
knocked out of it. And at about the same time the 
gentleman who is reputed to be more than anyone else 
in Congress the personal spokesman of the President, 
contended in the house of representatives that the 
" absurd provision " in the declaration of war " that 
the people of Cuba were and of right ought to 
be free and independent" would no longer be sup- 
ported by a single member of the house. Do 
we not hold ourselves up to the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world as brazen canting humbugs, if 
we thus make such mocking faces at ourselves ? That 
Calhoun, the man who sincerely believed slavery to be 
" a good, a positive good," dubbed the principles enun- 
ciated in the introductory sentences of the Declara- 
tion of Independence " glittering generalities," can be 
readily understood ; that at the close of the century 
chieftains of the republican party, to which the coun- 
try owes the XIII, XIV, and XV Amendments, choose 
this mantle of Calhoun as the proper garment to pose 
before the American people as the far East's political 
" evangelists," * is a strange spectacle — very strange, 
and to me as sad as it is strange. 

Turn and twist as we will, by expansion on these 
new lines we have lost our historical identity. May 
whoever likes rejoice and glory in^seeing the stars and 
stripes wave over distant regions, where a year ago no 
mortal dreamt of ever seeing them hoisted as the em- 
blem of sovereignty. My heart is heavy, because the 
stars and stripes no longer are what they have been 
for one hundred and twenty -two years. Though not 
to the manner bom I claim to be as loyal to the fiag 
as any native. It is because I am loyal to it to the 
very bottom of my heart that I do not cease raising 
my feeble voice in the most earnest protest against 
having it hauled down. But it is the expansionists 
who in truth are hauling it down by hoisting it in the 
way they do and where it ought not to wave. For 
what is the fiag? Ever since I first came to this 
country, thirty-two years ago, it has been dear to me 
on account of the [principles it has stood for since 
1776. Separated from those principles I can see in it 
only a piece of bunting. " Old Glory " is good enough 
for me ; I do not want any of the expansionists' new 
glory. For the longer I have refiected on it, the 
deeper have I become convinced that it is exchanging 
for good gold germ-laden tinsel. 

* Senator Davis. 
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The University Eleuemtary School, 



THE 8UB-PBIMABT DBPABTBfENT. 

[Continnation of work reported in the XTniybbsitt Rboord, 
December 23, 1S88. A^e of children, four to six years.] 

The coldD688 of the weather durmg the Winter 
Quarter has made the general topic of the means of 
heating and lighting homes more than usually inter- 
esting to the children. After general discussions some 
one method was selected for them to construct. Fire- 
places were made from thread boxes, and coal buckets 
from card board. The constructed empty coal bucket 
suggested a search to find where coal comes from, and 
how it is brought from the mines to the wholesale and 
retail stores, and then to individual homes. When 
this process of transportation had been thought out, 
children were appointed as wholesale and retail 
dealers, miners, and wagon drivers, and for the time 
being the class became a medium of transportation. 

The method of lighting homes was next discussed 
— lanterns, lamps, and candles being suggested in ad- 
dition to gas and electricity. Lanterns were made of 
paper, and the children played that they were train- 
men waving signals. Lamps were constructed by 
using spools as stands, with paper chimneys and 
shades, and candles were made by melting parafflne 
and pouring it over wicks held in candle molda One 
birthday, which occurred at this time, was celebrated 
by a cake ornamented with the requisite number of 
homemade candles. 

The necessity for warm clothing and the kinds of 
cloth best suited were next talked about. In discus- 
sing woolen clothing, and where it came from, one of 
the children declared that the sheep from which his 
stockings came was black. Others with red and blue 
stockings concluded that there must be red and blue 
sheep. They were shown natural wool, and told of 
dyes. 

They made bedsteads from cigar boxes, and made 
sheets, pillowcases, blankets, and quilts for them. The 
quilts were made by weaving tape over and under 
strips held in a frame. They had red, white, and blue 
tape, and in weaving them either alternated the colors 
or combined them in patterns according to their own 
fancy. The patterns necessitated some knowledge of 
number in order always to get the right number of 
strips of one color together. 

Paper dolls have been dressed in wool clothing (the 
clothing being pasted on) and provided with mittens 
and hoods made from paper of a color to go well with 
the dress — the children using their own ideas of color 
combinations. 



GROUP I. 
[Age of children six to seven years.] 
Following the subject of the Ek^juimos, in their 
study of peoples of other lands, they have learned 
something of the people of Japan and China. The 
children examined the globe and found the position of 
Japan and noted its distance from the north pole and 
the equator. They saw that it was a group of islands 
and were told of its probable volcanic origin. They 
examined a piece of lava and saw that it was not like 
the earth they used for plants, and tried to think how 
vegetation could start on islands of this sort. One 
suggested that an earthquake might make earth, an- 
other that men might take earth there in boats, an- 
other (whose process of thinking in this matter is not 
quite clear) that people might have gone there and 
died ; still others, that the sea had washed up earth. 
They were led to think of the disintegrating force of 
wind and water on rocks, or the small amount of earth 
needed by some plants, and of the enriching the soil 
by the decay of these plants. 

They studied the method of growing rice in Jajmn, 
and planted some in a flowerpot filled with earth and 
covered with water. They examined rice heads in the 
stalk, made flails and threshed the rice. 

They visited the Field Museum and examined the 
Japanese exhibit, noting the resemblance of the 
Japanese faces to the Esquimos they had studied last 
quarter. 

They have constructed a Japanese house out of 
bamboo, measuring the poles and strips of bamboo in 
inches— the whole class working together to construct 
one house. A mat was made for the floor, and cur- 
tains of beads for the doors. Stories were read them 
and told them about Japanese children. 

The next people studied were the Chinese. They 
were especially interested in the people who live on the 
boats in Peking and their methods of raising ducks and 
chickens. They built the Great Wall in blocks and 
imagined the help it would be in keeping out the 
Tartars. In dictating their report on China for the 
school paper they stated the distance from Peking to 
the Wall in time, saying it took three days' travel on 
a donkey. One member of the group wanted the dis- 
tance stated in miles, and suggestions were made as to 
how this might be done. They finally thought that if 
they knew the distance a donkey went in one day, 
they could tell. This distance having been found to 
be thirty miles, they proceeded to add three thirties 
together and were pleased to be able to record that the 
distance is ninety miles. 

Many of the children did not know the numbers 
beyond ten last fall. In order to familiarize them with 
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the Bymbol of the figure as well as its name, in games 
in number work the figure was written on the board 
indicating the number of blocks wanted, instead of 
being asked for. In adding they count by twos, threes, 
fives and tens. This has been done by playing with 
blocks which have a relative value, 6. g., four one-inch 
cubes being equal to a four inch cube, or to two two- 
inch blocks. Games were played in which these blocks 
represented money. In order to secure a block of a 
certain size needed in building, the child must give 
its value in blocks of a smaller size. One child who 
wanted a five-inch block found difficulty in paying 
for it with two-inch blocks, which were all he had ; 
he discovered, without much help, that by buying two 
five-inch blocks he could pay for them with five two- 
inch blocks. 

A number of sticks have been made in the shop in 
three-inch and five-inch lengths. With these the 
children construct various geometrical figures and 
estimate their perimeters in total number of inches, 
adding by fives or threes, or tens. They have learned 
the number of sides and names of a triangle, square, 
oblong, and diamond. In figures of more than four 
sides, they have named them by the number df 'sides. 
In this way most of the group can count to twenty- 
five by fives, or to fifteen by threes. 

In cooking they have studied cereals, comparing 
flaked, rolled, and cracked wheat with whole-wheat 
grain, to discover relative amounts of starch, and 
hence amount of water needed, and time required to 
cook. 

They have also compared whole rice and fiaked rice. 
They had previously cooked whole rice, and knew the 
amount of water required. To discover how much 
water would be needed for the fiaked rice, they found 
by balancing on scales that one quarter of a cup of 
whole rice balanced a cup of fiaked rice. From this 
they decided that four times the amount of water 
would be needed for the flaked rice. Then each child 
took a different quantity of rice and calculated the 
amount of water needed in cooking. 

The spool work begun in December soon became 
easy, and was taken home to be flnished. Their flrst 
sewing was then given them. It consisted of work- 
bags for their own use, cut out of canvas cloth, and 
worked with colored cotton thread. The stitches are 
large, and a back-stitch seam is made, the chief stress 
being laid on getting the stitches even and the seam 
straight. 

In Art work they have attempted to mold in clay 
the heads of animals from models, and to draw from 
objects of simple outline. 

In Music they have learned several songs, and have 



attempted to compose a song of their own, in imita- 
tion of the older groups. 

In the shop they have become sufficiently skillful in 
the use of tools to make small articles of thin wood 
using the saw,* plane, bit, and chisel. 

In the Gymnasium, beside their regular drill, they 
have united once a week with the sub-primary de- 
partment and Groups II and III in rhythmical games. 



Official Notices, 



QUARTERLY EXAMIirATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Winter Quar- 
ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, March 22, 23, and 24. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings ; 
for afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, 
as follows : 

8:30 Exercises, Wedn., Mar. 22, 8:30-11:30 a.m. 



9:30 


<« 


Thurs. 


" 23, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


11:00 


«< 


Fri. 


" 24, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


12:00 


«« 


Wedn. 


•• 22, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


2:00 


i< 


Thurs. 


" 23, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


3:00 


u 


Fri. 


" 24, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



SPRIlfO BXAMIIYATIOIYS FOR ADMISSIOIY. 

The spring Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, March 17, 18, 20, 
and 21. The Dean of Affiliations will furnish partic- 
ular information on application. 



Reports for the Winter Quarter. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that all reports for 
courses given during the Winter Quarter are due 
at the Examiner*s Office (or the Faculty Exchange) 
not later than 12:00 m., Tuesday, March 28. It is 
of the utmost importance that every course he 
recorded fully and promptly. Blanks will be fur- 
nished through the Faculty Exchange not later than 
Wednesday, March 22. The University Examiner. 



The Pinal Examination of Henrt Thomas Cole- 
STOOK for the degree of B.D. will be held Monday, 
March 13, at 2:00 p.m., in Boom 15, Haskell Museum. 
Principal subject, Church History; secondary sub- 
ject. Systematic Theology. Thesis: "Substitution: 
a Stage in Theological Thought." Committee: Pro- 



*The saw, plane, and ohlsel naed have been deaiffned and 
made for nse of small children. 
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fessors Hulbert, Johnson, Foster, and Henderson, 
Assistant Professor Moncrief, and all other instructors 
in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Geobor Edmund Tbaver 
Stevenson for the degree of B.D. will be held Monday, 
March 13, at 4: 00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell Museum. 
Principal subject, Church History ; Secondary sub- 
ject, Homiletics. Thesis : *' The Place of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the Labor Movement." Committee : 
Professors Hulbert, Johnson, and Henderson, As- 
sistant Professor Moncrief, and all other instructors 
in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Oba Philander Seward 
for the degree of Ph.D. will be held Thursday, March 
16, at 3:00 p.m. in Room 13 D, Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Principal subject, German; secondary subject, French. 
Thesis : " The Strengthened Negative in Middle High 
German." Committee : Associate Professor Cutting, 
Assistant Professor Howland, Associate Professor 
Castle, and all other instructors in the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Emily Ray Gregory for 
the degree of Ph.D. will be held Friday, March 17, at 
10: 00 A.M., in Room 34, Zoology Laboratory. Principal 
subject, Zo51ogy ; secondary subject, Botany. Thesis : 
"The Development of the Nephin System of the 
Turtle." Committee : Professors Whitman, Coulter, 
Bolza, and all other members of the departments im- 
mediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of George Linnaeus Marsh 
for the degree of A.M. will be held Friday, March 17, 
at 2:00 p.m., in Room 3 D, Cobb Lecture Hall. Prin- 
cipal subject, English. Thesis : ** Imitation and Influ- 
ence of Spenser in English Poetry from 1765 to 1800." 
Committee : Professor Manly, Assistant Professor von 
Klenze, and all other members of the department im- 
mediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Wilson R. Smith for the 
degree of Ph.D. was held March 7, 1899, at 2:30 p.m., 
in Room 23, Botanical Laboratory. Principal subject, 
Botany ; secondary subject, Zoology. Thesis : ** Origin 
and Development of the Sporangium of Isoetes." 
Committee : Professors Coulter, Whitman, Associate 
Professor Loeb, and all other members of the depart- 
ments immediately concerned. 



The Final Examination of Simeon Sylvester 
Haobman for the degree of B.D. will' be held Monday, 
March 20, at 2: 00 p.m., in Room 15, Haskell Museum. 
Principal subject. Theology; secondary subject. 
Church History. Thesis : " God's Sovereignity in Re- 
lation to Man's Salvation." Committee : Professors 
Northrup, Hulbert, Foster, Johnson, and Price, As- 
sistant Professor Moncrief, and all other instructors 
in the departments immediately concerned. 



The Chicago Alumnaa of the University of Chicago 
have decided to gather all the text and reference books 
possible, and to rent these for a nominal sum to such 
students of the University as are endeavoring to sup- 
port themselves. The Alumnaa feeling that the ex- 
pense for necessary books is often a heavy burden, and 
wishing to lighten this burden, invite all interested to 
put into their hands the books that they are willing 
either to give or to loan for a specified time. These 
books may be given to any member of the committee, 
left at the Faculty Exchange, or sent to Miss Grace 
Darling, Green Hall. 

The books will be given out on the first two days of 
each quarter in the Y. M. C. A. room in the basement 
of Haskell Museum from twelve to one o'clock and 

from three to four o'clock. 

Oeaob Dablimo, ChairmaD, 
Hbstbb Jbnkinb, 
Maboabbt Pipse, 
Mabt Swbtt, 
Clara Hulbebt, 

Committee. 



Dr. Sauveur's lecture on Cyrano de Bergerac, post- 
poned from March 7, will be given on Tuesday, March 
U, 4:00 P.M., in the Chapel, Cobb Hall. 



John Vance Cheney, Librarian of the Newberry 
Library, is giving a series of six lectures at the Uni- 
versity, four of which, on the general subject, " Nature 
Love among the Greek Poets," are included in the 
Winter Quarter, the remaining two to be given in the 
Spring Quarter. The first of the lectures was given 
Tuesday, March 7, at 4:00 p.m.; the second on Thurs- 
day, March 9; and the remaining lectures will be 
given on Tuesday, March 14, and Thursday, March 16. 



The date of the Graduate-Divinity Debate is changed 
from the evening of the 10th to the evening of the 17th 
of March, at Kent Theater. 
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Chanqes in Announceuents of Courses. 

8PHIMQ QUAHTBH, 1899. 



IB. PEDAGOGY. 

Courae 1 is withdrawo. 

The following courses are added : 

1. Educational Psychology. Mj. 2:00(lfoore)B 33. 
Prerequisite : Psychology (Course 1). 

For the Senior Colleges : 

17. History of Education : with special reference to 
the evolution of present educational systems and 
ideals. Mj. 12:00 (TTiwrder) » 33. 

For the Graduate School : 

20. Seminar: Comparative Study of Educational 
Organization Administration in the United States, 
Germany, France, and England. A reading knowledge 
of French and German is desirable. Mj. Monday, 
4:00-6:00 (Thurher) » 34. 

m. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Course 21A, a continuation of 21 on Federal Con- 
stitutional Law, is substituted for Course 22. 

VI. SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The following courses announced as Graduate 
Courses are open to students of the Senior Colleges : 
44. Economy of Living. 
64. Contemporary Charities. 
67. Structure of English Society. 
80. Philosophy of the SUte. 

XII. LATIN. 
63. Catullus. Research Course (continued). Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 5:00-7:00 (fl'ote) 5757 Lexington 

ave. 

XIII. ROMANCE. 

Course 68, Seminar, is withdrawn. 

The following courses are added. 

For the Junior Colleges : 

3. Modern French Novels. Section &, 2: 00 (TTaZ/oce) 
a 13 c. 

For the Graduate School : 

33. French Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
4:00 (dc PoyenBellisle) C 17 c. * 

Exclusively for Graduate students. 

XIV. GERMAN. 

For the Senior Colleges. 

16A. Recent German Drama, is a minor course, first 
term, instead of a major. 

For the Graduate School : 

32A. Seminar: Lenau, is a double minor course, 
first term, instead of a major. 

35. Middle High German. Der arme Heinrich. 
2:00 (Cutting & Schmidt-Wartenberg) C 9 b. 



XV. ENGLISH. 
40. Introduction to English Literature (Triggs) will 
be given at 11:00 instead of 9:30. 

XVI. LITERATURE (in EoffliBh.) 
Course 92. Dante in English, is withdrawn. 

XVII. MATHEMATICS. 

Course 47 will be given at 9:30 instead of 11:00, as 
published in the Announcements. 

Course 27 remains at 11:00 as in the Announce- 
ments, the change published in the Record being 

canceled. 

XXI. GEOLOGY. 

Course 1 will be given by Mr. Calhoun instead of 

Professor Brigham. 

XXVII. BOTANY. 
Courses 18, 22 and 29 are withdrawn. 
A laboratory fee of $2.50 will be charged for the 
following courses : 1, 4, 9, 11, 16, and 19. 



Daniel L Shobey. 



The funeral services of Mr. Daniel L. Shorey, a Trus- 
tee of the University of Chicago, were held in the Hull 
Memorial Chapel, Tuesday, March 7, at 2:30 p.m. In 
recognition of the universal respect and regard in 
which Mr. Shorey was held by the members of the 
University the exercises of the University were sus- 
pended from 2: 00 until 4: 00 o'clock p.m. The follow- 
ing official bodies of the University were represented 
at the services : The Board of Trustees, the Univer- 
sity Senate, the University Council, the University 
Faculties, the Student Councils, and the members of 
Alpha Phi House. The official cap and gown was worn. 
The funeral cort^e in its passage to the cemetery 
moved through the University quadrangles, received 
and escorted by members of the University. 

The following minute has been adopted by the 
Board of Trustees : 

The Trustees of the UDiyereity of Chicago have learned with 
profonnd sorrow of the death of our honored friend and asso- 
ciate Daniel L. Shorey. He was one of the founders of the 
University. When the plans for its establishment were first 
brought to his attention he at once expressed the warmest 
interest, gave his liberal support, and assisted in the prelimi- 
nary steps in every way in his power. He has been a member 
of the Board from the beginning— now nearly nine years. It is 
due to his memory to say that no one of the trustees has labored 
more untiringly than he to advance the welfare and prosperity 
of the University. The first buildings were erected under his 
supervision. The grounds have been under his care from the 
beginning. His labors in beautifying the quadrangles have been 
unwearied. He has been one of the most faithful and regular 
attendants at the meetings of the Board, where his legal knowl- 
edge, his ripe judgment, and his acquaintance with educational 
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qaeetioDB have made hie presence of very great value. The 
Trostees feel deep sorrow over his death, and, while they reooff- 
nize that he has performed great pablio serrioes to the oom- 
mnnity through many years in the religious denomination of 
which he was a highly honored member, in the City Council, the 
Board of the I^bUo Library, and other positions of public trust 
and private endeavor, they wish at the same time to place on 
record their sense of the great loss the Board of Trustees and 
the University has sustained in his death. His private life was 
pure and beautiful, his public services many and honorable. 

Sorrowing themselves, the Trustees do not forget those more 
intimate ties that have been severed, and to the widow and chil- 
dren, in the bereavement they have suffered, send this message 
of appreciation and sympathy. 

In testimony of their regard the Trustees will attend the 
funeral services in the official cap and gown. 



Tuesday, Mabgh 14. 



Senior Collegee. — Chapel, Cobb 
(required of Senior College Stn- 



Calemdar, 

MARCH 10-18, 1899, 



Friday. March 10. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 

Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Physics Club meets in Ryerson Physical Laboratory, 

Room 32, 4:00 p.m. 

''The Production of the Electric Spark,** by H. C. Biggs ; 
*' Kathode Fall of Potential in Gases Source of X Bays in 
Focus Tubes,'* by A. C. Longden. 

Zoological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 

Room 24, at 4:00 P.M. 

Professor C. H. Eigenmann of Indiana University will read 
on ''Blind Fishes." 

Saturday, March II. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 
Administrative Board of University Affiliations, 

8:30 a.m. 
The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 10:00 a.m. 
The University Council, 11:30 a.m. 

Sunday, March 12. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 p.m. 

Professor Franklin Johnson will speak. 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday, March 13. 

Chapel-Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

The Faculty of the Junior Collegee meets in Fa(^ulty 
Room, 5:00 p.m. 



Chapel-Aseembly 

Hall, 10:30 a.m 

dents). 
Division Lectures before the Junior Collegee by Pro- 
. fesflor James in Kent Theater, 10:30 a.m. 
Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23, 

5:00 p.m. 

Professor Barnes will reyiew the recent work by Fischer 
npon Innlin ; Dr. Merrell will reTiew recent papers on 
the Strength of transpiration in the tropics and in 
middle Europe. 

Wednesday. March 15. 

Division Lectures before the Senior Colleges by the 
President in the Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10: 30 a.m. 

2k)Ological Club meets in Zoological Laboratory, 
Room 24, 4:00 P.M. 

" Instincts and Habits of Solitary Wasps ** (Peckham), 
by Miss M. M. £nteman. 

Meeting of the Y. M. C. A.. Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, March 16. 
Graduate Assembly .-— Chapel, Cobb Hall, 10:30 a.m. 
Semitic Club meets in Haskell Assembly Room, 
7:30 p.m. 

Professor A. T. Clay speaks on "The Assyrian Ck>llections 
of the University of Pennsylyania," with stereopticon 
illnstration. All interested are invited. 

Philosophical Club meets in the Lecture Room, Cobb 

Hall, 8:00 p.m. 

Dr. Paul Cams speaks on ^'Whence and Whither: An 
Inqnisition into the Origin and Destiny of the Soul." 

Friday, March 17. 

Chapel -Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, I^m 36, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Boyd: ''Concerning Linear Differential Equations.*' 
Assistant Professor Young : '* On the First Presentattona 
of the Principles of the Calcalns.** (Second paper.) 

Saturday, March 18. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of the University Press, 
8:30 a.m. 

Administrative Board of Student Organizations, 
Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School of Sci- 
ence, 10: 00 A.M. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 a.m. 



Material for the UNIVBBSITY BBOOBD must be lent to the Recorder by THURSDAY, 8:80 A.M., in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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PHOQBAHItE OF WE WlHTEH FINALS AHD THE TWENTY- 

E/QHTH Convocation, Spring 1899, 



THE FINALS. 
Fbbsuary x7, Friday. 

8:oo P.M. Jonior College Finals in Public Spemking for 
the Ferdinand Peck Prize. 

Kent Theater, 



BlAitCH x4, Tuesday. 
8:oo P.M. 



9:oo-xz:oo p.m. 

March 17, Friday. 

8:00 p.m. 



Senior College Finals in Public Speaking for 
The University Prise. 

Dbsatb: Resolved ^ That the Income Tax, if 
it were constitutional, would be advisable. 
Affirmative: Willoughby George Walling, 
Harry Bauland Newman, Charles Lindsey 
Burroughs. Negative: Harry Norman Gott- 
lieb, Lawrence Merton Jacobs, Thomas C. 
Clendenning. Kent TheeUer, 

The President's Reception to the graduating 
students. The Presidents House, 

The Graduate-Divinipr Finals in Public Speak- 
ing for the Joseph Leiter Prize, 
Dbsatb: Resolved^ That it is expedient for 
the United Sutes to arauire colonial posses- 
sions in the Pacific Ocean. Affirmative: 
James Davis Gamer, James Luther Bynum, 
Lucile Eaves. Negative: Gustavus Walker 
Dyer, Eban Mumford, Louis Peter Valentine. 
Kent Theater, 
March 19, Siwday. — Baccalnureate Sunday. 

3:30 P.M. Baccalaureate Prayer Service. Members of the 
Faculties and Candidates for Degrees are 
invited to attend. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Assembly Room, 
4 : 00 P.M. Baccalaureate Service. 

Baccalaureate Address: "Strength and Beauty 
in Education,'* Dean Eri B. Hulbert. 

Kent Theater, 
March 9a, 93, 24. Wbdnbsday-Friday. 

Quarterly Examinations of the Winter Quarter. 



THE CONVOCATION WEEK. 
April x, Sattjrday. 

The Graduate Matntinal. 

The QmetdrmngU Club, 
MatriculatioD aad Registration of Incoming Stu- 
dents. (All University instructors offering 
courses la the Spring Quartet may be met 
at the consultation hours announced.) 
Division meetings of the Senior aad Jimlor Col- 
leges. Attendance lequired. 

Cobb Lecture Hall. 
Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the 
Executive officers. 

Cobb Lecture Hall^ Chapel, 
Matriculation and Registration of Incoming 
Students. Cobb Lecture Hall, 

The Twenty -Eighth University Convocation. 
The Procession. 
The Convocation Address: "Democracy and 
Culture," The Reverend Heniy Van Dyke, 
New York City. 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President^ Quarterly Statement. 
The Fine Arts Building (aos Michigan av.). 
ApnL a, SuKDAY. ^ Convocation Sunday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Bible Classes. Haskell Oriental Museum, 
4 : 00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Service. 

The Convocation Sermon. The Reverend 

Henry Van Dyke. 
The Quarterly Report of the Christian Union. 
Kent Theater, 
8:00 P.M. Union meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Yoimg Women's Christian 



8:30 A.M. 
8:30A.M.-xa:oo m. 



a: 00 P.M. 

:oop.M.-4:oop.M. 
8 : 00 P.M. 



April 3, Monday. 

8: 30 A.M. 



Association. 
Haskell Oriental Museum 



^Association Hall, 



xo:3o A.M. 



3:30 P.M. 



April 4, Tuesday. 

8 : 00 P.M. 



Lectures and Recitations of the Spring Quarter 

begin. 
Junior College Assembly. Attendance of mem- 
bers of the Jimiot Colleges required. 

Cobb Lecture Hall— Chapel, 
The Eleventh Meeting of the University Con- 
gregation. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Review of Actions of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Special Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall, 
7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Diimer. 

The Quadrangle Club, 



Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa. Trustees, mem- 
bers of the Faculties and Graduate Students 
who are members of the society are invited to 
attend. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Faculty Room, 
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The University Elementary School. 



GROUPS II AND III. 

[Continnation of work reported in the ITititebbitt Record, 
Jannary 6, 1899. Age of children, seven to eight years.] 

In the Autumn Quarter the study of conditions of 
Primitive Life had been developed to the time when 
metals were discovered. In the discussion of metals, 
the children named those they knew — iron, lead, tin, 
copper, and zinc, and from the uses to which they 
knew them to be put talked of their comparative 
hardness, weight, and amount of heat required to 
melt. Tin, copper, and lead were melted over a 
Bunsen burner and poured into water to cool — the 
children noting the spherical form assumed in cooling, 
when the metal was poured from a height, as they 
had all handled shot. In heating the metals they 
noted the time taken to melt lead and tin, and that 
copper and iron wire did not melt, but became red-hot 
and could be flattened easily by hammering. They 
were shown the metals in the natural state and given 
the word " ore " as a general term. They discussed 
how metals were probably discovered, and what metals 
would be first generally used, and began to work out 
the construction of a smelting place ip clay. The chief 
problems to be solved in this were the position of the 
chimney and the arrangement for proper draught. 
By exi)erience they found the advantage of a steady 
draught, how to protect the fire from sudden changes 
of wind, and that hard wood makes a hotter fire than 
soft. In the best constructed smelters tin and zinc 
were melted. In order to construct their smelters 
intelligently, they investigated the currents of air in 
the room. They found, with the help of a taper, the 
current of cold air from the windows sinking to the 
floor and a current of warm air leaving the room at 
the top of the door. From this they saw how the hot 
air in their furnace would rise, and the value of a 
chimney, and of a place for a continuous supply of 
cold air. 

Having worked out the principle of the smelter, a 
larger one was constructed, with the combined advice 
and aid of the class, in which ore was to be melted and 
made into arrow-heads. In order to form the melted 
ore it was necessary to have molds ; so the material 
from which these would be made was discussed, and 
clay and sand molds made, into which the molten 
lead was poured. 

Copper was melted for them from the ore by the 
use of a blowpipe, so that they understood how it 
could be done. While working with metals many 
stories were told illustrating the advantages of metals 



and the value that would be attached to a knowledge 
of them by a tribe ignorant of how to work them. In 
order to demonstrate this the class was divided into 
" tribes," each tribe selecting what seemed to it to be a 
desirable location for a special occupation, e, g., one 
tribe interested chiefly in raising wheat, selected a fer- 
tile plain near a range of hills, where they could get 
some ore ; another tribe, interested in sheep raising, a 
valley; the metal workers chose a. site in the moun- 
tains near a river; and a fourth group chose the 
seacoast for its abundance of fish, shells, and pearls. 

After imagining themselves settled in their new 
homes, they began to perfect the one line of labor 
chosen and to decide how they could obtain other 
necessaries of life. The tribe along the seashore 
needed boats, and tried to think out some method of 
making them. The tribe raising wheat used first a 
bent stick dragged over the ground, as a means of 
loosening the soil, then thought of taming oxen and 
training them to drag an improved plow. They 
worked out also a flail for threshing the grain. The 
sheep raisers decided on the shelter for themselves 
and their flocks, and discussed sheep washing and 
shearing. Each tribe decided the number of families 
they would have and the number of persons in a fam- 
ily. Most of the class objected to having any children 
in the family, only one announcing his intention to 
have " a nice comfortable family of flve." 

The various tribes next sought some method of trad- 
ing, or bartering, in order to secure the products of 
others. They attempted to flnd some principle of 
value, but found it difficult not to rate highest some 
rare shells which the people from the seashore brought 
to trade for wheat or sheep. A few children showed 
some skill in driving a bargain. 

So much of the work has assumed the form of play 
that the children have not been conscious of the 
knowledge they have been gaining. They have 
handled several kinds of metals, both in the ore and 
in the pure state, and have a knowledge of the pro- 
cesses by which apparent ** heavy stones," as they first 
thought them, became changed into articles of great 
utility. Incidentally they have learned how the met- 
als unite, as in forming bronze, and that copper, which 
they heated in the furnace and then submerged in 
water in order to make it plastic, unites with the air 
in the process of heating and forms a black scale which 
comes off in the water. 

In another class they have made a study of textiles 
in use by primitive peoples. They examined each 
other's clothing, and noted the difference between 
wool, linen, cotton, and silk. Then fiax fiowers, 
cotton bolls, and raw wool were shown them. 
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Their attention was called to the fibers of wool, 
and how they could be made to cling together, 
making it possible to spin yarn. They carded 
some of the wool by hand and spun it on a distaff. 
They were told in what countries the greatest quanti- 
ties of silk, cotton and wool are produced, and the con- 
ditions of soil and climate necessary. Then, with the 
raw materials in sight, they described how each is 
produced — the washing and shearing of sheep — the 
heckling of flax, the silk from the cocoons, etc. In ex- 
amining the wool, they were told the difference be- 
tween lamb's wool and that of the sheep, and the uses 
of the wool from different parts of the sheep. In 
spinning wool they had seen the necessity of having 
the fibers parallel, which they had accomplished by 
pulling them out by hand. They were asked to sug- 
gest an easier method, and one child suggested a 
comb. They were shown hand cards and bow to use 
them. They next were led to see the advantage of 
the jack card and the use of cylinders in the method 
of carding by machinery. 

In connection with much of their work the use 
of numbers is introduced. This has been done by 
grouping numbers, adding by twos, threes, fours, fives 
and tens, and by forming combinations of smaller 
numbers to make the larger. They have used the 
sticks described in report of last week, and are able to 
add quickly without the use of pencil or chalk. 

Their reading lessons are composed by them, and 
are a report of their work in the school. These are 
printed for them on the school printing press. The 
script is given them for the same sentences, and by 
most of group III is read as easily as the printing. 

In cooking they have made a study of corn prepara- 
tions, taking up the difference between cornmeal and 
flaked corn. The comparison brought out the differ- 
ence in weight, the amount of surface exposed to the 
water, the time taken to absorb water, amount of 
water required, and time needed to cook. They found, 
by balancing on the scale, that five cups of flaked corn 
were as heavy as one cup of cornmeal. They knew that 
flaked corn requires an equal amount of water, hence 
decided that the cornmeal would require five times as 
much water, since it was five times as heavy. Rice 
was studied in the same way. A discussion arose as 
to why fiaked rice was so much lighter than whole 
rice. To make the matter plain a cup of snow 
was melted and found to make only a half cup 
of water. The air spaces between the snow fiakes 
were noted and deduced as the reason for the 
greater volume. The snow water was then frozen and 
its volume compared with that of enow and of water. 
In all comparison of cereals the proportion of starch 



and cellulose is noted, and its significance in deter- 
mining time for cooking. Wheat preparations were 
studied in the same way as corn and rice. The actual 
cooking follows the discussion, each child cooking a 
different proportion of the cereal, and estimating the 
amount of water to be used. 

In the sewing-room work bags have been made, in 
which each child is to keep the articles he is making. 

In the art room the children have molded animals' 
heads in clay, have illustrated with colored chalks the 
sites chosen by the various tribes in their history of 
primitive peoples, and scenes from Hiawatha. Mem- 
bers of the class have posed, in any attitude they 
chose, for two minutes; the rest of the class then 
drawing the figure from memory. 

In music some of the songs composed by the older 
groups have been learned. They have been drilled in 
recognizing pitch, and have begun to learn the rela- 
lation of the keyboard to the staff by finding a given 
note on the keyboard and then writing its symbol in 
the proper place on the staff. Each group has also 
composed a song of its own : Qroup II for Valentine's 
Day, and Qroup III for E^ter. 

In the shop they have made small articles from 
thin wood, using the saw, plane, scroll saw, bit and 
ruler. 

Official Notices. 



QUARTBRLT EXAMINATIONS. 

The Examinations at the close of the Winter Quar- 
ter will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, March 22,23, and 24. Examinations for morning 
classes will be held on three successive mornings ; 
for afternoon classes on three successive afternoons, 
as follows : 



8:30 Exercises, 


Wedn.. 


Mar. 


22, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


9:30 


Thurs. 


«t 


23, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


11:00 


Fri. 


<i 


24, 


8:30-11:30 A.M. 


12:00 


Wedn. 


It 


22, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


2:00 


Thurs. 


«« 


23, 


2:00- 5:00 p.m. 


3:00 


Fri. 


i« 


24, 


2:00- 5:00 P.M. 



SPRING KXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 

The spring Examinations for admission to the 
Junior Colleges will be held in Cobb Hall, Friday, 
Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, March 17, 18, 20, 
and 21. The Dean of Affiliations will furnish partic- 
ular information on application. 



Reports for the Winter Quarter. — All instruc- 
tors are requested to observe that ail reports for 
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courses given during the Winter Quarter are due 
at the Examiner*8 Office (or the Faculty Exchange) 
not later than 12:00 m., Tuesday, March 28. It is 
of the utmost importance that every course he 
recorded fully and promptly. Blanks will be fur- 
nished through the Faculty Exchange not later than 
Wednesday, March 22. The University Examinbb. 



CHAfieeS IN AMMOUMOEIiENTS OF COURSES, 

BPMtlte QUA/tTEH, 1899, 

[CSr. Univxbsitt Rboobd, III, No. 50 (p. 849).] 



XXni. ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. 

The courses in Anatomy and Histology announced 
for Dr. Eycleshymer will be given by Mr. Hardesty. 
Course 1 will be repeated. Lecture, 8:30, Tuesdays. 
Laboratory work, Mon.-Fri., 2:00-5:00. 

XTJf (IX). NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION. 

22A. The Religious Teachings of Jesus.— A study 
of the four Gospels for the puipose of formulating 
the teaching of Jesus in regard to God, immortality, 
sin, regeneration, faith, prayer and his own religious 
significance. }^ Mj. Sun., 8:30 (Jfa^^n^s). 



Current Events. 
Zina R. Carter, Republican nominee for Mayor, will 
address the students of the University on Friday after- 
noon March 17, at 4 o'clock in Kent Theater. 



Calendar. 

MARCH 7T-2B, 1899. 



Friday, March 17. 

Chapel-Assembly : Divinity School. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 A.M. 

Mathematical Club meets in Ryerson Physical Labo- 
ratory, Room 36, 4:00 p.m. 

Dr. Boyd: *'Conoemin« Linear Differential Eqnationa.'* 
Assistant Prof BMor Yonog : **" On the First Presentations 
of the Principles of the Calcnlos." (Second paper.) 

Address of Zina R. Carter in Kent Theater, at 4: 00 p.m. 

All are invited. 



Saturday. March 18. 

Regular Meetings of Faculties and Boards : 

The Administrative Board of the University Frees, 
8:30 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Senior Colleges, 8:30 a.m. 

The Administrative Board of Student Organiza- 
tions, Publications, and Exhibitions, 10:00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Ogden Graduate School of Sci- 
ence, 10: 00 a.m. 

The Faculty of the Divinity School, 11:30 am. 

Sunday, March 19. 

Vesper Service, Kent Theater, 4:00 pj«. 

Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 
Haskell Museum, 7:00 p.m. 

Monday* March 20. 

Chapel Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

Tuesday, March 21. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Division Lectures before the Junior Colleges by Pro- 
fessor James in Kent Theater, 10:30 a.m. 

Botanical Club meets in Botanical Building, Room 23, 
5:00 P.M. 

Sociology Club meets in Faculty Room, Haskell, at 

8:00 P.M. 

Mr. W. H. Noyes, of the Henry Booth House, speaks on 
•• The Physical JPoliticaL and Social Conditions of Idfe 
in the Seventh Ward of Chicago." All are invited. 

Wednesday. March 22 to Friday, March 24. 
Quarterly Examiiiations. 

Saturday, March 25 to Saturday April 1. 
Quarterly Recess. 



Material for the UKIVIIBSITT BSOOBD most be aent to the Beoorder by THUB8DX7, 8:80 A.M., 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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The Mifii8TRY Of Today— Its New Demaiuds.* 

BY THE MEV, CHA8, CUTHBiRT HALL, D,D„ 
PrmUttt of Unhn TIfohgloal Somlnarf. 



By the President of the University I have been 
asked to speak to you for twenty minutes on ^The 
Ministry of Today — Its New Demands." I am given 
to understand that my address is to be followed by 
three others, in which ** the new equipment," '* the 
new dangers," and "the new opportunities" of the 
ministry of today shall be pointed out to you.t This 
being so, I may suppose myself to be at liberty to go 
at once into the special branch of the general theme 
which has just been announced. I shall speak very 
plainly, as befits an occasion which, if it is to result in 
any good, must be charged with clearness of thought 
and frankness of expression. I assure you that I 
have weighed my words before speaking them. 

In taking up our subject, " The Ministry of Today 



*Read at the conference held in connection with the Twenty. 

fifth Convocation of the University, October 3, 1888. 
fPor the papers referred to see Univbbsitt Becoed, Vol. Ill, 

Nos. 80, 48, 47. 



— Its New Demands," it is well to spend a moment in 
defining the word " new " as it relates to the demands 
made upon the ministry of today. 

There are demands made upon the ministry of today 
that are new absolutely in a sense by reason of specific 
and obvious advances in human thought. 

There are also demands made upon the ministry of 
today that are new relatively^ being old demands 
freshly reinforced by new conditions of society. The 
distinction between absolute newness and relative 
newness can be shown by means of an illustration. 
Upon those who undertake to build and to manage 
a warship of today, there are made demands abso- 
lutely new by reason of positive advances in naval 
architecture and gunnery. Triple-expansion engines, 
rapid-fire guns, armor-piercing projectiles, torpedoes 
and mines are new creations demanding absolutely 
new qualifications. There are also made old demands 
that are, however, relatively new because of the added 
emphasis from new conditions. Since there were war- 
ships of any sort, there have been demands for vigi- 
lance, discipline and the navigator's skill ; but these 
old demands become relatively new in the light of new 
conditions. 

I cannot, in the time allotted, presume to exhaust 
either branch of my subject, the absolutely new de- 
mands or the relatively new demands made upon the 
ministry of today. But, with the chance to speak rapidly 
which is gained by your close attention, I may perhaps 
be able, by citing under each branch of the subject 
two or three examples, to indicate the lines of absolute 
and relative newness upon which this interesting and 
vital theme might, with profit, be explored. 

Under the heading absolutely new demands upon 
the ministry of today, I shall select and speak briefiy 
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of three matters that may wisely engage the atten- 
tion of every young minister who is thoroughly devoted 
to his calling, whose highest desire is to serve Qod by 
serving well his fellowmen, and who therefore is 
anxious to know what shall be required of him by the 
most enlightened type of public sentiment in the time 
in which we live. I shall speak of Intellectual Fair- 
nesSf Social Efficiency ^ Personal Fitness, 

I. Intellectual Fairness. It is possible that I 
shall incur the risk of being at first misunderstood 
in what I am about to say ; if so, I hope that the 
obvious sincerity and love of the spirit in which I 
speak, may dispel even momentary misunderstand- 
ing. Intellectual fairness has ever been, in the entire 
history of human thought a thing, to be prized and to 
be sought after by the most enlightened minds, but 
the recent movements of theological and critical 
thought have created what is, in a sense, an already 
new demand for this which is beginning to be realized 
very widely among the laity of the church. The first 
stages of such a period of active and progressive reli- 
gious thought as that which is advancing in this 
country are likely to be marked as they were marked 
by the asperities of controversy, conflict and mutual 
recrimination. The leaders on the opposite sides 
attack one another : the liberal speaks lightly of the 
intellectual strength of the conservative, the conser- 
vative loses no opportunity to disparage the spiritu- 
ality of the liberal and to represent him as having 
fallen away from the faith. For a time the masses of 
the laity, led by their natural leaders, take sides with 
spirited interest, and applaud the severity of speech 
in high places. Then surely comes the reaction pro- 
ceeding from that wondrous, and, shall we not say, 
that divine sense of justice which lives perpetually in 
the sober judgment and common sense of the public 
mind. The voice of the people is, in a true sense, 
the voice of God — and the voice of the people 
who make the strength of the Christian body is 
against the bitterness of religious controversy 
as intellectually unfair. If a man's convictions hold 
him to the conservative positions in matters of criti- 
cism, it is not fair that his intellectual powers'should be 
called in question by his brother on the other side ; 
and if a man's convictions hold him to the side which 
encourages the tentative processes of critical investi- 
gation, it is not fair that his faith as a Christian 
should be denied. The great public mind perceives 
intuitively that these personal attacks are incidents, too 
often lamentable incidents and unfair attacks, which 
cannot and do not aflfect the continuity of spiritual faith 
and spiritual experience in that Holy Catholic Church 
which is the Body of our Lord ; and the great public 



mind demands of the ministry of today that it shall 
work for a larger, sweeter spirit, that it shall seek in 
Christ that high, substantial unity wherein minds that 
see differently because they are made differently, shall 
fully, nobly trust one another, and shall cooperate with 
one another in that wide and blessed territory of com- 
mon opinton and common faith wherein lies the essen- 
tial truth. 

II. Social Efficiency. The social movement with- 
in the church during the last thirty years amounts 
almost to a peaceful revolution. Tenderness toward 
humanity has become the atmosphere of the church. 
A generation has now come to manhood and woman- 
hood since the new social movement began — the first 
generation, we may say, bom and bred in the new 
atmosphere and knowing not the colder climate of an 
earlier time. 

This new generation is composed of the very flower 
and pride of our civilization. Our noblest young men, 
our sweetest and strongest young women, are in 
it and of it. It is inspired with a divine passion to 
help mankind, to alleviate sufferings, to multiply joys 
in places too wonted to' sorrow— to replace with some 
measure of beauty and wholesome ambition the awful 
barrenness and shabbiness of poverty. Our colleges 
and universities are steeped in this new social spirit — 
our most intellectual and wealthy and masterful circles 
are animated by it. No demand upon the ministry of 
today is more distinctly made by society than the de- 
mand for cooperation in the new movement of applied 
Christianity. The institutional church idea, using 
the term in the very largest sense, is the technical 
phraseology to describe this great outpouring of the 
spirit of brotherhood which in these latter days has 
made the service of our Lord Jesus Christ a new and 
vivid reality for a generation, that with a waning 
interest in controversy, might also have loosened its 
grasp on faith but for this blessed baptism of fresh 
opportunity. I would advise every young minister 
who hopes to be more than a nominal leader of his 
people, to study and master the methods of this mod- 
ern movement, to breathe this atmosphere of social 
love, until it enters into the deepest recesses of his 
soul, tempering the chill of scholasticism, and stirring 
with the warm breath of life's tremendous realism the 
strict and stately habits of ecclesiastical seclusion. 

III. Personal Fitness. With the deepest respect 
for those to whom the sacerdotal theory of the minis- 
try is of vital importance, and who in furtherance of 
that theory would envelop the plain traits of the man 
in the mystical authority of the priest, I must express 
my conviction that the public eye is on the man more 
than it is on the priest and that the public mind is 
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more influenced by true manhood in the ministry than 
by the mystic claim of clerical authority. I am well 
aware that, as I speak, a movement toward sacerdotal- 
ism is proceeding in England with extraordinary inten- 
sity, and that that movement has many sympathizers 
on this side of the sea. Its sincercity and its devotion 
I do not question, whatever may be the measure of my 
dissent from its conclusions. Still less do I question 
that it shall not endure— that it shall be checked and 
restrained by a reaction of public opinion. For the 
growth of popular education and the independence 
of judgment that companions with intelligence, to 
say nothing of the prevalent secular distrust of reli- 
gious institutions, may be relied upon to counteract 
sacerdotalism and to emphasize the demand that who- 
soever shall be a minister of religion shall first of all 
be a manly man. The church is sometimes accused of 
being overfastidious in choosing her ministers. But 
the church is simply true to her best intuitions in de- 
manding high grades of personal fitness in those who 
shall presume to lead a generation accustomed to sub- 
mit itself voluntarily to lofty standards of strength, 
and gentleness and personal completeness. 

Of all men in the community the minister should 
reach toward the standard of the thorough gentleman. 
Bven the care of his physical life should reveal the 
sweetness and thoroughness of a self -discipline that 
regards the body as sacred. And as for his spiritual 
life, with its vital relation to his office as a teacher of 
men, nothing that I might say could so well describe 
the absolute necessity for spiritual fitness as do these 
wonderful words spoken the other day in the High- 
lands of Scotland at the ordination of a young minis- 
ter, by one of the most distinguished representatives 
of English non -conformity : "We who are ministers 
know the dreadful temptations of the ministerial office, 
liow almost impossible it is to meet them unless on 
conditions of the most rigid discipline of the soul: 
how almost impossible it is to avoid regarding the 
Bible as a dictionary of texts, how impossible to avoid 
looking at the magnificent truths of Christianity as 
weapons with which to assail our hearera For one 
minister who fails by reason of what the world calls 
immorality, a dozen settle down into the perfunctory 
monotony of professionalism because they fail to live 
alone with God, because solitude of soul is forgotten, 
communion with God is forgotten and ceases to be the 
atmosphere to which they habitually withdraw. The 
river that is to bring freshness to many a league of 
plain must have its rise in the solitary cleft of the 
lonely hills and draw its waters from the snows that 
eparkle on their tops — and the minister, to be of 



power, must live alone with God. Character — that is 
the thing that wins after all." 

But the speeding of my time admonishes me to 
hasten from these examples of what I think may be 
described as in a sense absolutely new demands upon 
the ministry of today ; and to speak, in the few 
moments remaining, of three reUitively new demands 
— that is to say — three demands that have been ur- 
gently made upon the ministry in earlier ages, but 
which in the present state of society, receive from new 
conditions an added emphasis. I shall refer, briefly, 
to the following. (1) Accurate and Familiar Acquaint- 
ance with the English Bible, (2) A profound percep- 
tion of the solemn and vital function of preaching. 
(3) Fidelity and Caution in leading younger lives, 

(1) Accurate and familiar acquaintance unth the 
English Bible. At certain points in this country there 
are rising standards for the critical study of the Holy 
Scriptures in the original tongues as lofty as any that 
exist in the divinity courses of Europe. To lower 
those standards in the smallest degree in the interest 
of what may be called a practical working knowledge 
of the Bible would be I think a very serious disaster, 
not to scholarship alone, but to the religious values of 
truth. Nothing, I firmly believe, has under God, more 
directly advanced the present- eager popular interest 
in biblical study, than the labors of critical scholar- 
ship. Instead of dethroning the Bible from its suprem- 
acy over the public mind, those labors have steadily 
(Contributed to what has now become an unparalleled 
popular interest in the word of God. 

But this popular lay interest chiefiy converges on 
the English Bible, and he who would gain the greatest 
infiuence in the ministry of today must possess an 
accurate and familiar acquaintance with the Bible in 
the common tongue, and the curriculum of every 
divinity school ought amply to provide for this. By 
this I mean three things: a verbal knowledge, a work- 
ing facility, a spiritual apprehension. The minister of 
today who would hold his own before this clear-eyed, 
well-read generation must have a verbal knowledge of 
the English Bible. He must know his Bible, so to 
say, by heart. When he opens it, to study, to teach, or 
to preach, it must be, not with the fumbling, uncertain 
touch of an explorer, but with the firm, familiar hand 
of a skilled workman, who takes at will each well- 
known implement. He must have a working facility 
founded on that verbal knowledge — a training in the 
use and application of what he knows ; he must have 
swordsmanship to wield that sword of the Spirit — a 
working facility developed through such processes 
of the mind and soul as are indicated in that great 
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collect of the English Prayer Book for the second Sun- 
day in Advent, " to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the Holy Scriptures." And beneath the verbal 
knowledge, and beneath the working facility, he must 
have a spiritual apprehension. To his own soul must 
thence have appeared a theophany, a shining forth of 
Grod in his word. Then shall the minister of today 
be fit to meet and to feed the public hunger for the 
very bread of the word. 

(2) A prof ound perception of the solemn and vital 
function of preaching. If, as Professor Mahaflfy de- 
clared a few years back, there is a " decay of modern 
preaching,^' a statement which I do not here discuss, 
it is not because there is not a public demand for 
preaching, but because the preaching offered has not 
met the seriousness of the demand. It is utterly beside 
the mark to affirm that the newspaper and the maga- 
zine have supplanted the sermon ; that the editor has 
crowded out the preacher. That is impossible. True 
preaching is the natural supply of a natural demand. 
But all preaching is not true preaching, and therefore 
it fails. It fails because the man is in some way in- 
capacitating himself. He is not living close to God, 
or he is not really concerned for men, or he is not a 
spiritual student of his Bible, or he is vain of his own 
opinionSi or he is not thinking his way earnestly 
into the truths which, Us an ambassador, it is his 
business to proclaim, or he has not a great enthusi- 
asm for the Lord Jesus Christ. One of the most 
serious and wise of Christian thinkers has lately 
spoken on the Work of the Ministry: **The ordi- 
nary minister," said Dr. Marcus Dods, at the 
Theological College of Bala, in Wales, "must not 
only win men to Christ, but train them to know 
him better, and to understand his relation to the 
world and to God. Unless he has himself thought 
out some theory of the incarnation, must he not fear 
lest he mislead his people when he speaks of that 
great fact ? Unless he knows why he himself believes 
In an atonement, must he not be apt to speak incon- 
sistently and perplex his hearers? If he does not 
know why the Scriptures are authoritative how is he 
to answer the sincere inquirer ? Unless he continues 
to investigate for himself, is he likely to keep alive 
the interest of his people in religious truth ? The 
great want of our day, and perhaps of all days, is the 
want of men with a clear knowledge of the relation of 
Christ to our race and of the debt we owe him. Lit- 
erary entertainments, essays served with a sauce of 
religion, which may be taken or left, neat machine- 
made sermons — all this kind of thing may be left to 
the magazine writer who can do it so much better. 
The function of the pulpit ip not to furnish entertain- 



ment, but to preach Christ, to set him so before men'e 
minds that they cannot but believe, adore and serve. 
[But] to lift people to a higher atmosphere, you must 
yourself live there ; to exhibit Christ, you must your- 
self have intimate personal knowledge of him.*' 

(3) Fidelity and caution in leading younger lives. 
Five weeks ago last Saturday a most melancholy ac- 
cident occurred in the French Alps. An English- 
man of great ability, an electrical engineer of the 
first distinction, traveling abroad with his family 
undertook to conduct three of his children, a son 
of twenty-three, and two daughters of nineteen and 
seventeen, to the summit of an ice-covered mountain. 
Confident in himself because of former experience in 
Alpine climbing, he refused a guide and set forth fol- 
lowed by the three younger lives. By noon an ominous 
rumor of disaster had come back to the town; by night 
the four bodies, roped together, had been found at the 
foot of a precipice. Do I need to say to you what this 
says to me ? A minister may gain a wonderful power 
over younger lives : he may bind them to himself, as 
with cords of love, until they follow where he leads. 
But in this age when there are so many high and peril- 
ous peaks of intellectual and spiritual diflculty to be 
scaled, God and public sentiment demand of the min- 
ister that he shall not lead those younger lives which 
are bound to his own, save as he himself is led of the 
Guide, and is bound to the Guide. God and public 
sentiment forbid that a minister shall use his pulpit 
and his pastoral opportunity to exploit the vagaries of 
an over-confident intellect, to invite a following of 
younger minds in paths of spiritual and ethical adven- 
ture ; lest when he has preached to others he himself 
should be a castaway, and they whom he has bound 
to himself, should follow him in their helpleesnesB 
over the precipice. It is our duty to be leaders, and 
to be leaders of those younger than ourselves, and 
the new age is quick to follow the great leaders, but 
the first and last qualification for ministerial leader- 
ship is to be oneself the bond servant of Christ, and 
to plant one's footsteps in His own. 



The Convocation Orator, 
Rev. Henry van Dyke, who is to deliver the Convo- 
cation address in Studebaker Hall, Saturday evening, 
April 1, is one of the most noted Presbyterian minis- 
ters in America. He was born in German town, Pa., 
in 1852, son of Rev. Henry Jackson van Dyke, himself 
a celebrated Presbyterian leader, who was pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn for more 
than thirty years. The younger van Dyke graduated 
from Princeton in 1873, and frcm the Iheological 
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Seminary four years later. After spending the year 
1877-8 at the University of Berlin, he became pastor 
of the United Congregational Church in Newport in 
1878. In 1882 he was called to the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, of which he has been pas- 
tor ever since. He has been honored with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity both by his alma mater and by 
other leading American universities. He has been a 
frequent contributor to magazines and reviews, one 
series of articles treating of "Qospel History in Ital- 
ian Painting." In 1884 he published '*The Reality of 
Religion/' a volume which has been followed by a 
number of others, notable among which are "The 
Gospel for an Age of Doubt/' and " The Gospel for an 
Age of Sin." A careful student of the works of Alfred 
Tennyson, his "The Poetry of Tennyson" stands 
prominent among his writings. 

As one of the best representatives of Princeton 
ideals, his coming is hailed with great pleasure by 
Princeton men in the West, who will be present at the 
Convocation in force. Dr. van Dyke will speak of 
"Democracy and Culture" at the Convocation, and 
will also deliver the quarterly Convocation sermon in 
Kent Theater on Sunday afternoon, April 2. 



The University Elementary School. 



GROUP IV. 

[Continuation of work reported in the UNTVBBsrrr Record, 
November 4, 1888, and January 13, 1899. A^e of children, seven 
and a half to eiffht years.] 

In history the group has continued the study of the 
Phoenicians, finding out how they could use the mines 
and forests of the Lebanon range to obtain by trade 
with other peoples the necessities and luxuries of life. 
With the increase of trade they saw the necessity for 
some method of keeping records, and from this need 
resulted the alphabet as an improvement on the 
earlier pictographic or ideographic writing. To make 
the discovery concrete to the children, we named a 
Phoenician boy who was taken by his father on an 
extended trading trip. This bright boy watched his 
father atte mpt to record the orders for future delivery, 
which he took from various merchants, in the picture 
writing, and resolved to abbreviate the method. The 
result of his efforts was the alphabet, which was in- 
troduced by the Phoenician traders into Greece, and 
has come down to us in a modified form. 

The city of Sidon, which we called the first of the 
Phoenician cities, was now regarded as prospering, so 
that it was possible for a merchant to remove, with 
his band of workmen, to a new site, and found Tyre. 



This new city was founded partly on an island, and 
partly on the mainland, and this situation was so rep- 
resented on the relief map made of plaster of paris 
and clay in a galvanized iron pan. The Mediterranean 
and adjacent seas are represented by real water, on 
which the Phoenician ship sails to various ports. 

The discovery of the means of making a purple dye 
from shell fish led to Tyre's rapidly surpassing Sidon 
in growth and power. 

Pictures of the shell fish from which the dye was 
obtained were shown,and the process,so far as known, 
of making the celebrated Tyrian purple was ex- 
plained. Purple cashmere was cut in strips, meas- 
ured in cubits, spans, and palms, done up in packages, 
and marked, to be carried in the Phoenician boat to 
the countries about the Mediterranean and exchanged 
for gold, wheat, tin, copper, wool, or other products. 
In these voyages a sail was ready for use when the 
wind was favorable, but we depended most on our 
oars, rowed by trained men, each man working a sin- 
gle oar. As we had no compass, in our first voyages 
we kept within sight of the shore, and always an- 
chored at night. In later voyages we had learned the 
movements of the stars, and were guided by the con- 
stellation of the Great Bear until a learned astrologist 
of Carthage discovered the immovable North Pole star. 

The government of the Phoenician cities gave us 
some trouble, as the powerful merchants insisted on 
having a voice in the conduct of affairs. We finally 
settled on a king over all cities, who resided at Tyre, 
and was represented in other cities by two judges, who 
were elected. 

On a voyage to Egypt the Sphinx, pyramids, and 
especially the temple of Karnak aroused great admi- 
ration ; but the art of manufacturing glass was seized 
upon as of practical value, and Sidon, because of its 
abundance of fine sand, soon rivaled Egypt in the fine- 
ness and beauty of its glass, colored by metal oxides. 
Kameses II was studied as a type of Egyptian Pha- 
raoh, and the descriptions of Egyptian life were cein- 
tered about his reign. 

The Phoenicians were related to the history of Pal- 
estine by the friendship of King Hiram for David and 
his contributions to Solomon's temple. Prom David 
we worked backward to Abraham, the children telling 
the group of stories that cluster about the Hebrews, 
from the wanderings of Abraham to the final settling 
in the land of Canaan and prosperity of the time of 
Solomon. This history gave an opportunity to con- 
trast the religion of Phoenicia and Egypt with that of 
the Hebrews, and to bring out the monotheistic and 
spiritualistic character of their religion which we have 
inherited. 
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In order to facilitate trade, as Well as to relieve the 
too great population of Phoenicia, we established colo- 
nies, the first one at Cyprus, where we found an 
abundance of copper, and named, on that account, 
" Copper Island." Later we established some colonies 
in Asia Minor, in the delta of the Nile ; at Cadiz, in 
Spain (where most of our tin came from), and lastly, 
Carthage. But now, in spite of the barriers to our 
country, we were assailed by kings, jealous of our pros- 
perity or envious of our wealth, and were compelled 
to pay tribute to Egypt, to stand a siege of five years 
by Sargon, and, although with twelve ships we over- 
came his fleet of sixty, and dug wells in the rock to 
obtain the fresh water from which his destruction of 
our aqueduct had deprived us, we were at last forced 
to yield and pay tribute. Nebuchadnezzar's army be- 
sieged our city of Tyre for thirteen years. Many 
Phoenician sailors were captured and forced to use 
their skill in a foreign land. But while Tyre and 
Sidon were thus hampered, Carthage began to take 
their place as the traders of the sea, and to even excel 
them in extent of territory held and power. 

The science work of the group has been an intro- 
duction to physiography. They have discussed the 
moon as a measurer of time, and have watched it night 
by night to discover the different phases and the 
time of a complete change. They have discussed the 
causes of climate, and the climate of the different 
zones, illustrating the climate of each zone by the 
plants and animals found there. To understand 
how heat affects climate, they investigated, with the 
aid of a taper the currents of air in the room: the 
cold current from the windows sinking to the floor, 
and the warm air from the register rising to the 
ceiling. From this they were led to see the effect of 
the heat of the sun's rays in the equatorial zone in 
producing the trade winds. They first described the 
direction of the winds if the earth were standing still, 
then the direction because of its revolutions. With a 
thermometer they found the temperature of water 
and of sand in the room. They then heated the water 
and sand over the same gas flame and noted that 
while the water soon had the same temperature near 
the source of heat and at the surface, there was a 
great difference in the sand, that at the bottom be- 
coming very hot and that at the top showing only a 
slight change. From this experiment they, drew in- 
ferences of the difference in amount of heat absorbed 
by land and by water, and the ease with which each 
would give up its heat, and the resulting effect on 
climate. 

In constructive work in science they have measured 
sheet copper and cut out pieces which are being ham- 



mered into small trays or bowl& When the copper 
became brittle, it was put in the furnace until thor- 
oughly heated, then in water to make it plastic. The 
oxide formed in the process of heating was noted. 

The work in cooking has been a continuation of 
study of cereals. Rice has been discussed from the 
method of raising it, and the preparations of flaked 
rice and rice flour from the whole rice to the rules for 
cooking. The children weighed whole rice and found 
by experiment the amount of water needed to thor- 
oughly cook. They compared the bulk of whole 
rice and flaked rice, and estimated by weight the 
amount of water needed to cook thoroughly. Wheat 
was studied in the same way, the children learn- 
ing what makes the difference between whole 
wheat, rolled wheat, and wheat and Graham flour. 
In judging of the time required to cook a cereal, the 
amount of starch contained is noted, and whether this 
is exposed at once to the action of water or is affected 
through a coating of cellulose. In weighing and calcu- 
lating quantities of cereal and water to be used con- 
siderable knowledge of numbers is obtained. To en- 
able them to add numbers readily games are played in 
which they are required to add by flves, fours, threes, 
or sevens. The demand of the children for the use of 
numbers only in real relations was shown by their dis- 
taste of a problem in " mental arithmetic " which was 
given them, of an imaginary dog which ran a certain 
distance in a deflnite time; from which facts they 
were to tell the total distance run in a given number 
of minutes. They frankly told the teacher that they 
thought the problem was foolish, and they hoped she 
would not give them any more of that kind. 

In sewing they have begun to make the curtains, 
sheets, and pillow-cases for a bed which is to be one 
of the articles of furniture in a miniature colonial 
room. The bedding is made of linen, and the hem- 
ming will be the first fine sewing these children have 
done. They have measured, cut, and sewed small 
bags, which have been filled with rice and wheat, to 
be used as merchandise by Phoenician traders. 

In the shop they are at work upon the colonial bed- 
stead, and have made penracks for home use. The 
penrack serves to teach the first principles of 
carving. 

In art work they have begun the construction of a 
model of the temple of Karnak. The foundation is of 
wood, on which the plan was drawn. The columns 
are being molded in clay. 

In drawing they have illustrated scenes from 
Hiawatha, using colored chalk. One of these scenes 
showed Hiawatha breaking rocks ; another the Indian 
village surrounded by meadows and cornfields, with 
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the forest in the background. They have also at- 
tempted to sketch some tulips placed before them. 

Their work in music has been continued in the 
method already described — the learning of the notes 
on the keyboard and their places on the staff, the 
learning of songs, and the making of a group song. 

In the gymnasium they have learned the military 
salute and orders for marching in various forms. 

Twice a week a reading lesson is given. In con- 
nection with their history, cooking, and science, words 
or sentences are written for them. Once a week they 
dictate a report of the work of the group in all de- 
partments for the school paper. This report is printed 
by some older members of the school on the printing 
press, and read on Tuesdays by a member of the 
group. 

probhamme of the twemty-e/qhth convocation, 
Spring 1899, 



April i, Saturday. 

8 : 30 A.M. The Graduate Matutinal. 

The Quadrangle Club, 
8 : 30 A.M.-ia : oo m. Matriculation and Rceistrationof Inoominff Stu> 
dents. (All University instructors ottering 
courses in the Spring Quarter may be met 
at the consultation hours announced.) 
1 3 : 00 M . Division meetings of the Senior and J unior Col • 
leges. Attendance required. 

Cobb Lecture Hall, 
3:00 P.M. Meeting of Candidates for Degrees with the 
Executive officers. 

C0bb Lecture Hall— Chanel, 
3:oop.M.-4:oop.M. Matriculation and Registration of Incoming 
Students. Cobb Lecture Hall, 

8 : 00 P.M. The Twenty - Eighth University Convocation. 
The Procession. 

The Convocation Address : *' Democracy and 
Culture." The Reverend Henry van Dyke, 
New York City. 
The Conferring^ of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 
The Fine Arts Building (203 Michigan av.). 
April a, Sukdav. — Convocation Sunday. 

8 : 30 A.M. Bible Qasses. Haskell Oriental Museum, 
4 : 00 P.M. The Convocation Vesper Service. 

The Convocation Semum. The Reverend 

Henry van Dyke. 
The Quarterly Report of the Christian Union. 
Kent TkeaUr, 
8 : 00 P.M. Union meeting of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Christian 
Association. 
Haskell Oriental Museum'-Association Hall, 
April 3, Mondav. 

8: 30 A.M. Lectures and Recitations of the Spring Quarter 

begin. 
10: 30 A.M. Junior College Assembly. Attendance of mem- 
bers of the Junior Colleges required. 

Cobb Lecture Hall— Chapel, 
3:30 P.M. The Eleventh Meeting of the University Con- 
gregation. 
The Procession. 

The Admission of New Members. 
The Review of Actions of Governing Bodies. 
The Discussion of Special Topics. 
The Election of Vice President. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Congregation Hall, 

7 : 00 P.M. The Congregation Dinner. 

The Quadrangie Club, 



APtIL 4, TUBSDAY. 

4:00 P.M. Meeting of the Phi Beu Kappa. Trustees, mem- 
bers of the Faculties and Graduate Studenu 
who are members of the society are invited to 
attend. 
Haskell Oriental Museum — Faculty Room. 



Official Notices, 
Junior College Scholarship in Mathematics. — 
A scholarship, covering one year*s tuition, is awarded 
each year to the student who receives the nomination 
of the Mathematical Department for the excellence of 
his work in Mathematics during the two years of the 
Junior College course. All who received the Junior 
College Certificate between July 1, 1896, and July 1, 
1899, may become candidates for the scholarship. The 
scholarship is awarded on the basis, 1) of the class 
standing, and 2) of a special examination, to be given 
in 1899 on Saturday, May 20, at 8: 30 a.m. in Cobb, D 2, 
The subjects upon which the examination is set are, 
1) College Algebra ; 2) Plane Trigonometry ; 3) Ana- 
lytical Geometry. 

The Final Examination of Aaron Louis Trbadwbll 
for the degree of Ph.D. was held Thursday, March 23, 
at 10:00 A.M. in the Zoology Laboratory. Principal 
subject, Zoology; secondary subject. Neurology. 
Thesis: "The Cytogeny of Podarke." Committee: 
Professors Whitman and Donaldson, Associate Pro- 
fessor Stratton, and all other instructors in the de- 
partments immediately concerned. 



The Pinal Examination of Wesley Walker Norman 
for the degree of Ph.D. was held Thursday, March 23, 
at 2: 00 P.M. in Physiology Laboratory. Principal sub- 
ject, Physiology ; secondary su bject. Zoology. Thesis : 
*'The Reaction of Lower Animals upon Injuries and 
the Theory of Pain Sensations.'* Committee : Asso- 
ciate Professor Loeb, and Professors Barnes and 
Whitman, and all other members of the departments 
immediately concerned. 



The following persons were elected to represent the 
student body on the Administrative Board of Athletics: 
For the Divinity School, Fred Merrifield. 
For the Graduate Schools, F. H. H. Calhoun. 
For the Senior Colleges, Leroy I. Vernon. 



Lectures by M, Edouard Rod, 
Monsieur Edouard Rod, of Paris, France, who has 
been giving lectures at Harvard and other American 
Universities, under the auspices of the *' Cercle Fran- 
Qais,** will lecture under the auspices of the Univer* 
dty of Chicago as follows : 
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April 24, MoDday, 4:00 p.m., in the Lecture Hall of 
the College for Teachers, Fine Arte Building, 203 
Michigan Av. Subject, " Sbakspere en France." 

April 25, Tuesday, same time and place. Subject, 
" Cyrano de Bergerac." 

April 26, Wednesday, 10: 30 a.m., at the University 
Subject, "Les Caractdres Principaux du Roman 
Frangais." 

On Tuesday evening, April 25, a reception, under 
the auspices of the " Club Frangais " will be given at 
the residence, 4546 Oakenwald Avenue. 



Phi Beta Kappa. 
The attention of all members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in the University is called to a meeting which 
has been arranged for Tuesday, April 4, 1899, at 4:00 
P.M., when the University of Chicago Chapter will be 
formally organized. All members of the Society among 
the Trustees, the Faculties, and the Graduate Students, 
are cordially invited to be present on this occasion. 



Calendar, 

MARCH 24—APRiL 4, 1899. 



Friday, March 24, 

Quarterly Examinations. 

Saturday, March 25, 

TO Friday March 31, 

Quarterly Rboess. 

Saturday. April 1. 
Matriculation and Registration of Incoming Students 
is made with the Deans, 8: 30 A.M.-12: 00 m. and 2:00 
p.M.-4:00 P.M. 



Division Meetings of the Senior and Junior Colleges 
are held in Cobb Lecture Hall, 12: 00 m. Attend- 
ance required. 

The Twenty-eighth University Convocation is held at 
the Fine Arts Building, 8: 00 p.m. (see p. 361). 

Sunday, April 2. 

The Convocation Vesper Service is held in Kent 

Theater, 4:00 p.m. (see p. 361). 
Union meeting of the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., 

Assembly Hall, Haskell Museum, 8:00 p.m. 

Monday, April 3. 

Lectures and Recitations of the Spring Quarter begin 
at 8:30 a.m. 

Chapel -Assembly : Junior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (required of Junior College Stu- 
dents). 

The University Congregation meets in Congregation 

Hall, Haskell Museum, 3:30 p.m. 
The Congregation Dinner is given in the Quadrangle 

Club, 7:00 P.M. 

Tuesday, April 4. 

Chapel- Assembly : Senior Colleges. — Chapel, Cobb 
Hall, 10:30 a.m. (requured of Senior College Stu- 
dents). 

Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa is held in the Faculty 
Room, Haskell Museum, 4:00 p.m. 

Lectures by Mr. John Vance Cheney on " The Realm 
of Music" in the Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, 
4:00 p.m. 



Material for the UNIVERSITY BBOOBD must be sent to the Beoorder by THUB8DXY, 8:80 JL.NL,, in 
order to be published in the issue of the same week. 
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ViSPER SmVICeS FOn we SPRHIQ QUAtlTER. 

In respoDse to the request of many students, it has 
been arranged to give the Vesper Services of the 
Spring Quarter to a second series of Student Con- 
FKRENCBs. The programme so far as arranged is as 
follows : 

PROBLEMS OF RELIGION. 
Sunday, April 9, 4:00 P.ir. 

What » Religion 7 

What conceptione baTO been formed of it T 

Froftmor Q, 8, Ooodtpeed, 
Wbat it the true conception T 

Prcfem>r G. B, FotUr. 
Sunday, April 16, 4: 00 P.lt, 

Is Chbiatianitt the Religion fob Today 7 
Ii it pbiloaophicallj tenable T 

A$$ociate Proftmor J. H, TvfU. 
Is it practically effective 7 

Profeator C. R. Bame$, 
Sunday, April 23, 4:00 P.M. 

What has Religion to do uith Mobality 7 

Philosophically: Does Morality need a reliffious 

basis 7 Proftmor O. B, Fo&ttr. 

Practically : Do we need Religion to enable ns to 

live morally 7 President W. R. Harper, 

Sunday, April 30, 4: 00 F.U. 
Pbateb. 

What is Prayer 7 Profeuor C. R. Henderson, 

Is Prayer rational 7 Is it effective 7 

Profeteor J, M, Coulter, 
Sunday, may 7, 4: 00 t»,ll. 

Abb the Recobds of Jesus' Life Tbustwobthy 7 
What is the historical value of the Oospels 7 

Profemor Shailer Mathews, 
What other valuable souroee are there 7 

Professor E, D, Burton. 
Sunday, May 14, 4:00P.H. 

What was the Religion of Jesos 7 
The Religion which he tanght. 

Dr, C. W, VotatB, 
His own personal Religion. 

Professor E, D, Burton, 
Sunday, May 21, 4: 00 P,ll. 

The Place of Jesus m Rbliozon. 

Religions Experience in the non-Christian Re- 
ligions. Professor 0, 8, Ooodspetd, 
Jesos the object of faith. 

Professor Shaitsr Mathews, 
Sunday, May 26, 4:00 P.M. 

Chbistianitt a Missionabt Religion. 

Onght philanthropy to be confessedly Christian 7 
Professor A, W, Small. 
Ooght Christianitj to be preadied to the non- 
Christian peoples 7 

Professor C, R, Henderson 



Official Notices. 

Junior Collbob Scholarship in Chxmistrt. — 
A scholarship, covering one year's tuition, is awarded 
each year to the student who receives the nomination 
of the Department of Chemistry for excellence of 
work in Chemistry during the two years of the Junior 
College course. All who received the Junior College 
Certificate between July 1, 1898, and April 1, 1890, in- 
clusive, may become candidates for the scholarship. 
It is awarded on the basis : 1) of the general standing, 

2) of the class standing in Chemistry of the student, 

3) of the result of a special examination to be held on 
Saturday, May 20 at 9: 00 a.m. The subject is Greneral 
Chemistry. 

Chamqes im amnoumoements of Courses. 
8PHIM6 quasteh, ism. 



lA. PHILOSOPHY. 
1. Introductory Psychology, Mj. 11:00, will be given 
by A, W, Moore, 
3. Logic, Mj. 3:00, will be given by Mi69 Thompson, 

IB, PEDAGOGY. 

For the Junior Colleges : 

1. Educational Psychology. Mj. 2:00 (Jlfoore) B 33. 
The character of the course changed from Elementary 
to Advanced with Prerequisite : Psychology (Course 1). 

For the Senior Collies : 

17. History of Education : with special reference to 
the evolution of present educational systems and 
ideal& Mj. 12:00 (2%ur6er)B 3a 

For the Graduate School : 

20. Seminar: ComparatiTe Study of Bdncational 
Organisation and Administration in the United States, 
Germany, France, and England. A reading knowledge 
of French and German is desirable. Mj. Monday, 
4:00-6:00 (Thurber) B U, 

UL POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Course 1 is given in C xo c. 

Course 21A, a continuation of 21 on Federal Con- 
stitutional Law, is substituted for Course 22. 
IV. HISTORY. 

Courses 12 and 82 are withdrawn. 

VI. SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The following courses announced as Graduate 
Courses are open to students of the Senior Colleges : 

a. Economy of Living. 

64. Contemporary Charities. 

67. Structure of English Society. 

80. Philosophy of the State^ 
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Counies 41 and 44 will be given in ^ z6. 
Ck>ur8e 71 will be given in C z6 d. 
Course 77 will be given in C Z7 c. 

X. SANSKRIT AND INDO-EUROPEAN COHPAEATIYB 
PHILOLOGY. 

Couroes 1 and 12 are withdrawn. 

XI. GREEK. 
Course 6 will be given in C 7 b. 

XII. LATIN. 

Course 2 will be given by M%%9 Ballou. 

Course 4, Sec. a, is withdrawn ; Sec. b will be given 
by Mr, Bechtel in G lO b. 

Course 6, Sec. 6, will be given in G 9 b ; Sec. c will 
be given at 12:00 in C za b. 

Courses 11 and 15 will be given in G z5 b. 

G3. Catullus. Research Course (continued). Wed. 
and Pri., 5:00-7:00 (ff ate) 5757 Lexington av. 

XIII. ROMANCE. 

Courses 68 and 92 are withdrawn. 

The following courses are added. 

For the Junior Colleges : 

a Modern French Novels. Section b, 2:00 (Neff) 
C 17 c. 

Course 6 will be given by Miss Wallace, 

For the Graduate School : 

33. French Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 
4: 00 (<ie PoyenBellisle) C 17 o. 

Exclusively for Graduate students. 

XIV. GERMAN. 

For the Junior Colleges : 

4A is divided into two sections : Sec. a, 9:30 (Kern) 
C 9 b ; Sec. 6, 2:00 (Kern) C 15 b. 

For the Senior Colleges : 

16A. Recent German Drama, is a M course, First 
Term, instead of a Mj course. 

For the Graduate School : 

32A. Seminar: Lenau, is a DM course, First Term, 
instead of a Mj course. 

35. Middle High German. Der arme Heinrich. 
2:00 (Cutting and Schmidt-Wartenberg) C 9 b. 

XV. ENGLISH. 

40. Introduction to English Literature, Sec. a 
(Trigg9) will be given at 11:00 instead of 9:30, in Ca d; 
Sec. b (Reynolds) will be given in C8 d. 

Course 64 will be given in C 2 d. 

Course 88 is withdrawn. 



XVI. LITERATURE (Id EngUsh.) 
Course 92, Dante in English, is withdrawn. 
Courses 161 and 162 will be given in C 7 i>- 
Course 169 will be given in C 6 d. 

XIX. PHYSICS. 

la Thermodynamics. M. First Term, 11: 00 (If ^- 
likan), 

14. Heat Radiation and Condnction. M. Second 
Term, 11 : 00 (Millikan). 

XXI. GEOLOGY. 
Course 1 will be given by Mr, Calhoun instead of 
Professor Brigham. 

XXIII. ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY. 

The courses in Anatomy and Histology announced 
for Dr. Eycleehymer will be given by Mr, Hardeaty 

New Course : 

1. Anatomical and Histological Methods (repeated). 

Lecture, 8:30, Tues.; Laboratory work, Mon.-Fri., 
2:00-5:00. 

XXVIL BOTANY. 

Courses 18, 22 and 29 are withdrawn. 

A laboratory fee of $2.50 will be charged for the 
following courses : 1, 4, 9, 11, 16, and 19. 

XXVIII. PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

25 will be given by Clark, fc x6. 
New Section 2/, required course (repeated) Tues. 
and Fri., 2: 00 (Blanehard) fc 14. 

XXX. MILITARY SCIENCE AND TACTICS. 
Course 3 will not be given for the present. 

XLII (IX). NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION. 

22A. The Religious Teachings of Jesus.— A study 
of the four Gospels for the purpose of formulating the 
teaching of Jesus in regard to God, immortality, sin, 
regeneration, faith, prayer, and his own religious sig- 
nificance. }i Mj. Sun., 8: 30 (Mathews), 



Official Reports. 

During the month ending February 28, 1899, there 
has been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 569 volumes from the following 
sources: 

Books added by purchase, 300 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 4 vole.; Philosophy, 6 vols.; 
Pedagogy, 21 vols.; Political Economy, 12 vols.; Po- 
litical Science, 19 vols.; History, 16 vols.; Classical 
Archaeology, 2 vols.; Sociology, 6 vols.; Sociology 
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(Divinity), 1 toI.; ComparatiTe Religion, 5 toIb.; Se- 
mitic, 6 Tois.; New Testament, 4 vole.; Comparative 
Philology, 4 vole.; Greek, 5 vols.; Romance, 26 vole.,- 
Qerman, 20 vols.; English, 20 vols.; Mathematics, 
1 vol.; Astronomy (Ryerson), 1 vol.; Astronomy (Yerkes 
Observatory), 12 vols.; Chemistry, 1 vol.; Physics, 
9 vols.; Geology, 5 vols.; Zoology, 4 vols.; Anatomy, 
1 vol.; Physiology, 17 vols.; Botany, 16 vols.; Church 
History, 42 vols.; Systematic Theology, 6 vols.; Hom- 
iletics, 2 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 6 vols.; 
Swedish Theological Seminary, 1 vol. 

Books added by gift, 197 vols., distributed as 
follows : 

General Library, 147 vols.; Philosophy, 4 vols.; Po- 
litical Economy, 1 vol.; Political Science, 1 vol.; 
History, 3 vols.; Comparative Religion, 2 vols., Sem- 
itic, 25 vols.; New Testament, 1 vol.; Mathematics, 
3 vols.; Physics, 2 vols.; Geology, 2 vols.; Biology, 2 
vola; Physiology, 2 vols.; Church History, 1 vol.; Has- 
kell, 1 vol. 

Books added by exchange for University Publica- 
tions, 72 vols., distributed as follows : 

General Library, 20 vols.; Pedagogy, 5 vola; Sociol- 
ogy, 3 vols.; Comparative Religion, 2 vols.; Semitic, 
3 vols.; New Testament, 11 vols.; Geology, 10 vols.; 
Botany, 3 vols.; Church History, 10 vols.; Systematic 
Theology, 3 vols.; Homiletics, 2 vols. 



PUBUCATIOfia BY i>l8TBUCT0/f8 tM THE UM/VE/HITY, 

1897-1898. 

(Supplementary Uet.) 

BBMITIG LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 

Habtbb, Robibt Pbavch.— AMyrian and Babrlooian Lelton 
belongiiks to the K ooUeetion of the Britieh Mueeam. Part 
III. (London : Lnsao St Co. ; xt pp. -i- 116 platee ; 8to. ; 1806.) 



AMyrian and Babylonian LetteriubeUmfint to the Koa- 
ynniik eoUectlont of the Britiih Mnienm. Part IT. (Lon- 
don: LnaaeAC^; xri pp. -«- 116 platee; 8to.;18B6.) 

Aeeyriolofical Noteer I. (Jiebraioa, X, Noe. 3 and 4, pp. 
196-201).— II. {Aim, Jour, cf SemiHc Languagee amd LtUra^ 
twree, XUI, No. 8, pp. 209-212).- m. DeUtsieh'e Aeeyrieehee 
HanAwMerbucK with the texts of K. 762, K. 746, K. 1(U4, and 
trantUterationa of 81-7-27, 190 (H. 882), 80-7-19, 20 (H. 8BS), K. 
112 (H. 223), 88-1-18, 84 (H. 864), 88-1-18, 41 (H. 875). K. 518 
(H. 140), K. 968 (H. 85), K. 542 (H. 198) and K. 589 (H. 187). 
(il»id.. Vol. XIV, No. 1, pp. l-16.)-iy. (A.) Craif's BaXtyUmiUm 
and ReligUme Textt: (B.) Hilpreeht's Bueinmi Doeumtente of 
Muraeha Soneqf Nippur; (C.) Heiaener*! Suppieutent tu den 
Aetyrieehen W&rteritUekem, with tranditeratione of 88-1-18, 
40(H.407)andK.502(H.8Q5). (JWd., Vol. XIY, No. 3, 171-182.) 

A Sketch of the BxeaTatione in Babylonia and Aaeyria. 
(Bmical World, Vol. YIII, pp. 28-29.) 

ReTiewi : Peters' Nippnr, or BxplorationB and AdTentnrsa 
on the Euphrates. (Am, Jour, of Semitie Languagee and 
Literaturee, XIY, No. 1, pp. 38-44, and BibUeal World, Y6L 
X, pp. 800-810.)— A memoir of Ifajor^eneral Sir Heniy 
Creswieke Rawlinson. (Am, Jour, of Semitic Languagee 
and LiteraturtB^ XY, No. 1, pp. 62-64.) 

MATHEMATICS. 

BoTD, J. H.— A method for flndins the approximate ceneral 
integral of the general linear differential equation of the 
second order. (Abstract in Bulletin cf tke American Math, 
Society, Oct. 1898.) 

ASTRONOMY. 

BumNHAM,S.W.— The Orbit of 02 400. (Monthly Noticee, Boyal 
Aitr. Society, p. 58, Jan. 1806.) 

The Double Star i Bootis, 2 1865. (Ihid.) 

The relatiye motion of the components of y Leonis. (Ibid., 
May 1806.) 

The Orbit of 2 2107. (Popular Aitronomy, No. 49, Jan. 
1898.) 

The Orbit of 2 1216. (/Md.) 

The Double SUr fl 107. (Ibid,, No. 61. Jan. 1899.) 



Mstertel for the UNIVBBSITT BBOOBD must be sent to tke Becorder by TH17B8DA.T. 8:80 A.M., ia 
•rder to p^ published in the iaaae of the same week. 
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VOL. III. APRIL 1, 1H98-MARCH .U, 1H99, 



Addreu lilil, UniTenity • 

Alden, William C, Final Bzuninaiioii 

Amtriean ImperialUm 

Amerioan Laetnna on Hlttorieal Relifion 

American Maihamatieal Sooietjr, Meetinff 

Ameriean StndanU in Freneh UniTertitiei 

AnnonnoamanU of ChancM of Connea 



. 211 

65 

. 266 

158 

. 23 

167 

8.82,157.176.288,819, 

864,864 

Annual Batiatar * 

AitiMianee to MinUUritU Shtdentt : JU Adminigtration • 228 
At»i9ianc€ to MiniiterUU iWudante : lU JutH^ation - iS2 
Awarda of Fellowihipa - . . • 16 

Baehall6, Ge^ v., Final Examination . . - 26 

Baleh.Ernaal A., Final Examination - . . • 65 
Bahan, Wamn P., Final Examination - . - 166 
BUM, OUbartA^ Final Examination - - 148 

Bombt-Maubt, GASTOir, Tha Uniyertity of Parii in 1886 127 
Bray, William A., Final Examination . - - • 66 
Briafi on PropoaiUona before ConffregaUon at iti Elerenth 

Meeting ....--- 
Briffga, John G., Final Examination - 
Caldwell, Otia W., Final Examination • 
Calrin, Pemr 8., Final Examination • 
Campbell, Georce Alexander, Final Examination - 
OanthertbeaCkriitianWmrf 
Chancea in Annonneementa of Cooraea, Spring Quarter 



Cbemiatnr, Jonior College Scholarabip in 

Cheney, John Vanoe, Leetorea - 

ChTiatianJd4ai<tfPaMotimn,The 

Chrlatlan Union, Eleetion 

CkriMtUmity amd ArhUratUm 

Cloo^, Clarenoe Em Final Examination 

Oluba. B«porta of : ' 

Botanieal . . . • 
Geological 



CoOln, Fnlton J^ Final Examination - 

Colaatook, H. Tn Final Examination 

College for Teaeberf, Opening Exeroitea 

Confereneea, Twelfth, of AflUiated and Cooperating Scbooli 191 

Of Correapondence-Stndy Initmetora and Stndanta • 128 
COMUn, J. W., AMUtance to MinUterial Studenta : lU Jna- 

tifleation - - * -225 

Conanltation Honrt of Initmetora, Antnmn Quarter, 1898 164 
Conteat of Northern Oratorioal League 
OoiiTO0«tioii : 

^ 884 

Oratora K,868 

of 1,58,141,151,241,868 



251 
220 

65 
288 

28 

207 

319, 

354,864 

42 

348 

287 

27,84 

285 

55 



51 
15 
99,295 
74 
347 
152 



Corraapondenoe-Study Department, Beport for Winter, 
Spring, and Summer Quartan, 1896 - 43, 288 

Ooonoil of : 

DiTinity School 22 

Junior CoUeget 16 

Serenty- - - 335 

Gonraea, Annonneementa of -66,67,97 

Crott-BaUo Group of lio Quadratic Cremona Tran^orma- 

tUmM<j(fthePlame,Th€ 116 

Current ErenU 85,40,47.51,854 

CuBBT, J. L. M., Prinoiplea, Utterances, and Acta of John 
C. Calhoun, PromotiTe of the True Union of the 
Statea - - 98,101,109 

Daina,FrankB., Final Examination - -112 

Dano-Norwegian Theological Seminary Commencement 50 
Director of the UniTcrtity Preat DlTision • - - 41 

Dixaon,Z.A. 886 

Doctors of PhiloM>phy,BecenUy Created [1896] - 54 

DouMio, M. BbnA, Lectnrea on French Literature 18 

Elmer, Franklin E., Final Examination • - 34 

Fairbaim, Lectures in Bombay - - • - 284 
Field Columbian Museum Tenth Lecture Course • 153 

Final SzaminBtiona for Highar Degreaa : 

Ph.D., 3, 22, 39, 42, 65, 66, 74, 75, 79, 106, 112, 113, 148, 166, 848, 861 

Ph.M. 97 

A.H. - 65,66,79,133,199,348 

lf.S. 65, 75 

D.B., 8, 22, 28, 26, 27, 84, 50, 65, 58. 143, 219, 220. 227, 233, 847, 348 

Final Week, Programme of - 141, 241 

FoLDT, Otto, On Urethanea 74 

Formation of Procession for Beceplion to the President of 

the United Statea -175 

Founder* of 8tate$ and the Founder* of College*^ The - 45 

Friesen, Abraham 335 

Gatea. Errett, Final Examination - • - - 143 
Gift of Booka, Bare and Valuable • - - • 21 

Gift to the Bomance Library 157 

GloTcr, Ethel Addia, Final Examination - 89 

Ood*$ Work a* Man'$ Ideal 171 

Goodrich, Hanriatta, Final Examination • • 65 

QntdoBta Bohoola : 

Programme of Assemblies, Autumn Quarter, 1898 - 185 

Graduate-DiTinity Debate, Statement of - 148,848 

Gray, C. C, Final Examination .... s 

Greetings from the Founder of the Uniyersity 91 

Gregory, E.B., Final Examination' - 848 

Ginr8AiJLva,FBAVBW.,Leatiuaa on Engliah Poetry 89 

Hageman, 8, 8., Final BiamiBatiqn « - * • 8tt 
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Hall, Chablbs Cuthbbet, The Christian Ideal of Petri 
otiim --•-.-- 

God'i Work ae Man'i Ideal 

Some Baseintiali of the Troe Academic Spirit 

The Minietrj of Today — lU New Demands • 
Harris, William, Final Bxamination • 
Harrard Club, Scholarship of - 
Haskell Leotnres, Fourth Series - . • • 
Hatbb, D. a.. The Ministry of Today — Its New Dangers 
Head Prof essor of English - . • • • 
Hbmdbmon, C. R., The Ministry of Today • 
Hbwitt, C. B., Assistance to Ministerial Students : lU 

Administration --...- 
HOLIT, H. K vov. Some Expansionist Inconsistencies and 
False Analogies 

Some Lessons We Ought to Learn 
HooTcr, Henry W., Final Examination - 
House, Lolabel, Final Examination • • . • 
Hunter, John F., Final Examination 
Inskeep, Annie L., Final Examination 
Inskeep, Lorenso D., Final Examination 
Jambs, E. J., The UniTorsity of Chicago College for Teach 



287 
171 
158 
3U 
183 
5 
35 
243 
317 
279 

228 



298 
227 
65 
218 
06 
78 



187 
106 
23 
78 
65 
78 



Jeffreys Elisabeth, Final Examination - 
Jenkins, Joseph, Final Examination 
Johonnot, Edwin S., Final Examination 
Jones, Elisabeth S., Final Examination 
Jones, Haydn E., Final Examination 
Joumala, Beoent Numbers of University : 

American Journal of Semitic Languages and Litera- 

turee • - • • 46. 121.20« 

American Journal of Sociology • - 5, 51, 120, 167, 282, 305 

American Journal of Theology - 46,121,204 

Astrophysical Journal - 5, 46, 120, 133, 204, 231 

Biblical World - • 46,78,120,133,168,231,306 

Botanical Oasette - • 4,46,75,120,144,168,203,231,306 

Journal of Geology . - . • 4,47,133,203,293 

Journal of Political Economy • • 4,119,168,293 

School Reriew • - - 5,46,120,144,203,231,288 

JimsoM, H. P., The Treaty of Peace with Spain • 315 

Junior Oolleges : 

Day • 42 

Finals - - 38 

Scholarship in Chemistry - -42,864 

Scholarship in Mathematics 34 

KmeHT, William, Poetry and Science 8 

Larvae of Arenicola Cri^ata -285 

La Tourette, Florence, Final Examination 66 

Le Doctorate deVUnivereitideParU - • . • 48 

Library. Beportsof 27, 48, 75,81, 118. 143, 166, 221. 227, 269, 304, 365 
Lieutenant Palmer Transferred . • • - - 58 



Loan Text Books 



MacClimtock, W. D., The Moral Life a Work of Art 131, 136, 188 

McCoy, Herbert N., Final Examination - • - 66 

McMillan, Daniel P., Final Examination -66 

Marsh, G. L., Final Examination • - • • 848 

Martinson, Emil Martin, Final Examination • - 22 

Masters, Recently Created 54 

Mathematics, Junior College Scholarship in - -861 

Meigs, Robert Yan, Final Examination • • • 22 

Merrell, William D., Final Examination • • . 06 

Michelson, Professor, Lowell Lectures 2M 

Minietr^cf Today, The— JU New Demande - -856 

Mi/niMtrn of Todoiy, The— lie Hfew Dangere -848 

Minittry of Today, Th^^Ite New E^ipment 278 

Miniitryef Today, Th€--JU New OpportmniUee - 807 



348 



112 
181, ISS, 188 



Secondary 



70 
207 
861 

6 
22 

204 



201 



277 



Moore, Ernest C, Final Examination 
Moral Life a Work of Art, The - 
Morgan Park Academy, Notes from - 
New Courses, Announcement of ... 
Ninth UniTcrsity Congregation 
NoBLB, F. A., Can There be a Christian War 7 • 
Norman, W. W., Final Examination 
North- Central Association of Colleges and 
Schools, Programme of ... 

Oeschger, Wm., Final Examination • 
Oflloial Actions : 

Faculty of the DiTinity School : Candidates Accepted, 
Faculty of the Graduate Schools : Candidates Accepted, 

804,208,304 
AdmlnistratiTC Board of Student Organisations, Publi- 
cations and Exhibitions— Membership in Secret Or^ 
ganisations 
AdministratiTC Board of UniTersity Affiliations, Schoob 

Accepted 

High Schools and Academies, AflUiated or Cooperating, 

ResoluUons 240 

OfflcUl Notices 847,858,801,804 

Oflloial and Semi-Oflloial Beports: 

College for Teachers 227 

Courses Taken in the UniTersity . . - 4 

Settlement League - • 218, 282 

Statistics from Report of Committee of Congregation 
on Group System ...... 28 

UniTersity Elementary School, 2, 87, 70, 176, 180, 198, 201, 205, 

212,220,228,288,247,258,207,270,281,281,280,812 

UniTersity Extension 228,888,241,288 

On Urethanee , . 74 

Pabkbb, a. K., The Firm Foundation of National Peace • 179 
Pentuff, James R., Final Examination .65,58 

Phi Beta Kappa 802 

Poetry and Science, Their ContrcuU and Afflnitiee 8 

Polymorphic Nuclei in Embryonic Oerm Celle .28ft 

Price, Orlo Josiah, Final Examination > .55 

Principlee, Utterancee, and Aete of John C, Calhoun pro- 
motive of the True Union of the Statee - > 88, 101, 108 
Prise Debates, Orations, and Declamations 01 

Professor of Astrophysics, The .'.... SO 

Professor of Plant Physiology, The .... 41 

Pronephroe in Teetudinata, The ..... 25 

Programme of Final Week . - ... 241 
Programme of Winter Finals and the Twenty.eighth Con- 

Tocation • . - 851 

Programme of Student Conferences . 811, 880 

Publications by Instructors in the UniTersity 823, 800 

Quarterly Statements of the President of the Uni- 
versity ...... 28,18^27S 

Acquisitions to Haskell Museum .274 

Admission, Changes in Requirement for -88 

Appointments and Promotions 82, 180 

Athletics 180 

Attendance ....... 271 

College for Teachers 187.278 

College of Commerce and Politics • • .187 

CouTocation Orators ..... 28 

Cooperating Schools 273 

Degrees, Honorary -80 

Department of Literature, in English - 31 

DiTinity Curriculum 278 

Fellows 80 

Fellowships, AdTsnced 81 

Gifts 88,180»2H 
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Infltmeton abtent Winter Quarter 1886 - - 88 

•* *' Antnmn Quarter 1«)S • -272 

John Manly Clendenninff 272 

Library 

Manhals 

NewBaildinfff 

OnrOneite 

PaolLeMaitre . . . . • 

Rush Medical College 

Retonroes 

Snoeeeifnl Candidate! and Competitors 

Summer Quarter, The . . . ■ 

Topics for Consideration - 

Two-Million-Dollar Proposition 
Ray, Lnda H., Final Examination • 
RecTC, James J., Final Examination • 
Rhodiss, Jesse Cassander, Final Examination 
Robinson, Samuel Rowland, Final Examination 
Rod, Edonard, Leotares at UniTcrsity 
Rogers, Arthnr Kenyon, Final Examination 
Rollkoetter, William, Final Examination - 
SanTcnr, Professor, Address on Cyrano de Bergcrac 
Schmidt, Emannel, Final Examination 
Scboemaker, William R., Final Examination • 
SoHUBZ, Cabl. American Imperialism 
Scofleld, Cora L., Final Examination • 
Searles, Helen M., Final Examination 
Senior College Finals .... 

Settlement Leagne .... 
Serenth AnniTersary Chapel Service 
Seward, O. P., Final Examination - 
Shxpabd, W. Om Christianity and Arbitration 
Sherman, Franklyn C, Final Examination 
Shorey, D. L., Death of • - • • 
Slater, John Rothwell, Final Examination 
Slauoht, H. E., The Cross-Ratio Group of 120 Qaadratic 

Cremona Transformations of the Plane 116 

Small, A. W., Address on Behalf of the Congregation • 182 
Smith, W. R., Final Examination .... 348 
flkmie JBfstnKal Jfflemsfite af ih» Tru% Academic Spirit - 159 



30 
273 
275 
190 
198,272 
196 

80 

32, 196, 196 
199 
274 

97 

58 



336,861 

42 

143 

336,348 

50.55 

219 

255 



66 
143,249 

51 
153 
348 
235 
143 
349 

55 



Some Expantionigt ^nconeiM^efUiie8 and FdUe Analogiee 889 
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